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THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


No. L. 


ART. I.—Andrew Jackson and the Bank of the United States. 


It is not of General Jackson as a soldier that I propose to 
write. The pen of the writer, the tongue of the orator, and the 
chisel of the sculptor, have all sufficiently celebrated his claims 
to undying fame in that character. Nor is it my purpose to 
attempt a biographical sketch of him. I shall confine myself to’ 
a view of his civil administration as President of the United 
States, and to that part of it which concerns his contest with 
the Bank of the United States. That was no contest between 
men, or rival factions. It was a struggle between two contend- 
ing systems; an effort, upon the one hand, to maintain the con- 
stitution and to preserve to the people gold and silver, the 
money of that instrument; upon the other hand, it was an effort 
to overthrow the constitution, pro hac vice, and to substitute for 
its money a system of paper currency. 

The cause of controversy was one fit to engage the attention 
of statesmen, and the actors in the strife were worthy of the 
cause, The forces upon either side were marshalled and led by 
giants; upon the one side by Webster, Clay, and Calhoun; upon 
the other by such men as Thomas H. Benton, Silas Wright, and 
Andrew Jackson himself, primus inter pares. It was a contest 
destined to be forever memorable in the annals of this govern- 
ment, and one which will occupy no mean place in the history 
of the civilized world. 
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I shall endeavor to write the history of that.contest from its 
beginning to its final conclusion; and in the course of the nar- 
rative I shall attempt to point out certain lessons that it incul- 
cates, which the situation of public affairs at this day may well 
cause the American public to ponder upon. 

Why, since the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States, an occasion should ever have arisen in which there could 
be a serious contest between coin and paper money, is, of itself, 
a matter calling for explanation. 

If anything in respect to that instrument may be regarded as 
certain, it may be taken to be true that one of the most cher- 
ished purposes of its framers and of the people who adopted it 
was, that there should never again be paper money in the United 
States. They were all persons who had seen its evils in their 
worst forms. They had seen the country flooded with paper 
money, when one hundred dollars would often not buy a bushel 
of meal. They knew its curses by experience and practice, and 
they determined that their descendants should never suffer what 
they had had to endure. 

The first draft of the constitution, in enumerating the powers 
of the United States, provided that it should have power “ zo 
“borrow money and emit bills, on the credit of the United States.” 
When this clause came up for consideration, Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris moved to strike out the words: “and emit bills,’ and was 
seconded by Mr. Pierce Butler. Mr. Ellsworth, afterwards Chief 
Justice of the United States, “thought this a favorable moment 
“to shut and bar the door against paper money. The mischiefs 
“of the various experiments which had been made were now 
“fresh in the public mind, and had excited the disgust of all the 
“respectable part of America. By withholding the power from 
“the new government, more friends of influence would be gained 
“to it than by almost anything else.” Mr. Wilson said: “It will 
“havea most salutary influence upon the credit of the United 
“States to remove the possibility of paper money. This expe- 
“dient can never succeed while its mischiefs are remembered; 
“and as long as it can be resorted to it will be a bar to other re- 
“sources.” Mr. Butler remarked that paper was a legal tender 
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in no country in Europe. He was urgent for disarming the 
government of such a power. Mr. Read thought the words, 
if not struck out, would be as alarming as the mark of the beast 
in Revelations. Mr. Langdon had rather reject the whole plan 
than retain the three words: “and emit bills.” 

On taking the vote, the sense of the convention was almost 
unanimous against the proposition. Nine States voted to strike 
out the words; two to retain them. The constitution was 
framed so as to prevent the possibility of paper money, as they 
thought. They struck out that provision which gave to the 
United States power to issue it; they provided that it should 
have no powers save those that were expressly granted to it, 
and they expressly prohibited the States from issuing it. They 
farther gave to the Federal government all the power in respect 
to the currency which they thought it proper that it should 
have, in providing that it should have power “to coin money, 
“regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin.” One part of 
this grant of power, in one of its most important senses, has, 
in latter times, come to be wholly ignored. It is the words 
“regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin.” 

When the constitution was framed and adopted we had no 
mint; and, consequently, there were no coins of the United 
States. The only gold and silver that we had were the coins of 
foreign nations, which the people were in the habit of using in 
the transaction of the daily affairs of life. The framers of the 
constitution intended that foreign coins should continue to circu- 
late here as a part of the money of the country, and they intended 
that congress, under this power, should fix the relative value at 
which all foreign coins brought here should be taken by the 
people. This was to be the land of the emigrant, the home of 
the oppressed of all nations ; and each, bringing not only his 
customs and his religion, in both of which he was to be protected, 
but his money, also, was to have the same liberty and equality in 
circulating that as he was to have in worshipping God in his own 
way; and this was not alone for the benefit of the immigrant, 
but for the common bencfit of the Republic. As their persons 
were to give us population, so was the coin that they brought 
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with them to aid in furnishing us currency. The first congress, 
composed of the men who had framed and adopted the consti- 
tution, at once proceeded to legislate in accordance with what 
they well knew to be the intention of this provision. It provided 
at once for receiving foreign coins in payment of dues to the 
government. Ina speech in the Senate of the United States, in 
1834, Colonel Benton said: “He had seen no less than nine 
“ statutes passed in the first four years of the action of this Fed- 
“eral government, all enacted for the purpose of regulating the 
“value, protecting the purity, and promoting the circulation of 
“these coins. Not only the well-known coins of the principal 
“nations were provided for in these statutes, but the coins of 
“all the nations with whom we traded, how rare or small might 
“be the coin, or how remote or inconsiderable might be the 
“nation. By a general provision of the act of 1789, the gold 
“coins of all nations which equalled those of England, France, 
“ Spain, and Portugal in fineness, were to be current at eighty- 
“nine cents the pennyweight; and the silver coins of all nations, 
“which equalled the Spanish dollar in fineness, were to be cur- 
“rent at 111 the ounce. Under these general provisions, a 
“great influx of the precious metals took place; doubloons, 
“ guineas, half-joes, were the common and familiar currency of 
“farmers and laborers, as well as of merchants and traders. 
“Every substantial citizen then kept in his house a pair of small 
“scales to weigh gold, which are now used by his posterity 
“to weigh physic.” 

The same senator stated also in a speech delivered by him in the 
Senate of the United States in 1842, that he had asked the vene- 
rable Nathaniel Macon, a very parens patrie, how long after the 
depreciated paper of the revolution ceased to circulate was it be- 
fore specie re-appeared ? and that his answer was: “notime at all.” 

The same congress, atits very first session, further carrying 
out what the members well knew to be the purpose of the con- 
stitution, provided, in the first act passed by it for the collection 
of duties on imports, that those duties should be paid “ix gold 
“and silver only.’ The first act for the sale of public lands re- 
quired them to be paid for in “ specie,” 
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When the facts are such as these; when the spirit and genius 
of the people who formed our government were both so entirely 
opposed to any system of paper money; when they took such 
effectual precautions, as they thought, in the constitution they 
framed, and in, the laws passed to carry it into effect, to exclude 
all possibility of paper money, how did the desperate struggle 
between coin and paper money ever come to arise? Our fore- 
fathers, it is true, ordained specie as the currency of the coun- 
try, and forbade the United States or the State governments to 
issue paper money; but, whilst they thought they had guarded 
every point, they had in reality left the door wide open in per- 
mitting both congress and the State legislatures to charter in- 
corporated companies, which companies were not forbidden to 
issue a paper currency; and congress, availing itself of its 
power to charter corporations, chartered in succession the two 
banks of the United States; and it is in the history of those 
two institutions that the answer to this question, How did this 
struggle come about? is to be found. 

In the year 1790, the United States having assumed the war 
debts of the States, and owing a considerable debt besides of its 
own, found itself considerably embarrassed to raise sufficient 
revenue to pay its current expenses and interest upon its debt. 
The congress having called upon the secretary of the treasury, 
at that time General Alexander Hamilton, for suggestions by 
which the difficulty might be met, he made an elaborate report 
upon the finances, suggesting ways for raising the deficiencies. 
Amongst them was the plan of a national bank. He madea 
special report upon this subject, which contains an elaborate ar- 
gument to show that the trading capital of a country is greatly 
increased by having a paper currency issued and circulated by 
a bank throughout its limits, in the proportion of two or three 
dollars of the paper promises to each one of the coin dollars 
that the bank has to perform the promises with. (And it may 
as well be noted here, that this argument of General Hamilton 
contains the germ of all the vices and errors of what is called 
paper currency—its very basis and corner-stone being the fallacy 
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that the pretended existence of three dollars is the existence of 
three dollars). 

His theory was that the greatly increased quantity of capital 
would cause proportionably increased subjects from which reve- 
nue could be derived, besides stimulating trade to much greater 
activity; a theory, the bottom of which is false pretence. 

Congress, in February, 1791, chartered a bank in entire con- 
formity almost to General Hamilton’s suggestions, but not with- 
out great opposition in the house of representatives. Its char- 
ter was to last twenty years, till 1811; its capital was to be ten 
millions, and its notes were to be receivable in payment of dues 
to the Government of the United States. This provision of the 
charter was the noxious source of all the evils that paper money 
has since brought upon the country. When the government took 
the notes of the bank in payment of what was due to it, it of 
course had to pay them out again to those whom it owed, and 
in this way, in the course of time, these notes came to be stimu- 
lated into a general circulation, banishing coin, as a matter of 
course, wherever they established themselves upon a solid foot- 
ing. The government not only aided the bank in this way to 
get its notes into general circulation, but it rendered it most 
material service in two other ways, one of which completely 
abrogated the spirit of a most important provision of the consti- 
tution. The first was by putting an under estimate upon the 
value of gold. In the same famous report of General Hamil- 
ton’s, he recommended the establishment of a national mint, 
and that the relative value of gold and silver should be fixed at 
fifteen to one. Congress adoptcd both his recommendations. 
This was an undervaluation of gold, its true value at that time 
being nearly sixteen to one.. As a matter of course this had an 
inevitable tendency to drive gold out of circulation, a tendency 
somewhat retarded for a time, by the fact that the bank, during 
a considerable period, issued no note of a denomination smaller 
than ten dollars. 

The second process by which the government assisted the 
bank in pressing its notes into circulation was by congress re- 
pealing all the laws passed for the purpose of making foreign 
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coins part of the currency ofthe land. The government having 
struck no coins, as a matter of course all the hard money in cir- 
culation was the coins of foreign nations, and if they were driven 
out, a vacuum was created for the notes of the bank to push 
themselves into. The mint went into operation in 1794; for- _ 
eign coins were to cease to be a legal tender in 1797, but at the 
end of that: time the contingencies on which General Hamilton 
had calculated to enable the country to do without foreign coin 
had not occurred; the substitutes had not appeared; the mint 
had not supplied the adequate quantity of domestic coin, nor 
had the circulation of bank notes become sufficiently familiar to 
the people to supersede gold. The law for the exclusion of for- 
eign coins was found to be impracticable, and a suspension of it 
for three years was enacted. These suspensions were continued 
for three years at a time, six several times, and it was only at 
the expiration of the last that the country had become so satu- 
rated with paper currency that it was thought safe to do without 
them. 

Through these means was that repugnance to all systems of 
paper money which the American people had had ground into 
their minds by the most instructive of all lessons, the lesson of 
bitter experience, overcome. General Hamilton, enamored of 
the system which Sir Robert Walpole’s vicious policy had 
fastened upon Great Britain, and under which she was having 
a vast load of debt insidiously piled up upon her, set the influ- 
ence of his great talents and commanding character to work in 
its behalf here ; and by persuading congress into pursuing his 
recommendations, he succeeded, after a violent struggle, in edu- 
cating a large part of the public mind into a belief that a paper 
promise is the same, or a better thing, than a piece of gold, 
which the paper promises to deliver. And I wish it to be specially 
noted that his entire scheme was at bottom a system of infla- 
tion. He proposed to increase the revenues by increasing tax- 
able values. But it was not a scheme to make property more 
valuable in point of fact; it was only, as the children say, 
“to make believe;” to declare that a house worth one thousand 
dollars was suddenly become worth two thousand dollars, and 
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to make the house pay a tax upon a two thousand dollar valua- 
tion, in something which was really worth. less than half of 
what it purported to be worth ; a sham, a pretence, and a fraud 
in all its parts. 

The charter of this institution, the first Bank of the United 
States, lasted until 1811. The Bank then came forward and 
asked to have its charter extended, but the bill for it was de- 
feated in the senate by the casting vote of the president. It 
went into liquidation and was wound up. But in permitting 
the charter of this bank to expire, without taking any measures 
directed towards reviving the gold currency which it had ex- 
pelled, congress made a fatal oversight, and paved the way for 
the great distress brought upon the country by the institutions 
of this sort chartered by the States. Seeing the many advan- 
tages to a bank in being able to issue paper money many times 
in excess of the money that it actuaily possessed, many of these 
institutions sprung up all over the land, chartered by the States. 
They did a flourishing business as long as they were able to 
delude people into the belief that three paper promises to pay 
a dollar each (each one of which contains an engagement to 
deliver a gold dollar, but 411 three of which are backed by only 
one gold dollar), are equal in value to three gold dollars. But, 
as must always happen in such cases, a knowledge of the true 
state of affairs filtrated by degrees through the community, and 
then demand came to be made upon them for performance of 
their promises. Of course, they were unable to keep them. 
Consequently, there came about, in the year 1814, a general re- 
pudiation by them of their contracts, under the elegant and 
high-sounding phrase of “a suspension of specie payments.” 
This condition of things lasted until 1816, the country cursed 
in the meantime with all the evils of depreciated paper money, 
when congress chartered the second Bank of the United States.* 


*In writing the history of the contest between Gen’l Jackson and the second 
Bank-of the United States, I have made very free use of Benton’s Thirty Years in 
the United States Senate, one of the most interesting and valuable pieces of polit- 
ical history in any language. I have not referred particularly to his. work where- 
* ever I have used it, and I make this general acknowledgment that it may not be 
thought that I have intended to appropriate the results of his labors as work of 
my own, 
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This bank was to have a capital of thirty-five millions of dol- 
lars; it was to establish branch banks in every State the legisla- 
ture of which called for it; its notes were to be receivable in 
payment of all dues to the Government of the United States; 
the public monies were to be deposited in it or its branches un- 
less the secretary of the treasury should, at any time, other- 
wise direct; and its charter was to continue until March, 1836, 
with a continued existence for two years longer, for the purpose 
only of winding up its affairs. There were to be twenty-five 
directors, five of whom were to be appointed by the president, 
with the consent of the senate, upon the part of the govern- 
ment. 

This charter was the crowning act in the drama. The dragon’s 
teeth had been sown when the first bank of the United States 
was chartered, when a system was organized for forcing paper 
upon the people and familiarizing them with its deceptions. 
They were nurtured during the period of its existence, and grew 
up to full-grown armed men under the shadow of this second 
Bank of the United States. The old landmarks were over- 
thrown, the fatal passion for paper money had been planted, of 
which it was not to be in the power of leeches or nostrums to cure 
the victim. Experience, bitter and dire experience alone, are the 
only remedies that act upon this disease. 

The bank very soon organized, and stretched its arms out 
into all the States of the Union. It soon restored specie pay- 
ments, and financial matters quickly got into a state of smooth- 
ness upon the outside. The large sums of money annually 
collected by the government were kept on deposit in it and its 
branches, furnishing a very large fund from which to earn divi- 
dends, It had a voyage of very great prosperity, molested by 
none, levying tribute upon all, until Andrew Jackson’s first elec- 
tion, in 1828. But from the time he took his seat in the white 
house the bank received notice of breakers ahead. In his first 
annual message to congress, he called attention to the fact that 
the expiration of the bank’s charter was approaching, and that 
the subject of its re-charter might very well begin to engage atten- 
tion; and he remarked that very many of the best citizens con- 
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demned it, as unwarranted by the constitution and noxious in its 
principles and tendencies. 

At this time (1829) General Jackson had not begun to enter- 
tain the idea of reviving the gold and silver currency, now 
extinct under the influence of bank paper for twenty or more 
years, or of an independent treasury in which the government 
should keep its own funds. He therefore suggested the inquiry 
in this message, that 7f such an institution should be thought 
necessary, whether one could not be framed, based upon the 
credit of the government and its revenues, which would avoid 
the constitutional difficulties, and at the same time secure all the 
advantages which were expected to flow from the existing bank. 
This was at once seized on by the bank and its friends. Great 
clamor was raised over it; it was at once stigmatized as a thou- 
sand times more dangerous than the existing bank. Committees 
of both houses enquired and reported that the existing institu- 
tion was the safest and best that could be devised, and strongly 
presenting it for a renewal of its charter. These reports were 
printed at the expense of the bank, and circulated all over the 
country, without regard to number or cost. Newspapers in 
every part of the Union, in the pay of the bank, took them up, 
puffed them, lauded the bank, and heaped obloquy upon General 
Jackson. The bank allied itself to the political party opposed 
to the administration, and gave it in every quarter of the Union 
the aid and active assistance of its great influence; and with its 
moneyed and political power, and numerous interested affilia- 
tions, its control over other banks, brokers and money-dealers, 
it was truly a power, and a great one. In answer to a question 
put by General Smith, of Maryland, chairman of the senate 
finance committee, Mr. Biddle, the president, said that there 
were few State banks which the Bank of the United States could 
not crush if it chose to exert its power. This was said as a 
way of displaying its generosity and magnanimity. But it 
proved too much; it alarmed the public mind. People began 
at once to ask themselves if it could be wise for such a power 
as this to be deposited in the hands of any man or corporation. 
From this time the battle was joined between the president and 
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the bank. The president, soon enlarging his view of the sub- 
ject, and seeing that the money of the country ought to be the 
money of the constitution, and that the government ought to be 
the keeper of its own funds, determined to break down and de- 
stroy this pestiferous engine of evil, and to that end he set his 
powerful mind and indomitable will. 

The president’s stand electrified the old Jeffersonian democ- 
racy of the country. For so long had they seen the govern- 
ment converted under the word “necessary,” at the end of the 
clause granting its powers to congress, from a plain, economi- 
cal government of limited powers, formed to accomplish speci- 
fied ends, into a splendid paternal government, undertaking to 
care for the people in all their ordinary affairs of intercourse, 
that they had begun to despair of ever seeing the constitution 
administered in its true intent and meaning. But now they felt 
as if they were to see the constitution restored before they died— 
the young, as if they were summoned to the reconstruction of 
the work of their fathers. It was evident a great contest was 
coming on, and the odds entirely against the president. On 
the one side, the undivided phalanx of the Federal party (for 
they had not then taken the name of Whig); a large part of the 
Democratic party, yielding to precedent and judicial decision; 
the bank itself, with its colossal money power; its arms in every 
State by means of branches; its power over the State banks; its 
power over the business community, over public men who should 
become its debtors or retainers; its organization under a single 
head, issuing its orders in secret, to be obeyed in all places and 
by all subordinates at the same moment. Such was the for- 
midable array upon one side; on the other side, a divided Demo- 
cratic party, disheartened by division, with nothing to rely upon 
but the goodness of their cause, the prestige of Jackson’s name, 
and the presidential power—good against anything less than 
two-thirds of congress on the final question of recharter; but 
with the risk to run of his non-election before the final question 
came on. 

The charter of the bank did not expire until 1836; there was, 
therefore, no necessity for an application for a new charter until 
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some time approaching that year. But a presidential election 
was to come on in the fall of 1832. The bank was not strong 
enough in either house of congress to carry a charter over the 
presidential veto. It saw, therefore, that it must either elect a 
president favorable to a recharter, or, before the year 1836, it 
must work up such a condition of public sentiment as would 
give it two-thirds of the members of both houses. Accord- 
ingly, after much deliberation and caucussing between the heads 
of the anti-administration party and the managers of the bank 
and its party, it was determined to bring forward its application 
for a recharter in the winter and spring of 1832, to drive the 
president upon the ve/o power, rendering him odious if he used 
it, and disgracing him (after what he had said) if he did not. 
The application for the recharter was presented in the senate in 
January, 1832. Though the majority of that body and of the 
other house also was favorable to a recharter, yet there was a 
strong party in both houses, strong in point of numbers, as well 
as in the great ability of its members, opposed to the recharter. 
This party determined, in order that the public mind might re- 
ceive preparation for the veto, that the recharter, which it was 
evident would pass, should meet with serious opposition at 
every stage, with a full exposure of the objections to the insti- 
tution. The most formidable opposition came in the form of 
applications for committees to examine into the condition of the 
bank. If the bank refused to submit to a full and complete 
examination, they had the advantage of claiming that this re- 
fusal was dictated by a rotten condition; if it submitted to it, its 
opponents felt certain they would be able to show that it was 
entitled to no confidence. The first motion for a committee of 
examination was made in the house. The friends of the bank 
opposed it violently and bitterly, thereby hurting themselves and 
the institution. They succeeded, however, though yielding to 
the appointment of the committee, in so restricting the objects 
of the investigation as to make it practically of little comparative 
avail. The bill for the recharter passed the senate by a vote of 
28 to 20, and passed the house by a vote of 106 to 84. It was 
sent to the president and immediately vetoed by him. 
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This result had been anticipated by every one, and therefore 
gave surprise to none. But the appearance of the veto message 
was the signal for the delivery of the great speeches of the ad- 
vocates of the bank. Thus far they had held back, refraining 
from general debate, and limiting themselves to brief answers to 
current objections. Now they came forth in all their strength, 
in speeches elaborate and studied, and covering the whole 
ground of constitutionality and expediency. Mr. Webster, Mr. 
Clay, and others of great reputation thus entered the lists. The 
distress and disaster that was to overwhelm the country were 
painted in the most terrifying colors. It was determined that 
the issue: should be transferred to the people in the ensuing 
elections, and these speeches were a part of the plan. 

And now, from one border of the union to the other, com- 
menced a howl such as could only be excited by influences like 
those that the bank could put in motion. The great majority 
of the newspapers harped incessantly upon the veto and the 
utter destruction of business that must ensue. It was predicted 
that merchants would fail; that manufactories must close; that 
the ship building interest would perish ; that the people would 
-have no money. Agitation was kept up and alarm spread until 
November, when, to the amazement of the bank and its friends, 
General Jackson was elected over Mr. Clay by a great majority, 
Mr. Clay receiving only 49 electoral votes out of 288, and the 
complexion of the house was completely changed, a majority 
supporting the president being returned. The people were not 
to be led by the ear. They had examined into the state of 
affairs, they had sat in judgment upon the bank’s case, and not- 
withstanding the fuss and pretension with which it had sought 
to conceal the issue, they had condemned it. 

In the summer of 1833, the directors of the bank upon the 
part of the government reported to the president that the bank 
had been taking an active part in attempting to control the elec- 
tions, and that by a formal resolution of its board of directors it 
had placed its funds at the disposal of the president of the bank 
to be employed by him in sustaining the political power of the 
bank. It being established to the satisfaction of the president 
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that the Bank of the United States was converted into a perma- 
nent electionecring machine ; that it was endcavoring, amongst 
other ways, to control public opinion through the distresses of 
some and the fears of others ; that bya curtailment of its accom- 
modations, more rapid than any emergency required, and even 
while it retained specie to an almost unprecedented amount in 
its vaults, it was attempting to produce great embarrassment in 
one portion of the community, while through presses known to 
have been sustained by its money it was attempting, by un- 
founded alarms, to create a panic in all, he took one of those 
bold resolves, characteristic of the man, and determined to take 
from it whatever means of prosecuting its unhallowed purposes 
it derived from the government. He accordingly ordered the 
famous removal of the deposits. 

This act caused a greater sensation in America than any that 
happened between the signing of peace with Great Britain and 
the secession of the Southern States. Every newspaper whose 
columns could be controlled by the money of the bank was 
filled with denunciations of the president, and his defiance of 
the constitution and the laws, as it was called. Every dema- 
gogue made it the hobby which he hoped to ride into place. 
Even senators and representatives, whose names belong to the 
history of the country, joined in the clamor and denounced the 
president as a usurper and a traitor. 

The president having resolved upon removing the govern- 
ment deposits, conferred with his cabinet upon the subject. 
There were only two members of it that concurred with him, 
Mr. Roger B. Taney, attorney general, and Mr. Kendall. The 
secretary of the treasury, Mr. Wm. J. Duane, upon whom 
alone was conferred by law the power to remove them, refused 
to do it. General Jackson informed him that his resignation 
would be accepted. It was handed in, and Mr. Taney was at 
once appointed secretary ad interim, in his place, who immedi- 
ately issued the order. The president had drawn up a paper 
which he read to the cabinet, giving his reasons for the step he 
was about to take. This paper was published in the Glode 
newspaper. Immediately upon its publication, the bank took it 
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into consideration in all the forms of a co-ordinate department 
of the government. It summoned a meeting of the directors; 
appointed a committee; referred the president's “paper” to it; 
ordered it to report; held another meeting to receive the report; 
adopted it and ordered five thousand copies of the report to be 
printed. The insolence and presumption of this report are 
almost incredible. Amongst other things, it says: “To justify 
“this measure is the purpose of the paper signed Andrew 
“Jackson. Of the paper and of the individual who has signed 
“it the committee find it difficult to speak with the plainness by 
“which alone such a document, from such a source, should be 
“described, without wounding their own self-respect.” This 
report was sent to congress as a memorial. The senate, when 
it met, promptly rejected Mr. Taney’s nomination as secretary 
of the treasury, he having acted from the time of his appoint- 
ment as secretary ad interim. But the. thing growing out of 
the removal of the deposits which will live longest and be 
most censured, is the act of the Senate of the United States, 
Forgetting that, by the constitution, it is not only a branch of 
the legislative department, but a high court for the trial of im- 
peachments, that body passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the president, in the late executive proceed- 
“ ings in relation to the public revenue, has assumed upon himself 
“authority and power not conferred by the constitution and laws, 
“but in abrogation of both.” 

This resolution, containing matter which, if true, certainly 
subjected the president to liability to impeachment and con- 
demnation by the senate, was debated and resolved upon by it 
without notice to the president, and without any opportunity 
on his part to appear and make defence. In other words, the 
senate, the body appointed by the constitution as the court to 
try the president for just what the resolution charged on him, 
tried him on that charge, in his absence, and without any oppor- 
tunity upon his part to justify himself, and show that he ought 
not to be convicted. The state of party feeling at the time may 
be judged of by this act. How the bigotry of party or the zeal 
of faction could have ever brought the senate to the passage of 
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this resolution, it is almost impossible to imagine now. The 
charter of the bank expressly provided that the government 
money should be deposited in the Bank of the United States, 
unless the secretary of the treasury should at any time other- 
wise direct; thus expressly conferring the power that was exer- 
cised. 

The apologists of the Bank of the United States have always 
claimed that it was this removal of the government’s deposits 
which ultimately broke it. It is a misnomer to speak of this 
transaction as a removal of the government’s deposits. No de- 
posits were removed. The order was that no more govern- 
ment money should be deposited in it or its branches, designat- 
ing certain State banks as government depositories, and leaving 
the government money at that time on deposit with the Bank of 
the United States, where it was, to be drawn out as occasion 
required. And it retained a very large sum of government 
money on deposit with it for a long time after this. 

This session, the session of 1833, was known at the time as 
the “panic” session. The bank was still a prodigious power, 
and it was allied to and supported by the great Whig party with 
Henry Clay in its lead. It was in no humor, therefore, to aban- 
don the fight, but it determined by the use of its great money 
power, in aid of its political associates, to extort from congress 
a renewal of its charter. Its plan of campaign was, by con- 
tracting circulation, calling in its loans, and discounting future 
loans at the mother bank, to produce as much disaster and dis- 
tress as possible, and to keep the ears of congress constantly 
harassed with memorials from every quarter of the Union where 
it had influence enough to get them signed, reciting in the 
most affecting manner the ruin that the veto and the removal of 
the deposits had brought on the country. Its movements were 
directed especially against business communities, and establish- 
ments employing a great many operatives, so as to throw out 
of employment as many working men as possible. One loan of 
$100,000 to a single distress-agitator was detected, and $1,100,- 
000 was discovered to have been put with a single broker, to be 
employed in making panic and distress, 
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The plan was fully carried out, according to its design. 
Wherever the bank through its manifold agencies could cause 
a disaster, the disaster was caused. Wherever, by uniting its 
clap-trap with the wails of those it had designedly ruined, it 
could get meniorials signed, they were signed. These memorials 
were presented in congress by the first men in the nation; in 
the Senate by Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, introduced by 
speeches in which all the arts of the orator were drawn on to 
paint the wretchedness of a ruined country. In addition to all 
its other sources of power, the cause of the bank received incal- 
culable assistance from the coalition of these three great men. 
Each one was an aspirant for the presidency, and upon the 
bank’s cause and paper money, each found a common ground 
upon which all three could stand to meet and oppose Jackson, 
the great enemy of both those things. 

All the distress movements of the bank were but a repetition, 
with a change of names and dates, of what had taken place in 
1811 when the charter of the first bank was about to expire, 
and many persons were living who could testify to it, and the 
records of congress showed the counterparts to all the memo- 
rials that were presented. This fact did not escape the bank’s 
adversaries, and they,made good use of it. In the session of 
1834, the house of representatives appointed a committee, of 
which Mr. Francis Thomas, of Maryland, was chairman, to en- 
quire into the cause of the distress that was represented to ex- 
ist—whether the bank had been instrumental in producing it; 
whether the bank charter had been violated, and whether the 
bank had used its money to control the elections. The report 
of this committee is an instructive document. It showed what 
a sham all the fuss about distress and hard times was; but as 
for investigating the bank, it had as well have attempted to find 
the North Pole. The bank set it at open defiance, and this 
effort, like previvus ones, utterly failed. Shortly afterwards the 
secretary of the treasury made a report to congress under a 
call from that body, upon the financial condition of the coun- 
try, in which he showed that an unusual degree of prosperity 
existed, and that the distress complained of was imaginary, ex- 
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cept in those places where the Bank of the United States had 
been able to create it. 

The battle had now been fought and won. It is true the 
enemy had not yet laid down his arms, and that he continued 
his fight for several years to come, the history of which it will 
be necessary to trace in order that the view of the subject may 
be complete. But all men could see that the hydra was crushed, 
and that its future efforts were destined to be but the convulsive 
struggles of an expiring power. General Jackson stood before 
the country cursed by the bank and its retainers, but adored by 
the people as the defender and saviour of the constitution. In 
the spring of 1837 he retired to his home at the Hermitage, 
carrying with him into his retirement the hearts of the people 
to a degree that no man, since Washington, had possessed 
them, and enjoying a name and reputation, great in his own day, 
but, unlike that of many other distinguished men, growing and 
destined to grow greater and brighter as the years roll on. 

Though not essential to the subject, it would yet be hardly 
just to it to pass wholly by a memorable scene to which this 
contest gave rise. When the senate had passed the resolution 
of censure for the removal of the deposits already quoted, Gen- 
eral Jackson sent to that body a message in the nature of a pro- 
test, in: which he pointed out to it that its resolution, not being 
intended for the concurrence of the other house, was mere 
brutum fulmen, unwarranted by the constitution, and, therefore, 
prohibited by it, and that it was in substance a trial and judg- 
ment of him without any opportunity on his part to make de- 
fence. 

The Senate voted the protest to be a breach of its privileges, 
and refused to receive it. When the motion to reject the pro- 
test came up, Senator Thomas H. Benton, thinking this a proper 
time to give notice of a motion that he had resolved on without 
conference or consultation with any one, stood up and moved 
the senate to expunge from its journal the resolution of cen- 
sure. Remembering the famous case of the Middlesex election, 
in which, after fourteen annual renewals of the motion, the 
House of Commons of Great Britain were finally compelled by 
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the voice of the people to expunge from its journal the resolu- 
tion expelling John Wilkes, and declaring him incapable of 
holding a seat in that body, he pledged himself to renew his 
motion annually, from that time forward, at the beginning of each 
session of the senate, until it should result either in the resolu- 
tion being expunged, or in his own political death. Of course, 
his motion to expunge was voted down; but he faithfully kept 
his word. He renewed it at the beginning of every sucessive 
session. Presently the people began to take it up. General 
Jackson and his reputation were dear to their hearts. They felt 
that he had been outraged and wronged. First one legislature 
and then another voted, instructing their senators to vote for the 
expurgation. Some resigned rather than obey; the terms of. 
others expired and their places were filled by persons favorable 
to the motion. At last, in the very end of the president's term, 
a majority of the senate was prepared to vote for the motion. 
These held a meeting and determined upon their plan of action. 
They agreed that they would prevent an adjournment of the 
senate on the next day until the motion was voted on. The 
motion was made, and the debate dragged along without arous- 
ing special interest, the opponents not dreaming that the presi- 
dent’s friends were serious in their intention to Sorce a vote 
before adjournment. Rounds of beef, cold turkey, salads, 
wines, were prepared and placed in a room adjoining the sen- 
ate chamber, to which the adversaries of the administration 
were invited as well as its friends. Toward midnight the lead- 
ers of the bank party began to see that the fatal hour was ap- 
proaching. Then Mr. Webster rose, and in his grandest and 
most sonorous periods he inveighed against the breach that was 
about to be made in the constitution. Mr. Clay, raging like a 
caged lion, thundered forth denunciations till the halls rang 
again. It was all to no purpose. The resolution of censure 
was doomed. The president’s friends sat mute and immovable, 
waiting until the opposition’s storm should have spent its im- 
potent force. At last the long-expected moment arrived. The 
journal of the senate was brought in, and in the presence of 
the assembled Senate of the United States, and of a vast con- 
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course of people filling every inch of standing room, the Secre: 
tary of the Senate drew a large, broad black line around the 
resolution, and wrote across its face, in large letters, these words: 
“ Expunged by order of the Senate, this 16th day of Jan’y, 
“1837.” Profound stillness reigned in the hall until the moment 
when execution was about to be done upon the journal. Then 
a party of the bank’s friends, who had grouped themselves 
together in the gallery immediately near Senator Benton’s seat, 
commenced to hiss. This was no new thing. Throughout all 
the many debates that had taken place the bank had not hesi- 
tated to fill the galleries with its retainers to manifest approbation 
when its friends spoke, and disapprobation when its enemies 
spoke. It had many times attempted to intimidate and overawe 
the Senate of the United States. When this disturbance took 
place, the President of the Senate ordered the galleries to be 
cleared. Senator Benton rose and said he hoped this would 
not be done, as it would involve the innocent in the punishment 
of the guilty; that the disturbance was caused by a party of 
bank ruffians, and he pointed out one whom he had seen to 
hiss. This man was seized by the sergeant-at-arms and brought 
to the bar of the Senate. The ceremony then proceeded with. 
out interruption. It was a moment of grand triumph, a triumph 
of law, and of right, and of justice, over bigotry and blind partisan 
zeal. Senator Benton may be pardoned the exulting peroration 
with which he closed his speech: “And now, sir,” said he, “I 
“finish the task which three years ago I imposed upon myself. 
“Solitary and alone, and amidst the jeers and taunts of my op- 
“ponents, I put this ball in motion. The people have taken it 
“up and rolled it forward, and I am no longer anything but a 
“unit in the vast mass which now propels it. In the name of 
“that mass I speak. I demand the execution of the edict of the 
“people; I demand the expurgation of that sentence which the 
“voice of a few senators, and the power of their confederate, 
“the Bank of the United States, has caused to be placed on the 
“journal of the senate; and which the voice of millions ot free- 
“men has ordered to be expunged from it.” 

Before his death, General Jackson had the additional gratifi- 
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cation of having the people to force the government to right 
him in another matter in which he had been greatly wronged, 
but to which he had submitted with that heroic stoicism char- 
acteristic of the man. After he had gained over the British the 
most remarkable of recorded victories at New Orleans, and while 
he was defending that city against them, he proclaimed martial 
law in the city. In the winter of 1814-15 there appeared an 
article in one of the New Orleans papers attacking him in the 
grossest and most violent manner for keeping up this state ot 
martial law, and calculated to produce great insubordination in 
his already disaffected command. He demanded to know the 
author of the article, and one Louallier, a member of the gen- 
eral assembly, was given up. The general had him arrested and 
confined. Judge Hall, of the United States district court, issued 
a writ of habeas corpus to release him. Jackson ordered the 
judge out of the city, and sent a guard to conduct him out. All 
this took place on the 1oth and 11th of March. On the 13th 
authentic news of the peace afrived. Judge Hall returned to 
the city and issued a rule requiring the general to show cause 
why he should not be attached for contempt. He appeared and 
showed for cause the actual condition in which he was situated 
and the military necessity that existed requiring him to act as 
he had done. The judge imposed a fine of $1,000 upon him. 
He at once sent an aid to his quarters for the money, being de- 
termined to pay it before he left the court room. In the mean- 
time the citizens, who were outraged at the judge’s conduct, and 
from whom Jackson had to protect the judge, offered to pay the 
fine. He would not permit it, but paid it himself. The ladies 
of the city afterwards raised the amount and tendered it to him, 
but he would not receive it, and advised them to apply it to the 
relief of the widows and orphans of those who had fallen in the 
fight. He protested against the judge’s order at the time, and 
was always afterwards stung by it because it involved his con- 
viction of a disregard of the laws of his country. Whilst he 
was in public life he never would countenance any effort to re- 
fund him the money. But in the year 1843, after he had gone 
into retirement, congress refunded him every dollar of his fine 
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and interest, in a bill which relieved him from every imputation 
.of an unlawful act. 

Those who fought and conquered the first Bank of the United 
States made the fatal mistake of providing no substitute for the 
paper currency, with which it had permeated the land. Those 
who fought and overcame the second Bank of the United States 
avoided the blunder which their predecessors had made. They 
provided for reviving the gold currency, by equalizing the val- 
ues of the gold coins and the silver coins; they provided that 
the government dues should be paid in coin alone, and they 
created a treasury and sub-treasuries of the United States in 
which the government should keep its own funds, and they pro- 
vided for mints at various points in the country. It was esti- 
mated that the specie in the country increased between 1832 
and 1838 from about thirty millions to about one hundred mil- 
lions. But there are, even to this day, partisans of the Bank of 
the United States who attribute the prosperity that ultimately 
came to the country, to that institution and the influence that it 
exercised upon public affairs; people, like the foolish women of 
Havre, who, after General Faidherbe had, by his masterly dis- 
positions and stubborn fighting, saved that city from what seemed 
its inevitable occupation by the Prussians, built a gigantic 
statue to the Holy Virgin to testify their gratitude to her for the 
miraculous salvation that she had brought to them; Faidherbe 
being never once thought of or mentioned. 

General Jackson’s second term expired on the 3rd of March, 
1837. Martin Van Buren, who had been his secretary of state 
under his first administration and vice president under his second, 
and who was known to be in full sympathy and accord with 
him upon all matters of public concern, and especially in regard 
to the Bank of the United States, took his seat in the white 
house on the next day. 

The rage for paper money was now at its height, and the 
catastrophe which it must always bring was at hand. The seed 
sown by General Hamilton had borne their legitimate fruit. 
State banks of issue, chartered by the legislatures of the different 
States, had sprung up at every cross roads all over the Union. 
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Perceiving how easy it was to swindle and commit larceny under 
the pleasing and bewildering phrase, “issuing paper currency,” 
whoever could raise capital enough to buy a sufficient quantity 
of lamp-black and rags, procured a charter for a State bank, and 
commenced the profitable business of printing and circulating 
paper money. That great red harlot, the Bank of the United 
States, was crippled, but she was not dead yet; nor had the hope 
of forcing congress to recharter and re-establish her as the 
money power of the land deserted her. Finding that she would 
be unable to force a recharter before the expiration of her char- 
ter in 1836, in the year 1836 she transferred herself over, body 
and breeches, into the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States, 
under a charter granted by the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 
This metempsychosis was curious and interesting enough to 
deserve a passing notice. 

On the 19th of January, 1836, the committee of the house of 
representatives of Pennsylvania on “inland navigation and inter- 
“nal tmprovement,” reported a bill, the title of which was, “ ax act 
“to repeal the State tax, and to continue the tmprovement of the State 
“by railroads and canals, and for other purposes.” This bill 
had a colossal tail appended to it, intended to accomplish those 
“other purposes,” which was a full charter for the Bank of the 
United States. When this bill made its appearance it excited a 
degree of astonishment amongst those who had not been pre- 
pared for it which cannot be readily imagined. All the meas- 
ures necessary to its passage had been taken beforehand, how- 
ever, and that bribery of members constituted a large part of 
those preparations is no longer open to doubt. But such a hub- 
bub was created that Mr. Biddle, the president, felt himself called 
on to make some sort of public statement of the part which the 
bank had in it. He accordingly published a letter, in which he 
attributed the measure, so far as he had moved in it, to a “formal 
“application on the part of the legislature to know from him on 
“what terms the expiring bank would RECEIVE a charter from it.” 
When this “formal application on the part of the legislature” was 
looked into, it was found that two good natured members, at the 
urgent solicitation of some of the bank’s retainers, had been in- 
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duced to write to Mr. Biddle, making the inquiry. The bill, 
however, as the bank had taken effectual measures for, passed, 
and the great National Bank of the United States, transmigrated 
into a local bank of Pennsylvania, and all this because it was 
rotten to the core, and could not wind up. 

In the spring of 1837, soon after Mr. Van Buren’s administra- 
tion had commenced, the catastrophe of which Gen. Hamilton 
had sown the seeds in 1790 occurred. On the morning of May 
the 10th, by one concerted movement, all the banks of the city 
of New York, which gave the law to the rest of the Union, sus- 
pended specie payments, as it is called; that is, repudiated all 
their obligations. All the other banks in the Union quickly 
followed their lead, the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States 
affecting to resist it, but soon falling into line with the others. 
The way in which the suspension of the New York banks ope- 
rated upon all the other banks in the Union, so as to force their 
suspension, is well explained by Mr. Van Buren, in his first 
message, to the twenty-sixth congress, in 1839. 

It has been charged, and with great show of reason, that the 
suspension of specie payments at this time was deliberately con- 
trived and brought about by the Bank of the United States, as 
part of its general programme to create all the distress that it 
could, in order thereby to extort from congress a recharter. It 
was certainly not too good to do so, and in the year 1841, just 
before it finally expired, it is proved to have attempted to create 
a general suspension, by forcing the banks of the city of New 
York to suspend. The manner of this attempt was afterwards 
related by its cashier. It consisted in selling bills in unlimited 
quantities on Paris,—at that time in great demand,—where it had 
not a cent to meet them, and drawing the coin with the proceeds 
of these sales out of the New York banks, and shipping it abroad 
to meet these bills as they made their appearance there. The 
bills, however, got to Paris before the coin, came back protested, 
and the great bubble was finally pricked. But of this hereafter. 
Certainly the condition of the New York banks at that time, es 
statistics which have since made their appearance show, discloses 
no reason why they should have suspended in the year 1837 that 
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would not have compelled their suspension in previous years. 
In the year 1837 they had a circulation of $3 70 to every dollar 
of coin in their vaults. In the year 1834, the proportion of cir- 
culation was $7 to $1 of coin in their vaults; and in the year 
1836 it was as $3 39 to $1. (See finance report for 1876, p. 212.) 

Mr. Bagehot, in his interesting work on Lombard Street, has 
shown that the Bank of England is often in a much less sound 
condition, without suspending specie payments, than the New 
York banks were in 1837. During the period of suspension 
there was no scarcity of coin in the country. In every city, town 
and village the placards of brokers were hung out, advertising 
that they would cash bank notes. The only question with the 
holder was whether he would submit to the necessary shave. 
The notes of the sound banks suffered the smallest shave, those 
of the less sound larger, growing in this proportion until some 
would bring nothing. The brokers, of course, sold their notes 
then to the banks, the profit being divided between the banks 
and the brokers. 

Of course great derangement of the business of the country 
followed the suspension of specie payments. The banks all 
agreed amongst themselves to take each other’s notes, which 
made them at once the currency of the country. Many of the 
banks were sound, and were of course indignant at being driven 
into the general suspension ; but the current was too strong for 
them to attempt individually to resist it, and they were swept 
along with it. All the wild-cat, lamp-black-and-rag banks, rot- 
ten to the core, hailed the suspension of specie payments as their 
salvation. The Spanish proverb says: “De noche todas los gatos 
son pardos”—in the night the cats are all of one color—and 
’ when these were at liberty to pay their debts with paper, being 
also at liberty to manufacture as much of this as they could buy 
lamp-black and rags for, they were as good as the best. 

Within three months after the suspension, the banks of New 
York instituted measures for the purpose of bringing about a 
return to specie payments. They appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of Albert Gallatin, George Newbold and Cornelius W. 
Lawrence, to correspond with the other banks of the Union, in- 
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viting them to a conference in New York on the 27th of No- 
vember following, to consider the measures necessary for that 
purpose. All the sound banks in the Union responded favora- 
bly to the invitation. But the conference never took place, being 
defeated by the refusal of the Philadelphia banks, headed and 
controlled by the Bank of the United States, to take part in it; 
an institution which had pretended to protest against the sus- 
pension, and to have gone into it only because it was dragged 
in. The reason given was, that nothing ought to be done until 
after the adjournment of the extra session of congress. The 
extra session adjourned in October, when the New York banks 
immediately reissued their call for the 27th of November. It 
was responded to favorably by all the sound banks except the 
banks of Philadelphia, all under the power of the Bank of the 
United States. The New York banks then sent a committee to 
Philadelphia, to enquire of them when they would resume, and 
to notify them that if they would not co-operate with them, they, 
the New York banks, would resume without them. The Phil- 
adelphia banks refused all co-operation. This was a disappoint- | 
ment to that part of the public which still believed in the Bank 
of the United States, and Mr. Biddle felt himself again called 
upon to explain, which he did in a public letter to Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, upon whose name he usually hung his defences 
of his rotten institution. The burden of the letter was to prove 
the entire ability of the institution over which he presided to pay 
in full and without reserve, but its intention not to do so, on ac- 
count of its duty to others not able to follow its example, and 
which might be entirely ruined by a premature effort to do so. 
He concluded with the following sentence: “Ox the whole, the 
“course which in my judgment the banks ought to pursue ts simply 
“this: The banks should remain exactly as they are—prepared to 
“vesume, but not yet resuming.’ He did not stop there, how- 
ever, but in another publication he threatened the New York 
banks with destruction if they persisted in their attempt. In the 
latter he said: “ Let the banks of the Empire State come up from 
“their Elba, and enjoy their hundred days of resumption! A 
“Waterloo awaits them, and a St. Helena is prepared for them.” 
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The bank convention was held; it was determined by the 
New York banks to begin specie payments in May, 1838. They 
resumed at that time; were followed by the sound banks all 
over the Union, leaving the great Bank of the United States at 
the head of the delinquent and rotten banks refusing to resume. 
Her stock still stood at one hundred and twelve to the share, a 
premium of twelve dollars. Her friends determined to make 
one final effort to procure her recharter by congress; it was 
made and failed. 

The Bank of the United States could not now hold the posi- 
tion she had taken ; the sound banks all over the country were 
paying out specie, while it remained in default. It therefore 
affected to put itself at the head of the resumption movement ; 
called a convention of banks, and that convention resolved upon 
a general resumption in August, 1838. Thus ended this at- 
tempt by it to extort from congress a recharter. 

Resumption by the Bank of the United States was destined 
to be of but short duration. It was rotten to the core ; was tot- 
tering to its fall, and the hour of final dissolution was at hand. 
On the tst of January, 1839, it made a report of its affairs to the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania, as it was required to do by 
its charter, in which it showed its assets to be $66,180,396, and 
its liabilities aggregated $33,180,855, all having been duly sworn 
to. On the 30th of March following, Mr. Biddle resigned his 
place as president of the bank, giving as his reason therefor that 
“the affairs of the institution were in a state of great prosperity, 
“and no longer needed his services.” On the oth of the following 
October it repudiated its contracts under the name of another 
suspension of specie payments, again closing its doors against 
its creditors. On the Ist January, 1840, it made a report tothe 
legislature, reporting its assets at $74,603,142; its liabilities at 
$36,959,539, and its surplus at $37,643,603, making its stock 
worth a premium of $2,643,603. This report was also duly 
sworn to. This was all for the presidential election that was to 
take place in the fall of 1840. Martin Van Buren was the can- 
didate of the Democratic party in that election; Gen. Harrison 
and John Tyler were the candidates for president and vice-pres- 
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ident of the opposing party, called the Whig party; and sucha 
party no man ever led since Sir john Falstaff was at the head 
of Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, Feeble and Bull Calf. 

Every element to which the demagogue ordinarily appeals 
was the ally of the Whig party proper,in that. contest. The 
Bank of the United States, still possessing great power through 
its moneyed connections, went into the contest with its most 
strenuous exertions. Every insolvent man whom the Bank of 
the United States had ruined; every bankrupt that the fallacious 
paper system had destroyed; every rotten bank in the Union, 
and their name was legion, all threw their influences together 
to elect the nominees of the Whig party. “Coon skins, log 
“cabins and hard cider” were the watchwords of the party. 
The staple topic in the mouth of every speaker was the ruin 
that Andrew Jackson’s and Martin Van Buren’s hard money 
system had brought on the country; a national bank and paper 
money were to be the cure. The newspapers in all the trading 
districts abounded with such advertisements as these: “ Zhe sub- 
“ scriber will pay six dollars a barrel for flour if Harrison ts elected, 
“and three if Van Buren is.” “The subscriber will pay five dol- 
“lars a hundred for pork if Harrison ts elected, and two and a 
“half if Van Buren is." The whole country was put into com- 
motion by travelling parties and public gatherings. The cause 
was declared to be that of the poor man. Doggerel verses de- 
cribed his misfortunes, and fiddles, drums and fifes spoke them 
in appropriate music. A system of public gatherings was gotten 
up which pervaded every State, county and town—which took 
place by day and by night, the insolvent banks furnishing the 
campaign funds. 

These measures secured the election of Harrison and Tyler; 
yet Mr. Van Buren’s vote showed that the country had not gone 
mad, and that the substratum of the people’s good sense re- 
mained firm. He received the largest vote that had ever been 
received by any presidential candidate before, and three hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand votes more than he had received 
four years before, when he beat the same General Harrison four- 
teen thousand votes, and yet he now received only sixty electo- 
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ral votes out of two hundred and ninety-four, and ran far behind 
on the popular vote, General Harrison receiving five hundred and 
sixty thousand more votes than he received four years before, 
making nearly a million votes polled at this election over what 
had been polled at the preceding one. These facts startled the 
public mind. It was impossible to account for them upon any 
theory consistent with a fair election. The suspicion took a 
deep root that the money of the insolvent banks had not been 
all spent in getting up public meetings. 

On the 4th of March, 1841, General Harrison took his seat 
in the white house. He immediately issued his proclamation 
calling an extra session of congress to meet on the 31st of May 
ensuing. Before that day President Harrison was no more. 
He died after a sudden illness of only a few days. This event 
made John Tyler president. And now the Bank of the United 
States, which considered, and considered with reason, that it had 
at last triumphed over all its adversaries, began to tremble, lest 
the hand of Providence was about to wrest from it the victory 
that seemed within its grasp. It was true that the leading issue 
in the campaign had been charter or no charter of a national 
bank; but it was recollected that Mr. Tyler, as a senator from 
Virginia, had voted against the recharter in 1832. However, 
he had voted for the resolution of censure upon General Jack- 
son for removing the deposits, and he had been elected as the 
candidate of the party upon whose party banners “national 
bank” was inscribed. It was remembered that Mr. Madison, 
though a life-long adversary of a national bank, though he had 
many times declared his doubts as to the constitutionality of 
such a measure, had yet yielded his scruples to the popular de- 
mand, and in 1816, as president, had approved of the charter of 
the Bank of the United States. Mr. Tyler’s message to the ex- 
tra session, the call for which he allowed to stand, contained 
recommendations which were interpreted by all to mean that he 
proposed to follow Mr. Madison’s course. The same flood 
which had swept over the country and elected the president 
had also reversed the state of parties in both houses of con- 


. gress. There was a majority in each body prepared to carry 
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out the programme of the Whig party if anything could be 
agreed on as the programme of that party. The comparative 
strength in the senate, however, was very nearly equal; but 
while the Democrats were firmly united in that body upon their 
one absorbing issue, opposition to a national bank and paper 
money, those senators who nominally acted as Whigs were 
greatly divided in their views of public measures, as must al- 
ways happen in the case of men put into power by a party con- 
stituted of the heterogenous elements that composed the Whig 
party in 1840. There were a number of individuals seeking to 
accomplish certain things which a number of their nominal 
party associates did not wish to see accomplished. 

Thus, Mississippi having been more cursed than any other 
State with lamp-black-and-rags State banks, and having had a 
more bountiful supply than any other of their paper money, the 
two senators from that State held every other public measure 
subordinated to the necessity for a general bankrupt law. Oth- 
ers came from States that demanded as the most urgent measure 
the repeal of the law creating the independent treasury for keep- 
ing the government’s money. Nothing could be done towards 
chartering a national bank without a union of all these elements. 
Consequently, bills for the three purposes were tied together 
and made mutually dependent upon each other. Subsequent 
publication of statistics has shown the explanation of the enthu- 
siasm with which the cause of Harrison and Tyler was sup- 
ported in Mississippi, and why her representatives in congress 
placed the passage of a bankrupt bill above all other measures, 
and furnishes a very good key to the whole Whig campaign. 
The circulation of its banks in the year 1842 was in the propor- 
tion of $211.00 of bank paper to every dollar of specie in the 
banks’ vaults, and no specie funds. (See Finance Reports for 
1876, p. 222.) It would be interesting to know how the circu- 
lation stood in the year 1841, but there are no statistics for that 
year. 

The three measures, tied together as one, passed congress 
concurrently. The president signed the bankrupt law, and the 


bill to repeal the independent treasury ; but, to the amazement of _ 
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the world, vetoed the bank charter. A clap of thunder from a 
clear sky could not more have amazed the public, and especially 
that part of it composed of the Whig party, than this veto. The 
friends of the bank, learning that the president was said to be 
willing to apprdéve of a~bill which should not contain certain 
features to which he especially objected in the bill just vetoed, 
immediately prepared a bill in conformity with what was under- 
stood to be his views, and rushed it through congress. This bill 
the president likewise vetoed. President Tyler has received 
unmeasured censure for this act. Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, a rep- 
resentative in congress from Virginia, afterwards secretary of 
the interior under President Filmore, made a publication in 
which he stated that the bill, substantially as it passed congress, 
was agreed upon between himself and the president, and that 
he for sometime had had the original copy with the president’s 
memoranda upon it, in his own, the president’s, handwriting. 
(Col. Benton also states in his work, that he had had that origi- 
nal bill, given to him to be used in preparing his work, and that 
it was burnt up in 1855, in a conflagration that destroyed his 
house). That after the details of the bill were agreed on be- 
tween them the president instructed him to go to Mr. Webster, 
the secretary of State, and get him to prepare the bill in con- 
formity with what was determined on. All the members of his 
cabinet except Mr. Webster resigned after he had vetoed this 
bill, each publishing his letter of resignation in which each stated, 
and all agreed, that they had been consulted by him upon the 
subject, and that it had been agreed between them and the presi- 
dent that he would approve of the bill as it was agreed on be- 
tween himself and Mr. Stuart. The president and his friends of 
course had their side to the question, in which he was held blame- 
less. But it would be prolonging this article to too great a length 
to go into a comparative statement of the case on each side, and 
besides, would be foreign to its aims and purposes. 

- The history of the great Bank of the United States, and of 
paper money in America, is now almost written. But little more 
remains to be said. The day of the bank's doom had arrived, 
Goaded by public reproaches, and left alone in a state of sus- 
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pension by other banks, in January, 1840, she essayed the 
perilous effort of resumption. No one approached her doors 
save to demand specie. In twenty days six millions of dollars 
in coin, accumulated by great effort to operate on the extra ses- 
sion of congress, were taken from her. She was forced to close 
her doors again, but of course with the pretence published to 
the world that the suspension was only temporary and for the 
public good. But she never again resumed. In time, the 
stockholders having become alarmed, appointed a committee of 
themselves to look into the affairs of the bank, who found it a 
shell. The thirty-five millions of capital was all gone, to the 
last dollar. The seventy-six millions of assets sworn to the 
month before she suspended for the last time either could not 
be discovered or were worthless. And now, when the confiding 
stockholders came to look into the manner in which their trusted 
officers had dealt with their money ; when they came to exam- 
ine the true inwardness of the affair, strange things made their 
appearance. The committee of the stockholders, having made 
a thorough examination of the bank’s affairs, reported, and 
showed that from the year 1830 to the year 1836, the period 
when it was making its most desperate struggle for a recharter, 
the loans and discounts of the bank were about doubled, its 
expenses trebled. Near thirty millions of these loans were not 
loans upon business paper ; they were loans to members of con- 
gress, editors of newspapers, brawling politicians, brckers, job- 
bers, favorites and connections. They were in most instances 
made by Mr. Biddle himself, the directory having put everything 
under the control of the exchange committee, and it having prac- 
tically put everything under his sole control. The details of the 
manner in which the bank’s money was squandered to control 
political power, would be sickening if it did not arouse indigna- 
tion and wrath. From 1830 to 1836 large sums were always 
out on loan to members of congress. One member related to 
Col. Benton his experience on applying for a loan, who, having 
borrowed the money from the Bank of the United States as he 
would have borrowed from any other bank, and with the pur- 
pose of returning it, voted afterwards against the bank, and felt 
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therefore that he could tell it without shame to himself. He 
said that he needed $4,000, and could not get it at home. He 
went to Philadelphia, to the bank, inquired for Mr. Biddle, was 
shown into an ante-room, supplied with newspapers and period- 
icals, and asked to sit and amuse himself, the president being 
engaged for the moment. Presently a side door opened; he 
was ushered into the presence, graciously received, stated his 
business, was smilingly answered that he could have it, and more 
if he wished it; that he could leave his note with the exchange 
committee and check at once for the proceeds; and if inconve- 
nient to give an endorser before he went home he could do it 
afterwards, and whoever he said was good would be accepted. 
And in telling this, the member said he could read “bribery” 
in his eyes. 

Space is wanting to go through the report of the stockholder’s 
committee and show the various ways through which the enor- 
mous capital of the bank was squandered. The report is a most 
interesting and instructive document, and will repay any one for 
its perusal. Indictments were found by the grand jury of the 
county of Philadelphia against Nicholas Biddle, Samuel Jaudon 
and John Andrews, officers of the bank, for a conspiracy to de- 
fraud the stockholders in the bank. They were arrested and 
held to bail for trial. They were released from custody, how- 
ever, upon a writ of habeas corpus, upon some technicality, and 
were never brought to trial before a jury. And thus miserably 
ended the great Bank of the United States, an institution that 
for a generation had swayed the destinies of America, and which 
was powerful enough to control the Congress of the United 
States. 

The history of paper money from that time to this is briefly 
told, and is in the memory of many living men. As there ex- 
isted from that time forward no national institution for making 
and circulating it, its issue henceforth, until the war of seces- 
sion, was confined to State banks, of which there was no scarcity, 
and which kept the States in which they were located pretty 
profusely supplied with their notes. 

In the year 1846, under Mr. Polk’s administration, the inde= 
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pendent treasury was re-established. The government, up to 
the late war, received coin alone in payment of its dues, and the 
country financially did well, suffering no drawback whatever, 
except that which was necessarily incident to the paper issues 
of the State banks, drawbacks that must flow from any such sys- 
tem of paper money. The war came on, and the government 
and the national banks flooded the country with their irredeem- 
able paper promises, which of course banished coin, and now 
the people of the United States have become so accustomed to 
see paper for money, and paper alone, that it has become ground 
into the popular mind as a sort of cardinal principle of financial 
faith, notwithstanding the disastrous experiences of the history 
of the country, notwithstanding the teaching of reason and phi- 
losophy, that paper which only purports to be a substitute for, 
and a representative of money, is and can be actually itself 
money. 

A few reflections upon this topic may not be out of place here. 

By an instinct in man, and by the common consent of man- 
kind, whoever has any more of one commodity than he needs is 
always willing to exchange that surplus for gold or silver, which, 
for the sake of convenience, I will call coin. Readiness and 
willingness to exchange its surplus for coin is common to all 
mankind, and as to the surplus of all commodities. Some parts 
of mankind wish to exchange some of their surplus commodities 
for one thing, and other of their surplus commodities for another 
thing; but all parts of mankind are willing and wish to exchange 
their surplus commodities for coin, and coin is the only thing 
that all parts of mankind wish and are willing to exchange their 
surplus commodities of all sorts and all kinds at all times for. 
It must therefore follow that whenever any individual man parts 
with any surplus commodity that he may have, he will prefer to 
have coin in exchange for it rather than anything else whatever; 
for though at the moment when he parts with his commodity he 
may be in need of no other thing, yet it may happen that in a 
short time he will be in great need of some other thing, and that 
other thing may be a surplus commodity with some other man 
who is unwilling to exchange it for anything other than coin; 
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yet he will certainly exchange it for coin, since all men are will- 
ing to exchange their surplus of all commodities, at all times, 
for coin. Therefore, when any man parts with his surplus of 
any commodity, if he does not actually exchange it for some 
other commodity of which he stands in immediate need, he will 
prefer to have coin for it, rather than to have any other thing. 
It is true that under systems of paper money men exchange 
their surplus commodities for that paper money; but, so far as 
their will is concerned, it is only because they have faith that 
the promise written upon the face of each piece of the paper 
money to give coin in exchange for it will be fulfilled, that they 
voluntarily receive that paper money in exchange for their com- 
modities ; and just in proportion as their faith that this promise 
will be performed becomes a:minished, does a disinclination to 
take this paper money in exchange arise. But whenever they 
take it, this cardinal fact is io be observed: paper money is not 
the thing that they have it in view to get, but coin, and the paper 
money is only taken because they believe that they can, when 
they desire it, convert that paper money into coin. It must fol- 
low, therefore, that any system of paper money which has, issued 
and afloat, promises to deliver more coin than the issuer has to 
deliver, must contain within its own bosom the seeds of the dis- 
ease that is to end its life; and the end of its life must, by a law 
as certain and as irresistible as that which carries the earth 
around the sun, be disaster and ruin to those who have allowed 
themselves to be made its dupes. 

When paper money is issued and circulated in excess of the 
coin which the issuer has to perform the promise written on 
each piece of it, so long as the public is ignorant of that fact, it 
circulates freely and without discount. But by degrees infor- 
mation of the true state of affairs filtrates through the mind of 
the public, this information getting into its mind speedily or 
slowly, in proportion as the issue is largely or to a small amount 
in excess ; and when that information has thoroughly permeated 
the public mind, then the disaster which always follows such 
over-issues takes place. When the public has come thoroughly 
to understand that a certain bank has a million of dollars of its 
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notes in circulation, and that it has only three hundred and thirty- 
three thousand dollars of coin to make that million good with, 
then each man has learned that the dollar note of that bank 
which he holds is worth really only thirty-three cents, and will 
be utterly worthless unless he can be so fortunate as to get to 
the bank and get his note cashed before the other holders of the 
notes who have acquired as much information upon the subject 
as he has, go there and draw out all of the coin. And when this 
state of facts has come to be generally understood, and in the 
nature of things it must always, and does always become un- 
derstood, then what is called “panic,” and “ suspension of spe- 
cie payments,” takes place. That is, banks and governments 
are called upon to perform promises which it was manifest they 
could not perform when they made them, and the trusting and 
confiding public is bankrupted and ruined. 

Thé part, and the only part, which paper can legitimately 
have in the currency of any country, is that of a check or a 
draft ; to transfer coin from one person’s account to that of an- 
ether. Its true nature is that of a certificate of deposit; and so 
long as it is confined to the functions of such a certificate it 
subserves a useful and almost indispensable purpose. But so 
soon as it is attempted to enlarge its sphere, and make it per- 
form the functions of the thing that it is intended to be only a 
representative of, ruin and disaster must follow the attempt. 
Used rightly, it is the source of inestimable blessing to mankind; 
but abused, like Pyrrhus’s elephants, it turns upon the ranks of 
its friends to destroy them. France understands, and has for 
many years understood and acted upon these principles. Her 
currency is exclusively metallic, or of paper that represents the 
metals, dollar for dollar.- In November last the Bank of France, 
including its branches, had in its vaults $400,000,000 of coin 
and bullion, a sum exceeding its current liabilities, and there is 
no note in circulation of a denomination less than $20. The re- 
sult is that France is supplied with a metallic currency in the 
greatest abundance for every demand, the lowest estimate of the 
amount of coin in the country being $1,300,000,000, the highest 
$1,600,000,000. Bank notes have no place in the currency of 
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France, different from that of checks and drafts. Each is used 
to transfer coin from one account to the other; both are used as 
certificates of deposit. The result is, the highest possible pros- 
perity to France; no panics, no suspensions of specie payments, 
except in the enfergency of war that overwhelms the country, to 
be resumed again as soon as it is over. Every man knows al- 
ways how he stands. He knows that if he is worth $10,000 to- 
day his property will be worth the same to-morrow. 
The advocates of paper money all point to the Bank of Eng- 

land as their model. See, say they, how she stands. 

« As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles ox its head.” 
She has always, say they, a circulation in excess of the coin in her 
vaults, often far in excess of what those that are called prudent 
paper money men think safe, and yet she stands always, always 
prosperous, and England goes on prospering under the system. 
That Great Britain has prospered heretofore to a marvellous 
extent, cannot be doubted ; how long that prosperity is to con- 
tinue is a subject now exercising her ablest minds. But I have 
no difficulty in affirming that her prosperity has been in spite 
of her system of inflation, and not.on account of it. We hear 
of those whom the system of inflation makes rich there, but the 
countless thousands that are ruined by it pass unobserved. 

When the panic, which all systems of inflation necessarily 

brings, threatens the Bank of England, the government thrusts 
its strong arm in between the bank and its creditors and au- 
thorizes a suspension of specie payments. The goverhment 
holds its creditors off from it until the bank has righted itself 
and got into a condition to standarun. This saves the bank and 
it goes on smoothly and beautifully. But Mr. A, who has made 
a contract with Mr. B, and who has depended upon the bank’s 
contract to give him coin on demand, is prevented by the bank’s 
suspension from having the coin to meet his engagement with 
Mr. B. Mr. B demands performance of the contract, and Mr, 
A has no strong arm of government to be thrust between him- 
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self and B, consequently A is ruined. Public attention is fixed 
upon the steady course with which the bank rides the storm, 
while but few notice the failure and bankruptcy of Mr. A and 
the others whom the suspension ruins. Mutatis Mutandis. 
Byron’s apostrophe to the ocean may well be addressed to the 


Bank of England on these occasions. 
——“ Upon the watery plain the wrecks are all thy deed.” 


The wrecks are not specially heeded until in succeeding years 
the statistican comes along and tells the mournful tale of the 
bank’s suspension and the failures and bankruptcies that it 
caused. ; 

History is said to be philosophy teaching by example; and if 
this be so, we might reasonably hope that the people of the 
United States, warned by what their parents have suffered, would 
be slow to rush upon the rocks upon which those parents have 
been dashed to pieces. But at this day they seem blind to their 
experiences, They seem to shut their eyes against all lessons 
that the past would teach. The legislation at this day upon the 
statute books of congress must bring upon us all the disasters of 
another period of panic and suspension, unless it is corrected. 
The national banking law allows any five persons to establish a 
national bank and issue currency in any amount, upon deposit- 
ing with the treasurer at Washington bonds of the United States 
to secure the circulation. The bank notes may be redeemed 
with the government legal tenders. 

The act of congress now in existence prohibits the destruction 
of any of the legal tender notes now in existence, amounting to 
three hundred and forty-six millions of dollars, and directs the 
secretary to re-issue them as fast as they come into the treasury, 
by payments to the creditors of the government. The first 
effect of this free system of banking, the notes redeemable, not 
in coin, but in government legal tenders, must necessarily be an 
undue inflation of the currency, as business revives. Omtheac- 
cepted theory of three for one, this greenback alone furnishes a 
basis for some $1,100,000,000 of bank notes. ' It must of neces- 
sity give rise to speculative enterprises, which will in turn add 
stimulus to the issue of paper money by the banks. 
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The second effect of forcing the currency to carry three hun- 
dred and forty-six millions of legal tenders, whether the business 
of the country requires that addition to the other paper money 
or not, with issues, government and bank, of all denominations 
of notes down tv $1, must be the expulsion of coin from the 
country. The result will be that when the coin has been driven 
away, the government will be suddenly called upon for more 
coin than it can procure, a suspension of specie payments by it 
will follow, and that at a time when the bank currency will be 
greatly expanded; the experiences of 1873 will be repeated, and 
a general bankruptcy and ruin will follow. 

It is constantly said that there is not specie enough in the 
world for all nations to conduct their commerce with it. No 
greater fallacy can take possession of the human mind, Con- 
ducting business upon a strictly specie basis does not depend 
upon the quantity of specie in the country. All that is required 
is such a quantity as that it may be divided and subdivided into 
so many pieces that each man may have such a number of pieces 
as that he will have one to exchange for each want that he has. 
After that quantity of specie is in a country, all the rest is but an 
occasion for expressing prices in a higher denomination of the 
money nomenclature of the country. If prices be low, which 
must happen if the supply of specie is short, the man with an 
hundred dollars is just as rich as the man who has a thousand 
dollars when specie has increased ten times. 

The Constitution of the United States, if administered in what 
was intended to be its spirit, is ample to protect the people 
against paper money and to give them the true money, gold 
and silver. Let the government stop issuing its notes, which 
the constitution gives it no authority to issue. Let it repeal 
the law for chartering national banks. It cannot prevent the 
States from chartering banks, but it can take such measures as 
will make them harmless. The great curse of State banks is 
their small notes. They drive all the coin out of the country. 
When Mr. Pitt, in the year 1797, proposed in parliament to au- 
thorize the Bank of England to issue one pound notes, Mr, 
Burke lay sick at Bath of an illness from which he never recov- 
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ered. He wrote to Mr. Canning: “Tell Mr. Pitt that if he con- 
“sents to the issuing of one pound notes, he must never expect 
“to see a guinea again.’’ Let the government then tax these 
small notes, all State bank notes under $20, so heavily that the 
banks cannot afford to issue them. Then let congress provide 
by law that whenever any State bank refuses to pay coin on 
demand a petition may be filed against it in bankruptcy. These 
two measures were recommended by Mr. Van Buren in his 
message to congress in the year 1837, and if they were adopted 
they would secure us an abundance of the money of the consti- 
itution, and put us beyond panics and suspensions of specie 
payments. 


Wm. L. Royatt, 
Richmond, Va. 
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Salutary are the lessons to be learned from studies of the con- 
flicts between the English people and their kings. Looking 
upon the serene, benignant rule of Victoria, strange indeed 
seem the multitude of these conflicts, their duration, and their 
varying results throughout the centuries anterior to the ascer- 
tainment of British liberty. In this article, we propose to notice 
briefly some of those which took place in the reign of one who, 
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in some respects, was the most notable of all. He was born in 
a time favorable for the growth of the mind of the prince in the 
knowledge of the just purposes of empire. The second son cf 
Henry the Seventh, and thus, at first, without prospect of inher- 
iting the crown, his boyhood was spent in learning the princi- 
ples of literature, music, and religion; and it was intended and 
foretold that in time he would occupy the See of Canterbury. 
His elder brother had been married to a princess who, in wealth 
and family renown, was the most brilliant match to be made in 
Europe. The death of Arthur and his becoming heir apparent, 
did not seem to cast even a shade upon the fair promise of his 
youth, nor hinder the pursuit of his peaceful studies. When, 
at eighteen years of age, he was called to the throne, the culture 
of his understanding, the beauty of his person, and the sweet- 
ness of his manners, led all men to expect a blessed rule. His 
father had not well employed his opportunities. He was yet too 
fresh from the thirty years’ conflict of the Roses, too long im- 
bued with the partisanism of the Lancasters, to be an entirely 
just sovereign, unless he had been a great anda good man. He 
was neither. He came to the throne when the nation, having 
lost the best part of its nobility and gentry, so longed for peace 
that they gladly postponed the superior claims of the House of 
York to the accident of Bosworth Field. The king's hereditary 
hatred for that family, instead of being appeased by their fall, 
took on that deeper malignity which comes always with the end 
of warfare to mean-spirited conquerors. To silence their claims, 
righteous, both in the light of reason, and the loving memories 
of Edward IV, he married the young princess, Elizabeth, whom, 
although a model of virtue and conjugal fidelity, he hated and 
maltreated, both because she was a York and because she was 
beloved by the people who rejoiced at her coronation. 

. But Henry VII had sagacity enough to discover what exac- 
tions might be laid upon a people exhausted by wars. The men 
who were old enough to remember the Plantagenets grew sad 
to feel that they had been looking in vain for the return of the 
rule which a foreign historian, in admiration of parliamentary 
influence, had described as “among all the world’s lordships, 
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“that where the public weal is best ordered, and where least vio- 
“lence reigns over the people.’ A Lancasterian faction helped 
to stretch every prerogative to the last possible limit, without 
regard to that parliament whithout whose co-operation, in the 
olden times, no great business of peace or war was wont to be 
undertaken. 

It suits not the scope of this article to speak of the adroitness 
with which he succeeded in his usurpations, and of the oppres- 
sions which, mainly to gratify his avarice, he inflicted upon his 
people. The security of his foreign connections, closely allied 
as he was with Scotland and Spain, aided by the national dread 
of more domestic bloodshed, enabled him to make himself the 
most arbitrary monarch that had ever sat upon the English 
throne. In his dying hours, the remorse which, not always, but 
most often, comes to evil-doers, beset him sorely, and in the 
midst of the exactions which his avaricious soul could not yet 
altogether repress, he distributed alms, founded religious houses, 
announced his desire that the wrongs he had perpetrated might 
be redressed by his successor, implored him not to consummate 
the espousal he had contracted with his brother’s widow, and 
then closed, by death, his eventful reign. 

The new king ascended to his place with brilliant prestige. 
Though the son of Henry of Lancaster, he was also the son of 
Elizabeth of York. His devotion hitherto to mild and refining 
arts, his blooming youth, and gracious carriage attracted all 
hearts. When, in disregard of his dying father’s injunctions, he 
married Katharine, Princess of Wales, it was mostly because at 
the age of twenty-four no fade had yet come to the cheek of the 
lovely daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. There were a few 
to shake their heads and murmur in secret at this connection; 
but the conscience of the bridegroom was without a shadow. 
Marriage bells never rang merrier. On the throne, with a queen 
by his side, he gave up the habits of the student in which he 

_ had been hitherto mostly employed. Yet he seemed disposed, 
in the exuberance of youth and felicity, not to burthen himself 
with the cares of empire, and, with a generous hand, he lavished 
the treasures that, for a quarter of a century, his father had been 
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hoarding. Fox, his aged treasurer, grew solemn and scolded 
his prodigality, and brought in Thomas Wolsey to assist in con- 
trolling it. Men and women shed tears of joy and gratitude at 
the proclamation to all who had suffered from the extortions of 
his father’s favérites, inviting their complaints. The pillory, the 
prison, and ultimately death, were their punishment. It was no- 
ticeable, however, that in the case of Empson and Dudley, the great 
ones on this list, most infamous of all pains of names to be found 
among the instruments of tyrants, these, because they had acted 
notoriously by the permission and commands of the late king, 
were given over to the hangman, wot for their extortions, but 
upon an impossible and absurd charge of conspiracy against 
himself. The people, hungry for their blood, blessed the mon- 
arch who allowed them to shed it, without inquiring into the 
reasons, which, if they had understood, would have made them 
tremble for themselves and their children. 

But that the limited length of this article forbids, we should 
like to consider Henry’s foreign policy, at first so apparently gen- 
erous, afterwards so wholly selfish. But we are thinking of him 
now mainly as an individual among the kings of England. His 
individual kingship speedily grew into the boldest relief. The 
Plantagenets, thinking of their people along with themselves, 
had suffered their separate individualities to become merged into 
theirs. Henry VIII soon learned to regard himself as the im- 
personation of the English State; and he had not been wearing 
the crown but for a brief period before it was found that, withal 
so frank, so gracious, so gay, he had inherited the tastes and 
ambitions of the most imperious of both lines of his ancestors, 
and that in the craft of employing and controlling men and cir- 
cumstances, he was superior to them all. 

We spoke of the use which Fox had intended to be made of 
Wolsey when the latter was invested with partial power. At 
this late day, it is curious to reflect how adroitly the young 
monarch employed the transcendant talents of this man as long 
as they were needful for his purposes, and when these were 
accomplished, how easily and ruthlessly they were flung aside. 
The career of Wolsey was so magnificent that it is useless to 
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look for its parallel in courts. “THE Kine ann I.” How fond 
had he been to write those words! How gracious his majesty 
to allow it! How serious the warnings from the older council- 
lors against the consequences of such presumption in a subject. 
Gifted with powers of a Roman legate, the great churchman 
did not, but the king did foresee that such an office in the hands 
of a servile subject would contribute to place the monarch 
above all human control and expose the subject more easily to 
his own ruin. With all his talents and sagacity, Wolsey did 
not know all the audacity in the temper of his master. The 
man of God had long ceased to prefer divine worship to the 
human; and, perhaps, his fondest thoughts, even at the altar, 
were in looking upon the bowing and kneeling forms of the 
highest nobles of the land, who served in his ministrations. 
Yet, if he had studied this human master better, he might have 
avoided the ruin that had already been projected in the secret 
chambers of the palace. But for our repeated observation of 
the apparently trivial means by which Infinite Justice some- 
times accomplishes its purposes, we should wonder at the sur- 
prise when, after the disgust with Katharine, which, in his ex- 
alted priestly office, he had not discouraged, instead of a Euro- 
pean princess, Anne Boleyn, a maid of the bed-chamber, was 
the one chosen to be exalted to the throne. His ill-concealed 
contempt cost all he had won. To this day, it is curious to 
consider how easily he was ruined; the mockery of reluctance 
with which the king parted from him; the playfulness with 
which, as sometimes a wild beast does with his victim, he alter- 
nated between clemency and severity, and, instead of giving him 
over to the headsman, suffering him to languish in unwhole- 
some places, as his queen was destined to do afterwards, and 
die with a heart broken by failure and remorse. They are the 
saddest words ever uttered by one who had fallen from so 
exalted an office: “If I had served my God with half the 
“zeal I served my prince, he would not have left me in mine 
“old age.” “My Prince!” This was his service; a service 
which, while it could not save himself from ruin, put back 
British liberty a hundred years. The anguish of the dying par- 
asite was not that he had postponed the service of his coun- 
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try to that of God. It was, that without love of country, and 
fear of God, he had magnified his prince above country and 
above God. Commiserate his grief as we may, we could wish, 
especially for the sake of literature, which he encouraged, that 
it had been less abject; that, in the first disappointment, he had 
given himself, like Bacon afterwards, to studies fitted to his 
genius. In the intervals of hope he projected the employment 
of yet greater servilties. In those of despair, he must have 
shuddered to remember how he had contributed, by failing to 
consult Parliament, to destroy the influence of what, to his an- 
cestors, had been the source of their loftiest pride. The oppres- 
sions and exactions that were already overtopping those of the 
preceding reign were committed with greater impunity, because 
this bulwark of national liberty ceased to be summoned, and 
what courage and patriotism were yet in the land had thus no 
opportunities to coalesce for organized resistance. “The king 
and 1” became the State. At the bidding of an adulterous — 
woman, the first turned his eye from the second, and those who 
had waited for the opportunity set upon him in full cry. Crafty 
as cruel, the king, as in the case of Empson and Dudley, saw 
that he should fall upon an unjust imputation, of having exer- 
cised legatine power in derogation of the rights of the prince 
whose service he acknowledged, on his dying bed, he had pre- 
ferred to that of God. 

Henry had now been upon the throne twenty-one years. His 
character had taken on the hardness which unbridled indul- 
gence could impart. With all the subserviency of Wolsey, he 
had a modicum of conscience and delicacy. Out of apprehen- 
sion of what parliament might do if summoned, he had forborne 
to summon it. What was wanted now, was a minister who 
would summon a parliament, but for no purpose except to de- 
moralize, corrupt, overawe and destroy it. Such a minister was 
already at hand. Thomas Cromwell, son of a Putney black- 
smith, who had been an adventurer in many lands, an acknowl- 
edged ruffian in the Italian wars, yet a student and admirer of 
Machiavelli, was the last to forsake Wolsey, in whose service 
he had lived. Shakspeare, it will be remembered, represents 
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the dying cardinal charging his follower to fling away ambi- 
tion, and thus avoid the shoals on which he had been wrecked. 
In the courage with which he pleaded for his master, men of all 
parties spoke of him as “the most faithfullest servant.” But 
among the words of this pleading were inserted others in priv: 
that fell upon the ear of the king more gratefully than any that 
had ever been uttered by human lips. It was he who, having 
first obtained the commutation of Wolsey’s punishment to the 
penalty of pramunire for the exercise of Roman legatine power, 
afterwards suggested to the despot that the most effectual way 
in which to settle the matter of the divorce with the queen, was 
to stand upon his royal supremacy, and cut, with the sword of 
Alexander, the knot that others were incompetent or reluctant 
to untie. This proposal, so audacious, lifted the blacksmith’s 
son to the acme of his sovereign’s regard. It was too audacious 
to be yet practicable. The principles of the Reformation had 
come into England, and were growing; but this king was espec- 
ially odious to the German Protestants because of his hostility to 
Luther, and they were a unit on the side of Queen Katharine. 
He would have resorted to it as it was, but that he foresaw. that 
he could corrupt the universities, and, what was of far greater 
significance, because the whole people of England, clerical and 
lay, found, to their horror, that in submitting to the legatine 
power, for the exereise of which within the realm, Wolsey had 
suffered, they were partners of his guilt, and liable to all the 
penaltigs of treason. The universal terror in this conjuncture 
was alleviated after some delay of the king and his minister by 
a free pardon of the people—who were graciously presumed not 
to have known all the enormity of the crime—and a promise of 
pardon to the clergy upon the payment of heavy fines, and an 
acknowledgement in convocation of the king to be “protector 
“and only supreme head of the clergy and church of England.” 
The events that followed the exaltation of Cromwell consti- 
tute what is the most thrilling part of the history of modern 
times. What these two men perpetrated have no parallel. Their 
very shamelessness was not less enormous than in the days of 
the worst Czsars. The repairing of Anne Boleyn to the palace 
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while the divorce was peading, the expulsion of the queen to 
the sickly atmosphere of Buckden in the hope that she might 
die there, the denial to her of the sight of her child, the flouting 
gayety upon her loneliness and despair, cried aloud for the ven- 
geance which it was strange they could not foresee. Such as 
these are credible; for all times have instanced what the unlaw- 
ful loves of men and women may perpetrate. Credible also 
was the faithful courage of More, Fisher, and a few others who 
died for their opinions, for such examples belong to all ages of 
despotism. - But what is almost incredible is the persistent 
application by this low-born minister of systematic measures for 
the overthrow of justice and liberty, religion and honor. Among 
those who, in the history of mankind, have bowed before ty- 
rants, there is nowhere to be found language so contemptibly 
mean, so abjectly unmanly as that with which the leading men 
of those times yielded, submitted, begged and implored. Those 
bishops consented to the first demand of Cromwell, almost with 
a smile, as if it were a pleasant joke of the king’s. It grew 
serious when the demand came to convocation for the right of 
nomination, by the king, of all bishops henceforth. On the 
final separation from Rome, every clergyman in England was 
required, qn a named day, to proclaim Henry VIII as supreme 
head of the church. The words of the sermons were handed 
to the sheriffs, who copied them for the bishops, and they, sher- 
iffs and bishops, were required to see that the requisition was 
obeyed without exception. There was a profounder depth yet 
for this servile priesthood. Though prostrate upon their knees, 
they, such as were not afraid to die, had not yet been made to 
place their mouths upon the ground, and kiss, and bite, and feed 
upon the dirt. When Henry separated from Rome, the Protest- 
ant spirit of the nation looked forward to independence of 
private judgment. They did not yet understand the compass of 
his imperiousness. This was to culminate in his demand, as 
head of the church, to dictate the whole religious faith of the 
nation. Although it is now three hundred and fifty years since 
this compliance was accorded in convocation, we cannot recall 
without shame the grossness of the flattery bestowed upon the 
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minion by whose counsels it had been enslaved. “The vicar- 
“general of England! He is worthy to be the vicar-general of 
“the universe!” 

The prostitution to which Cromwell subjected the bishops in 
convocation was inflicted upon parliament, and upon the courts 
of justice. Parliament was summoned only to ratify the acts of 
personal government, to extend the royal prerogative, to create 
new Statutes, and bills of attainder for the more easy, rapid and 
condign punishment of real and imaginary offenders, and, as if 
to show to the whole world, as well the English people as Euro- 
peans, that this ancient institution, which foreign publicists had 
lauded so highly, was powerless henceforth for any of the benign 
purposes of its origin. Cromwell had gathered into his hands 
the whole administration of the state, foreign and domestic, 
political, judicial and religious. Unlike his predecessor, free 
from the love of ostentation and wealth, the enormous sums he 
extorted were divided among the spies that were scattered 
throughout the land, and he calmly looked on as he saw every 
subject of the realm in terror of his name. There was but one 
prominent man in England who did not pray for his fall, and 
that was the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

We have not time to speak of the destruction of religious 
houses and the creation from their spoils of those new houses, 
the Russels, the Cavendishes, the Fitzwilliamses, and their 
likes. Nor can we linger with the continued persecution of the 
queen to her grave, the careers of Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour 
and Katharine Howard, except to say in passing, that in going 
from one to another of these loves, his conduct was like that of 
a beast rather than of a lover and husband, licensed by the laws 
of God, and the unwritten laws of gentlemen in the humblest 
degree. Whether the charge against Anne Boleyn was satis- 
factorily maintained is yet in dispute. But it is certain that her 
husband did not pretend to suspect her until the charms that 
had seduced him had faded, and his evil eye had fallen upon 
the fair and fresh Jane Seymour. The noble anger of an out- 
raged husband for the greatest grief a man of honor can suffer 
he never had felt. With his huntsmen and hounds he waited 
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in Epping forest for the sound of the cannon which announced 
her execution, and then, with horn and halloo, he dashed across 
the country to Wolf Hall, in Wiltshire, where Jane Seymour, in 
the midst of her maidens, her flowers and gorgeous vestments, 
awaited the bridal of to-morrow. He was not aggrieved, as 
husband, at the irregularities of Katharine Howard. As an im- 
perious monarch he punished them with death, and then wait- 
ed for her whom Cromwell had provided, and whom, misled by 
the pictures of Holbun, he believed to be beautiful. 

Here was the rock on which the infamous Cromwell was 
ruined. When the king, though now growing old and bloated 
with excesses, looked upon Anne of Cleves, the new bride who 
had been provided, he cried in his wrath: “ You have brought 
mea great Flanders mare.” This was enough. Once more he 
turned his eye away from his minister and let the dogs tear him 
in pieces. In vain Cranmer reminded the king that Cromwell 
had loved him “not less than he loved God,” an assurance 
deemed of great value by him who, in deference to the royal 
mandate, in exchange for Lambeth palace, had given up his 
wife and children and sent them to their kindred in a foreign 
land. But it was ot no avail. Cromwell heretofore had wrested 
from parliament that most odious of all enactments, attainder 
without summons and without evidence, a curious instance of 
retribution, when himself was the first and the only one to suffer 
from its enforcement. — It was like the fate of him whom old tra- 
dition made the inventor of the brazen ball, thought the most 
horrible of the punishments of ancient despotism, and who, 
in accordance with a caprice of the tyrant to whom it was pre- 
sented, was subjected first to its awful ordeal. 

The last years of Henry VIII are interesting mainly for the 
evidences of that strange impunity with which, even when pros- 
trated in physical infirmities, he persisted in his enormities. 
Katharine Parr escaped the fate of her predecessors only by a 
felicitous compliment which a timely hint enabled her to make, 
and by concealing, with womanly instinct, her disgust in behold- 
ing and tending the loathesome diseases that were hurrying him 
to the grave. ‘he cruelties he practiced on those who would 
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not accept all his Six Articles, his burning the Anabaptists for 
rejecting the real presence, these and numberless similar were 
submitted to without audible complaint to the last. The very 
last act of his reign was the attempt to destroy the Duke of 
Norfolk, the mightiest lord of the realm. Even when death 
was upon him, the commons passed his demand for hastening 
the execution, and the very next morning the victim’s head 
would have fallen, but that, in the hours of the night, the royal 
murderer had met his own doom, and the lieutenant of the 
tower laid aside his axe. 

The history of mankind affords no similar example of security 
in the life of a tyrant continuing undisturbed to the close of his 
rule. Around his dying bed not a single witness dared, until 
the very last, to warn him of his approaching death. It came 
upon him in the midst of his worst thoughts, and was the only 
snemy against whom he had not been able to prevail. 





ART. III.—7Zhe Social Standard of the South. 


The social system of every country must, at last, depend upon 
the industrial employment of the people, upon whose labor all 
the upper and ornamental structure must rest. The magnificent 
frieze and fagade of the Parthenon did not more absolutely rest 
on the solidity of the base and columns which supported them, 
than do the arts, refinements, and religious systems of society 
depend on the stability of labor and the permanence of those 
investments into which the earnings of industry have been con- 
tracted and condensed. As a consequence of this necessity for 
a positive basis of social subsistence, different phases of social 
usage have arisen, and peculiar standards of social character 
have become obvious among different peoples. This difference 
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of industrial pursuits developes varieties of political doctrine. 
or a mode of defending the political autonomy of each, varying 
with their different degrees of material ability to maintain their 
liberty and safety. Military nations rely upon the numbers, 
power, and strategy of their armies to defend their possessions, 
while maritime and commercial people employ their developed 
skill and accumulated wealth for the same purpose. We may, 
indeed, trace the same traits in the animal creation—proud of 
their strength, or trusting in an instinctive capacity to evade 
danger. 

If this reasoning be correct, it would follow that whenever 
the normal investments of any people have been overthrown, 
there should result such a modification of their industrial system 
as will secure the maintenance of the social standard raised upon 
the discarded system or the disabled investment. History will 
show that all nations have preserved their standard of a peculiar 
civilization until some cataclysm of domestic revolution, or of 
foreign conquest, shall have overthrown it as inadequate to the 
demonstration of the national intelligence and national virtue. 
Society, then, like some plant crushed by an avalanche, gradu- 
ally re-developes its nature under the changed condition of its 
growth. This plan of social and political modification invari- 
ably occurs, unless prevented by the want of moral stamina 
sufficiently strong to conduct such a process. Perhaps the most 
signal example of incapacity to modify a system indurated by 
time, superstition and prejudice, is presented by the present 
condition of India. This ancient empire of ideas is admitted, 
by all authorities, to have presented almost every theory of di- 
vine attributes embodied in more modern theories of theology. 
India was the mother of all the arts, including that of war, but 
from dominating over others she has become the subject of a 
distant power, which enforces rule over 200,000,000 of people 
with a military force of less than 100,000 men, separated until 
recently from their base of direction and supply by a voyage of 
more than 12,000 miles. A modern French writer has said: 

“Nulle part les races ennemis ne se sont plus violenment 
“heurtees, pour succeder sans se confondre, et se suivre sans s¢ 
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“meler, nulle part elles, demeuront plus obtinement enfermees 
“dans les etroites et infranchissables limites de leur castes.”’* 
It might be considered invidious to refer to the stagnation of 
Spain and Italy, which, for so long a period, clung to the tradi- 
tions of thought and action, once adequate to compete withthe 
most enlightened nations. We adopt this assertion from the 
explanations offered by modern witnesses, and especially by Rob- 
ertson. While, however, moral doctrines are imperishable, an 
obstinate adherence to any industrial, political or military sys- 
tem of a people, have invariably placed them under great dis- 
advantages with respect to nations more progressive than them- 
selves. This opposition to progress has paralyzed their industry 
and annihilated the investments upon which the more intelligent 
classes of society depend for the means of devoting their time 
and efforts to the advancement of the social and intellectual 
standard of their state. There have been eminent instances in 
which the decline of the national standard has been due to irre- 
sistible misfortunes. Athens, Carthage, Babylon, Tyre and 
Sidon have been, in turn, annihilated by the ruthless conquerors 
of other lands. Venice and Genoa had fallen behind in conse- 
quence of the change in the channel of Asiatic trade, but have 
regained their position somewhat since its return by the Suez 
canal. Rome has dwindled to a population about equal to a 
city of the third rank in the United States. As “the stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera,” all the haughty and obsti- 
nate types of civilization have made war against that irresistible 
phase of destiny which proclaimed perpetual progress as the 
price of political independence. Some great nations have, with 
peculiar power of adaption and with the wisdom which submits 
to the inevitable, recognized this indispensable change of insti- 
tutions they have preserved; they have even advanced, their 
standard of morality, intelligence and polity, by so doing. We 
may refer to France, England and Holland, all of which have, at 





*In no country have hostile races struggled with more violence, succeeding with- 
out merging the one in the other, following each other without amalgamation, In 
no country have the people remained more obstinately enclosed within the narrow 
and insuperable limits of their castes.—Zunant L’ Inde Pittoresque. 
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some period, been thoroughly subjugated and have regained their 
autonomy by adopting a system of industries and intelligence 
founded upon the exigency which has compelled submission. 
As England is an especial authority upon the application of 
this paper, we may cite the fact that the English people, from 
whom most of the Southern people are descended, have been 
in succession conquered by Danes, Romans and Normans, and 
that England has been, with Scotland, the battle-ground of the 
Celtic and the Latin races. England has passed from the pas- 
toral and agricultural into the maritime and commercial condi- 
tion, and now maintains her high standard of civilization by an 
eclectic system, organized from the best institutions of all those 
from whom she has been in succession compelled to learn. 
England has copied from her cenquerors the secret of her sub- 
jugation, and risen the superior of those to whom she had been 
compelled to submit. J 

It would be impossible to furnish a description of the precise 
stages by which ancient states declined from their high position 
in consequence of their ruin by conquest or domestic overthrow 
of pre-existing institutions. We may imagine the spectacle 
which followed the subjugation and sack of states and cities. 
Balbec and Palmyra, Carthage and Sidon, have bequeathed on 
sculptured slabs or, mural delineations, the trains of prisoners 
and burdens of booty. The rasing of walls and deportation 
of whole peoples, are familiar to all who read the history of 
those inexorable and brutal conquerors. Perhaps the example 
nearest our own times is that of Mexico, with its repartimientos 
of lands and slaves among the conquerors. In most of these 
cases, however, the civilization of the conquered perished ut- 
terly. At this day, the most learned men have striven with more 
or less success to interpret the language of a perished people, 
while not a vestige remains of their moral or material system. 
Modern civilization has somewhat abated the zeal of total de- 
struction. The English and French have preserved their lan- 
guage and industrial institutions, notwithstanding their numer- 
ous civil wars and social revolutions, and the Southern States of 
the Union, though the basis of investment upon which their 
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civilization depended has been repealed, have yet preserved a 
title to real property, and have still the right to adjust their 
employments and investments to the exigency which has befal- 
len their people. It is to be observed that the productive power 
of the South has not been annihilated. The value invested in 
the slave has been, by the act of emani¢pation, converted to the 
use of the freedman. The value created by this element is even 
greater from the advance of prices than formerly. It goes into 
different hands for distribution. No part of that value produced 
is now invested in the purchase of labor. Every laborer is now 
his own capitalist to the extent of his own value. But with 
this diverted or perverted investment, society has access to the 
same created vaiues as formerly. The problem is, what can 
society exchange against the products of this liberated and re- 
invested capital? Society must undoubtedly readjust its occu- 
pations. It must reconstruct its industries. Society must 
devise honorable means by which it can, here as in other civil- 
ized communities, acquire and capitalize the creations of indus- 
try, with the approval of the producers, and without employing 
other than honorable means for doing so. 

If the proposition be correct, that a high standard of charac- 
ter and manners can be best maintained by the fruits of a per- 
manent and adequate investment of capital, then such a system 
of pursuits must be presented to the people as will utilize their 
capacities for production. Such a system will not only give the 
resource of wages to the employed, it will give value to the land, 
the fields they cultivate, the houses they inhabit, the conveyances 
by which they move, the professions which they employ, the 
mental culture to which they aspire, the recreations to which they 
resort. The value of production remaining the same, but the 
means of controlling that production having been repealed, the 
problem is, how shall society subsist upon this production by 
an exchange of that which will be regarded by the producer 
as satisfactory equivalent? This may be effected by develop- 
ing, under adequate modifications, the energies and talent, once 
latent and unnecessary, but still adequate to the creation of this 
equivalent as.stated. Suppose an English workman produce a 
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fabric worth five pounds, it is instructive to observe how society 
will sift from him the shillings and pence of which this sum is 
composed, and this with the cheerful acquiescence of the work- 
man. He may distribute his earnings, according to the scale of 
his social wants or tastes, among his landlord, merchant, butcher, 
baker, seamstress, washerwoman, the teacher of his children, his 
clergyman, physician, the capitalist-broker, who discounted his 
gains in advance ; he may solace himself with the spectacle of a 
theatre ; or, if drawn into some violation of a corporate ordinance, 
he may contribute somewhat to the fees of the officer who 
arrests, or the attorney who defends him. Society, established 
upon the basis of free labor, must organize such a system of ex- 
change that the earnings resulting from the different species of 
labor, shall be absorbed by exchange of social services, so to 
speak, leaving whatsoever balance may remain to be capitalized 
for the maintenance of those who do not resort to rude labor, 
but give their leisure either to illustrate society or to compen- 
sate those who do. 

Southern society, since the cataclysm to which we have ad- 
verted, has lost this capacity of equivalent exchange. This 
must be regained and placed on the same footing as elsewhere. 
A valued octogenarian friend was at school with the children 
of distinguished refugees from France, and well remembers to 
have seen such men as Talleyrand, Gen. Moreau, Dupont, De 
Nemours and other eminent immigrants of the French Revo- 
lution. He witnessed the energy with which those illustrious 
and refined persons betook themselves to unwonted industries. 
The celebrated Dupont powder mill.was founded on this transi- 
tion. One of the most intellectual of these ladies sold vegeta- 
bles of her own culture. Our own Judge Marshall patronized 
a French refugee, from whom he took lessons in dancing. An- 
other noble exile entered the orchestra with his violin, earned a 
liberal subsistence by the exercise of a talent which his former 
wealth had enabled him to cultivate. These industrial reminis- 
cences are confirmed by the European experience of the same 
capacity in an impoverished nobility to maintain their standard 
by adopted industries. A\ll are familiar with the establishment 
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of certain industries in England by the refugees from the re- 
ligious persecutions in France. The minister of France who 
announced to Frederick the Great the accession of Louis XV 
to the throne of France, proffered the offices of his master in 
any object in which his master might be interested. “I know 
‘of no services His Majesty can render me,” replied Frederick, 
“unless he shall revoke another Edict of Nantes.” 

In this he alluded to the valuable aid afforded Prussia by the 
mechanics and men of science who had taken refuge in Prussia 
after that event, and who aided in establishing that change in the 
industries to which the German empire owes so much of its 
greatness. It may be added that Russia has realized the ne- 
cessity of paying tribute to progress. The visit of Czar Peter 
to the ship-yards of Europe, the invitation given by his succes- 
sors to the engineers and mechanics of Europe and America, 
has resulted from the same cause. The emancipation of the 
serf has added greatly to the national energies. The commer- 
cial and strategetic system of railroads, the splendid campaigns 
of Khiva and Bulgaria, the manufacture of all national necessa- , 
ries, with the exportation of grain and hemp, which distinguish 
the progress of modern Russia, have all resulted from the same 
necessity of varying the national industries, advancing the na- 
tional credit, and maintaining her position in the front rank of 
modern nations. 

This development of industry and of investment does not 
merely maintain and elevate the social standard of States, but 
it furnishes the only means under our republican and represent- 
ative system by which we can preserve our political honor. 
We are still proud of the term sovereignty, and it is usual to dis- 
pute whether sovereignty can be predicated of a power qualified 
by the concession of any one attribute of supreme power. But 
whether this be so or not, sovereignty cannot certainly be af- 
firmed of a power which depends for its exercise on the assent 
of any other authority. Sovereigns have been, and indeed still 
are, supreme at home, yet standing in awe of other sovereigns. 
Montezuma, in the presence of Cortes; Lear, under the control 
of his perfidious daughters; the kings before Napoleon at Til- 
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sit; the small sovereigns of the Gerolstein class, who had to 
negotiate a treaty with a neighboring sovereign to try the range 
of a piece of ordnance, not having themselves a sufficient extent 
of territory for the experiment; the thirty kings whose thumbs _ 
and toes had been cut off, and who “ gathered their meat” under 
the table of their Assyrian conqueror—all of them were sover- 
eigns. 

Some of the States of the South, which maintained separate 
sovereignty, with the right to judge of the infraction of the su- 
premacy, have since the decision of the war acquiesced in the 
paramount authority of the Federal Government to decide conti- 
nental questions involving State supremacy. Thus, Virginia, 
in a case of alleged violation of her reserved rights in the arrest 
of a State judge by a Federal judge, has instructed her attorney- 
general to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Louisiana permits a Federal judge to prohibit officers of the 
State from executing a law of the State. The people of these 
States may entertain the same opinions of the nature of the 
government as formerly, but the right of the sovereign has 
been qualified by the want of ability to execute it. At last, 
the sovereignty of a State can alone be affirmed of a govern- 
ment which can enforce its own construction of its own acts, 
without the assent, and even against the opposition of any other. 
Nor need we go back to antiquity or cross the ocean for exam- 
ples of that which we assert. The abstract rights of Delaware, 
or of Kansas, are the same with those of New York or Pennsyl- 
vania; yet, if these two great States would stand back to back in 
a struggle for any one of their rights, the struggle would em- 
barrass, if it did not arrest, the operations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, while either of the smaller States would be put in the 


-guard-house for disorderly conduct. The Constitution of the 


United States has by no means changed the arbitrament of dis- 
puted treaties among sovereigns. It has still the supreme abil- 
ity to enforce a constitution. This supreme ability is repre- 
sented by numbers orgarszed in representative, judicial and 
executive departments. The equivalent and co-efficient of 
power under the Federal Constitution is numbers. A State, 
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therefore, which possesses numbers, manifests a power of ‘consti- 
tutional construction according to its co-proportion of national 
representation. The possession or acquisition of this element 
of power depends on the comparative inducements which the 
several States can offer to the residents to remain, or to the 
emigrant to resort to their State. Suppose we illustrate the 
manner in which this acquisition of numerical power has af- 
fected the political rights of the several States of the Union. 
At the formation of the Federal Government in 1790, the South- 
ern States had just one-half of the representation in the house 
of representatives, with, we believe, a majority in the senate. 
The whole population of the South, black and white, was then 
greater than that of the North, though, in consequence of the 
limitation of slave representatives, the number of members of 
congress was about equal. When the population of the several 
States shall be represented in the house of representatives, ac- 
cording to the census of 1880, assuming the same ratio of in- 
crease in the several States and territories during the present 
decade as in the last, we should have an approximate popula- 
tion of 46,302,570. Of this population the former slave States 
will have about 18,446,274, or about forty per cent., or a propor- 
tionate representation in the electoral college and house of rep- 
resentatives. Should we deduct such States as Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and Louisiana, whose interests are rather Western than 
Southern, the influence of these States would be reduced to per- 
haps less than thirty per cent. of the representative vote. Should 
the madness or injustice of party lead to the cancellation of the 
negro ratio, there might be even a greater diminution of rela- 
tive sectional influences. 

When we regard the representation of the States in the 
senate, the doctrine of an equal and sovereign statehood will 
begin to tell fearfully against the Southern States. Of the 
present thirty cight States, we have but fourteen, or something 
less than forty per cent. of the vote. It must not be forgotten 
that there stand on the threshold of the Union eleven territories 
rapidly filling up by emigration, whose admission is inevitable. 
This accession, raising the number of States to forty-nine, will 
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reduce the power of the Southern States to twenty-seven per 
cent., or little more than one-third of the legislative power in 
one house, with a little more than one-fourth in the other. Nor 
may we expect to escape this progressive supremacy of one part 
ofthe Union. It has been caused by the extraordinary induce- 
ments offered by the industries and improvements of the West- 
ern region. In 1790 the total population of the Union was 
3,231,930; adding the nominal increase of 1.38 per cent. per 
annum, it should be in 1880, 15,651,930. It may be, how- 
ever, estimated at 46,302,570. It thus appears that about seventy 
per cent. of the present population is due to immigration, since. 
the establishment of the Union. Of course much of this immi- 
gration has fallen within the Southern States, but within the last 
year there has arrived in the ports of the United States 157,776, 
of which but ten per cent. have sought the Southern States, 
classing Missouri, Kentucky and Maryland among them. The 
political and commercial affiliation of this population cannot be 
doubtful. From this reasoning, and the facts adduced in its sup- 
port, is it not obvious that the glorious galaxy of States, which 
in effect founded the Union and directed its eastern sections, 
cannot much longer be regarded as a controlling section of the 
Union? Is it not plain that with the development in new terri- 
tories of production and of commerce, the Union is separating 
itself into new associations of assimilated interests? Do we 
not see that the Southern States are fast receding from the posi- 
tion of a controlling section, are becoming but a group of 
States ? This tendency must be arrested. This indurated organ- 
ism of ideas, applicable alone to a peculiar and irrevocable past, 
must be buried in the catacombs of the unavailable. There must 
be a large stone rolled against this door of its sepulture. There 
must be a new path of departure marked out, and the Southern 
people must follow it. 

1. All issues irrelevant to the future progress and harmony of 
the South in the Union must be discarded and eliminated. 

2. There must be a new schedule of industries published, 
under which all the energy of all the peop!e may be employed, 
and capital accumulated adequate to the maintenance of the 
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brightest standard of honor and intellect.which the South has 
ever known. 

To achieve the first of these objects, there must be studious 
avoidance of all discussions which tend to revive the sectional 
separation of the past. There must be a sedulous study of the 
progress of abstract and actual sciences as it exists in Europe, 
It need not be taken second handed from the States of the 
North, who have themselves copied from abroad. Let our young 
men study mathematics and chemistry in France, manufactures 
in Germany and England, commerce and navigation in England, 
with literature and the fine arts in the best schools of all these 
countries. Let us have an eclectic progress founded on the best 
examples of modern civilization. To give effect to this general 
idea will require a system of polytechnical instruction. The same 
features which have been adopted in the course of instruction 
in the universities of Virginia and of Washington and Lee, 
should be extended to all other institutions in the South. 

With such an adjustment of our industrial system, the ex 
hausting drain of immigration may be arrested. With sucha 
means of accumulated and funded investment, the intelligence, 
refinement and influence of our people will be revived and 
maintained, and the Southern people will again take their stand, 
if not at the head of the column of States, at least the equals 
among those who do. 





ART. IV.—The Native and Foreign Elements in the English 
Language. 


The English people once had the roots of a great tongue, but 
instead of developing these into full vitality and beauty, they 
went abroad to cull branches from roots whose growth was 
consummaied ages ago, and which could probably never bring 
forth fresh blossoms and fruit in their native soil, much less in 
a foreign one. We refer to the importations from the Greek 
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and Latin with which the English language is so overloaded. 
Now whilst these tongues are almost as noble and perfect as 
human speech is capable of becoming, still we regret their fur- 
nishing so large an element in the English language, as they 
are foreign and extraneous to it. They do not belong to the 
national or individual life of the people. They do not spring 
from the soil, stretching forth long, deep roots and fibres under- 
neath. They are boughs without root, stuck into a foreign soil, 
and nothing can impart to them the vitality and characteristic 
qualities of words springing from the individual life and genius 
of a people, enrooted in its peculiar needs and ideals, inter- 
twined with its old traditions. 

The old Saxon was a Gothic tongue, spoken and developed 
in England. It naturally assumed a new form after the Norman 
conquest, becoming Norman-Saxon, or semi-Saxon. Later, it 
was still further modified and very greatly weakened by the 
excessive introduction of Greek and Latin terms. It is only to 
be regretted that whilst the savans were introducing these for- 
eign elements so largely into the English language, they did not 
likewise introduce the case declination of the Latin, as this would 
have contributed greatly to the strength of the language. 

Stunted, however, as was the growth of the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, and overlaid as it was with foreign accretions, it still 
furnishes us with many of the strongest and most expressive 
words in that composite structure we call the English language. 
Husband and wife, for instance, are Anglo-Saxon terms—hus- 
band signifying a house band, and denoting the man’s office in 
sustaining and holding together his household; whilst wife is 
derived from a Saxon word signifying to weave, which gives us 
a clue to the ideal and standard of womanly activity in those 
days; or, to use the term of the period, it gives us an insight 
into what the old Saxons considered “the proper sphere of 
woman.” How much sweeter, more sacred and more forcible 
are the terms “husband,” and “wife,” than “spouse,” or “con- 
sort,” which somehow seem shadowy and unreal, suggestive of 
stilts and “ make-believe,” and not of the strong, warm, human 
tie that the words “wife” and “husband” bring before us. 
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God, man, friend, life, love, home, heaven, and many of the 
’ sweetest and most forcible words in the English language may 
be traced to an Anglo-Saxon origin. “Old,” and “young,” for 
instance, which are so much more expressive than “ senile” 
and “juvenile,” are derived from the Anglo-Saxon, and so is 
“sweet,” the lovliest adjective in our language, and incompara- 
bly more forcible and significant than the corresponding adjec- 
tive “dulcet,” borrowed from the Latin. A charming idea rises 
to our minds when we are told of a woman who has a sweet 
voice, but how greatly would the effect be impaired were she 
described as having “a dulcet voice.” 

We have noticed that the finest writers of the day (as well as 
the finest conversationalists) aim at the shortest and simplest 
words that will express their ideas; hence, whenever practicable, 
they give the preference to Anglo-Saxon words rather than to 
the more stately and sonorous terms borrowed from the Greek 
and Latin. It is true that in a good many provinces (physics 
and metaphysics, for instance,) the Anglo-Saxon, in its imperfect 
development, does not furnish terms adequate to the free hand- 
ling of the subject; but whenever their range of topics will 
admit of it, the leading writers of the day give a very noticeable 
preference to short, simple, Anglo-Saxon words. For instance, 
what person of fine taste or liberal culture would, at the present 
day, speak of an “elemosynary institution?’ Would he not 
much sooner use the short, clear, Anglo-Saxon term, “an alms- 
house?” In the same way, any writer of fine taste would be 
apt to speak of a man’s home, rather than of his residence; of 
his house, rather than of his mansion; his wife, rather than of 
his spouse. He would describe a man as being engaged in 
thought, rather than in cogitation; as enjoying happiness, rather 
than felicity; as seeking after God and heavenly things, rather 
than after the Deity and celestial things; and so on, in a number 
of instances, that might be indefinitely multiplied to show how 
much fuller of life and strength are the words that spring from 
the individual life of any people than those that are borrowed 
from foreign language, be they never so polished and elegant. 
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Above all things, individuality is to be desired in a nation’s 
mode of life, thought, language, and all things. 

Now that lofty Johnsonian periods are so much out of vogue, 
it seems strange to us to read Pope’s sneering comment on the 
use of short words in verse: 


“ And ten low words oft creep in one dull line,” 


says he scornfully. He evidently considered short words quite 
below the use of the poet, lacking in grace, dignity, and 
strength; but Pope to the contrary notwithstanding, we main- 
tain that short words need not creep nor be dull, but that aptly 
chosen and empioyed they give additional vigor and fire to verse 
as well as to prose. The most striking and effective use of short 
words in verse is to be found in Shakespeare, a thing very un- 
common in his day. This is more especially the case in “ King 
Lear,” which, as a recent author says, is made up of lines that 
neither Pope nor any other writer would dare to characterize as 
dull, and which certainly do not creep, but move on with terrible 
force and earnestness. The preponderance of Anglo-Saxon 
words in this play is very noticeable throughout. Indeed, this 
is so largely the case, that we scarcely know which passages to 
adduce in support of the assertion. Amongst other scenes 
which might confirm it, however, we recall the one in which 
Lear, watched over by Cordelia, after his cruel experiences, wakes 
up and finds her by his side. 
Lear. You do me wrong to take me out o’ the grave. 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 


Upon a wheel of fire that mine own tears 
Do scald, 


Cordelia asks : 


Sir, do you know me? 
Lear, You area spirit, 1 know, Where did you die? 
Cordelia. Still, still far wide! 
Lear, Where have I been? Where am I? 
* * I know not what to say— 
I will not swear these are my hands; 
Let’s see, 
I feel this pin prick. Do not laugh at me, 
For as I am a man, i think this lady 
To be my child. 
Cordelia, Andsolam. I am. 
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In the last act, the bereaved father thus laments over his dead 
child, and surely no lines were ever further from creeping than 
these: 

Howl, howl, howl, howl! O ye are men of stone; 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d use them so 

That heaven’s vault should crack. O she is gone! 

I +now when one is dead, and when one lives. 

She’s dead as earthh * * No, no, no life. 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life 

And thou no breath at all? O thou wilt come no more. 
Do you see this? Look on her—look, her lips, 

Look there, look there! 

In these and many other passages in Shakespeare, not to 
mention other writers, we have striking examples of the force 
and vigor that may be conveyed by short words. 

To revert, however, to the importations from the Greek and 
Latin, with which the English language abounds. To the thor- 
ough linguist these borrowed phrases, which he can trace back 
to their native roots, are full of expressivencss, but this is in a 
great measure thrown away on a person who has not made a 
study of the dead languages. There are thousands of ex- 
pressions in our language full of nice and subtle meaning to 
the scholar who is acquainted with their Greek and Latin deri- 
vations; but how meagre and imperfect an idea do they convey 
to the unlettered. We mean to those of a plain and limited 
education that does not include philology. This class must 
first learn the word itself, and then learn to couplea certain idea 
with it; for the word does not naturally and inevitably link it- 
self with the idea—as in the German language, of which we 
shall speak later—but can be coupled with it only by training. 
Take, for instance, the verb “to fluctuate.” Only the Latin 
scholar can understand the full force of the expression, and see 
the striking word-picture it conveys—the uncertain motion of 
the waves, now rising up high, now fitfully sinking, and thus so 
aptly typifying an undecided state of the mind. Again, take 
the verb “to subjugate.” How forcible to one who can resolve 
it into original elements—swé, under ; 7ux, a yoke—it brings up 
a vivid picture of placing one under the yoke. The word con- 
jugal, too, derived from coz, together, and juz, a yoke, gives us 
a picture of yoking together. Indeed, there are thousands of 
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vivid word-pictures in our language, but they belong mostly to 
the class of pictures called transparencies, which can be seen only 
when you place a light between you and them; they presenting, 
at other times, the appearance of a blank surface. The greater 
part of the word-pictures in the English language requires to be 
illuminated by the study of two dead languages, in order to be 
discerned. 

The German language alone, amongst all modern tongues, 
contains the elements of growth and vitality in its own bosom. 
It has borrowed little or nothing from any other language. 
From its own native roots it has sprung up, a noble tree, with 
wide-spreading branches, laden with blossoms and fruit, nor can 
we see any limitations to the further expansion of this tree, since 
the branches, instead of being cut from a foreign tree and nailed 
to a trunk whose life-sap does not permeate their veins, are 
growing from a native trunk. The use of the case declination 
also gives the German language an immense facility for growth 
from within. 

The German is the most picturesque and expressive of all 
modern tongues, and its rich and multiform combinations are 
within the comprehension of all, even of the lowliest peasant, 
because they are all formed of native terms, springing from the 
individual life of the people, from their innate wants and ideals. 
In this language nearly every expression conveys a word-pic- 
ture—a vivid one, apprehended at once, without the necessity 
of any recondite researches into its original elements. Let us 
take, for instance, the German verb “to persuade,” weberre- 
den, literally “to overspeak.” What a picture does it bring up 
of a voice persistent and clamorous, overpowering all contend- 
ing voices. Their verb “to convince,” ueberzeugen, gives us 
equally as striking a picture. When we come to analyze it, 
we find it means “to overprove.” Uedertreffen, to excel, lite- 
rally translated, is “to strike over or above.” Indeed, by the 
aid of this term weder (over), the Germans make an almost 
endless array of expressive verbs, whilst they form equally as 
forcible terms by combining various verbs with weg (away), unter 
(under), sz¢ (with), and other prefixes too numerous to mention. 


6 
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There is a picturesqueness about German nouns as well as 
about verbs and other parts of speech. For instance, what we 
call the east, they call “das morgenland’”—“the morning land.” 
Their term for thimble is full of a childlike sportiveness, “finger 
hut,” literally “finger hat;’’ while they call a glove “ei hand- 
schuh,” (a hand shoe,) and pantaloons “ deinkleider,” (leg cloth- 
ing). 

We have come across few terms more expressive than the 
German ones for advantage and disadvantage, (or they might be 
rendered prepossession and prejudice). The former, “vorthei,” 
(literally fore share,) conveys the very just idea that the first 
share of anything is apt to be the best and most bounteous, 
while the other term, “achtheil,” (after share,) conveys a vivid 
idea of the disadvantage to which a person is exposed from get- 
tng his share of anything late in the process of division. 

The German combinations of words fill the language with for- 
cible terms, expressions that explain themselves at once, and 
require no searching into the mouldy roots of dead languages. 
In this respect it ranks above the English, and, indeed, above 
all modern languages. 





‘ART. V.—1. Kin Beyond Sea. North American Review for 
September-October, 1878. Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

2. Mr. Hoar's Specch in United States Senate, March, 1879, on 
the Bill to Pay Arrears of Pensions to Soldiers in the Mex- 
ican War. 

3. Mr. Blaine on Negro Suffrage. North American Review, 
March, 1879. 


To repel charges, both expressed and implied, persistently 
made against a people who have been misunderstood and mis- 
represented, is the object of this paper. The duty is not alto- 
gether an agreeable one. Its discharge requires a revival of 
many painful memories. 
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Infandum . . . jubes renovare dolorem; 
—— Quis talia faude 
Temperet a lacrimis ! 


But unwillingness, however strong, to recur to a bitter past 
must not be allowed to prevail against the claims of truth and 
justice. When these demand speech, silence ceases to be a virtue. 
Truth suffers and error finds favor, from—we use the words of 
that close observer, Lord Bacon—“the difficulty and iabor which 
men take in finding out the truth, and because when it is found 
it imposeth upon men’s thoughts. * * * This same truth 
is a naked and open daylight, that doth not show the masks and 
mummeries and triumphs of the world half so stately and dain- 
tily as candle-lights.” 

The people of the Southern States of North America had 
reason to expect justice, on the subject of the late war, from 
the mother country. From her they had derived, with their 
lineage, their ideas, moral and political. After her example, 
they had learned to love liberty, to resist wrong, to strive for 
principle, and to vaiue independence. The barons at Runny- 
mead, the calm but resolute Hampden, the conscientious Falk- 
land—such men, their acts, the rights and immunities they 
contended for—these have always been household words with 
the people of whom we speak. In Great Britain, it was sup- 
posed, too, by the same people, that attention to the science of 
government, and study of the institutions proper to free and 
popular forms of government, would have led to right judg- 
ments, and to prevention of the errors to which we are about to 
refer. 

Freely, then, we confess to feelings of no little surprise and 
disappointment at the discovery that so eminent a scholar and 
statesman as Mr. Gladstone should have awarded to the United 
States Government, and the people of the Northern States, hon¢ 
ors which he cannot think rightly due to them, unless, whether 
from prejudice or ignorance, he has grossly misjudged the peo- 
ple of the South and their acts; and, moreover, unless he has 
failed to master the political system of the country. We refer 
to a late article, entitled “Kin Beyond Sea,” in the North Amer- 
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ican Review, for September-October, 1878. Of its general tenor, 
we leave others to speak. That with which we are at present 
concerned, is the following paragraph: “I will not close this 
“paper without recording my conviction that the great acts and 
“the great forbearances which immediately followed the close 
“of the civil war, form a group which will ever be a noble 
“ object in his political retrospect to the impartial historian; and 
“that, proceeding as they did, from the choice and conviction 
“of the people, and founded, as they were, on the very princi- 
“ples of which the multitude is supposed to be the least tole- 
“rant, they have, in doing honor to the United States, also ren- 
“dered a splendid service to the general cause of popular gov- 
“ernment throughout the world.” 

Great acts, and great forbearances! Surely we have here 

either 
—— Fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well-plac’d words of glazing courtesy, 
or, Mr. Gladstone’s mental vision must have been under some 
spell, which was towards it like that in Comus, towards the 
sight 
Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 
And give it false presentments. 

Has the story of the Southern States since the war never 
reached them? A story of manifold oppressions and galling 
tyrannies, by which a high-minded, though conquered people, 
were ground to the dust; wrongs, compared with which the 
ship-money that Hampden resisted, and the arbitrary measures 
which in England led to civil war and change of dynasty, were 
really trifles. If Mr. Gladstone has ever heard of these things, 
how is it that he can talk of “great acts and great forbearances?” 
We have read the paragraph over and over, to ascertain whether 
his commendation is not really meant for the South ; whether he 
may not refer to her dignified acceptance of the inevitable, her 
patient, heroic eudurance of “contumely and the oppressor’s 
wrong.” But the context forbids; the mention of “free choice 
and conviction,” and the laudation of the United States, appear 
to exclude such construction. 
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When, then, these expressions come from such a source, it is 
time that some voice should be raised in behalf of the maligned 
South, and of truth. 

To attribute forbearance to one is to imply, to say the least, 
guilt in another. For unless there be guilt deserving punish- 
ment on the one hand, there cannot be on the other the forbear- 
ance which refrains from inflicting the deserved punishment. 
Now it will appear, when we come to speak later of the ‘‘acts” 
of the United States, that any claim or ascription of forbearance, 
by or to that government, must rest so/e/y and exclusively on the 
fact that the late war between the States was not followed by 
any trials or convictions for treason. But if there was no trea- 
son, then there could be no proceedings against it, and conse- 
quently no forbearance in abstaining from them. Mr. Gladstone 
must have forgotten when he wrote, or he had never thoroughly 
comprehended, the true nature of the political institutions of the 
United States. Indeed, he has again fallen into an error, 
with which a distinguished critic (Lord Macauley) long ago 
charged him. And his liability to this error proves the justice 
and sagacity of the criticism. “It is not unusual for a person, 
“who is eager to prove a particular proposition, to assume a 
“major of huge extent, which includes that particular proposi- 
“tion, without ever reflecting that it includes a great deal more. 
“The facility with which Mr. Gladstone multiplies expressions, 
“stately and sonorous, but of indeterminate meaning, eminently 
“qualifies him to practice this sleight on himself and on his 
“readers. * * * He first resolves on his conclusion; he then 
“makes a major of most comprehensive dimensions, and having 
“ satisfied himself that it contains his conclusion, never troubles 
“himself about what else it may contain; and as soon as we 
“examine it we find that it contains an infinite number of con- 
“clusions, every one of which is a monstrous absurdity.” In the 
present instance the mayor is this: It is great forbearance not to 
hang, or in some way punish judicially,a traitor. Thisistrue. But 
any one who at all knows the history of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and of the formation of the constitution; any one who 
understands the relation of the States to that government and 
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to each other, and is conversant with the practice of States, 
especially those of New England, under the constitution, will 
at once perceive that this #ayor includes “an infinite number of 
“conclusions, every one of which is a monstrous absurdity.” 
Yet each and all of these monstrous absurdities must be ad- 
mitted, before the mzxor, in the required syllogism, can be 
allowed, viz: That Mr. Davis, or any one who was true to his 
State, in secession, was a traitor. If Mr. Gladstone is ignorant 
of the elementary doctrines, the first principles of the Constitu- 
tion and Government of the United States, as they were in 1860, 
we fear it is too late for himto learn them. To state them here, 
with the facts and grounds on which they rest, would be impos- 
sible, for they would fill a volume. We must come, then, 
directly to the question, was secession treason? This depends, 
in turn, upon the truth or error of the proposition that the Con- 
stitution of the United States, as formed in 1787, was a compact 
between sovereign States. If so, the right to secede follows 
necessarily. This consequence is admitted, even by Judge 
Story and Mr. Webster, the great pillars of the opposite theory, 
that the constitution was ordained by the people of the States 
as one nation. Judge Tucker, one of the earliest commentators 
on the constitution, writing in 1802, affirmed that the constitu- 
tion was “an original, written, federal and social compact, vol- 
“untarily and solemnly entered into by the several States, and 
“ratified by the people thereof, respectively.” (See Tucker’s 
Blackstone, appendix D). Judge Tucker adds: “The idea of a 
“compact or federal republic was probably borrowed from 
“Montesquieu, who treats of it as an expedient for extending 
“the sphere of popular government, and reconciling internal 
“freedom with external security.” Judge Story quotes as 
above from Judge Tucker, and thus comments: “The obvious 
“ deductions which may be, and, indeed, have been, drawn from 
“considering the constitution as a compact between the States, 
“are, that it operates as a mere treaty or convention between 
“them, and has an obligatory force upon each State no longer 
“than it suits its pleasure, or its consent continues; that each 
“State has a right to judge for itself, in relation to the nature, 
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“extent and obligations of the instrument, without being at all 
“bound by the interpretation of the Federal Government, or by 
“that of any other State; and that each retains the power to 
“withdraw from the confederacy, and to dissolve the connexion, 
“when such shall be its choice. * * * These conclusions 
“may not always be avowed, but they flow naturally from the 
“doctrines which we have under consideration. They go to 
“the extent of reducing the government to a mere confederacy 
“ during pleasure.” (Story’s Commentaries, Book III, sec. 321.) 
Mr. Webster, in like manner, says: “Where sovereign com- 
“munities are parties, there is no essential difference between a 
“compact, a confederation, and a league. They all equally 
“rest on the plighted faith of the sovereign party. A league 
“or a confederacy, is but a subsisting or continuing treaty. * * 
“* Tf, in the opinion of either party, it be violated, each party 
“may say he will no longer fulfil its obligations on his part. 
“but will consider the whole league or compact at an end, 
“although it might be one of its stipulations that it should be 
“perpetual.” (Speech in United States Senate, 1832). 
Geometricians often demonstate the truth of one proposition 
by supposing its opposite, and then proving the absurdity of the 
supposition. Messrs. Story and Webster, who ardently desired 
a consolidated government, attempted the same method. As 
thus: “If the constitution is not that of one people, let us sup- 
“ pose it a compact between sovereign States. Then, this and 
“that (as above) will flow naturally from the supposition. Was 
“ever veductioad absurdum more complete?” But skilful rea- 
soners as were those gentlemen, it seems to have escaped them 
that to brand as absurd the conclusions to which the doctrine 
leads, was to assume one of the very points in dispute. Their 
logic was, that the premises must be false because the obvious 
deductions from it contained rank heresy. It was bad logic, for 
it left them still the task of proving that the conclusions were 
open to such objection. So far from this, most of the principles 
comprised in those conclusions were exactly the principles 
insisted on by the seceders—principles as old as the constitu- 
tion, and generally accepted as true for the first half century 
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after the formation of the Union. The one which now partic- 
ularly concerns us was, during that period, not questioned, viz: 
“That each State retains the power to withdraw from the con- 
“ federacy, and to dissolve the connexion, when such shall be its 
“ choice.” 

It is conceded, then, that if the constitution was a compact, 
the States had the right to secede; and, consequently, secession 
was not treason. 

Now, to any impartial mind, the proof is conclusive that such 
was the true character of the constitution. 

This proof is to be drawn from many quarters; it is also 
cumulative. Our present limits will permit but little more than 
reference to some of the main points. And first, we make good 
what has just been affirmed, that it was the received theory of 
the constitution, by all political parties, at the time of its forma- 
tion, and so continued for nearly fifty years afterwards. 

In the debate on Foote’s resolution, in the United States Sen- 
ate, in 1830, the doctrine of State Rights—that is, that the rights 
and powers not expressly delegated to the United States by the 
compact known as the constitution, still belonged to the States 
—was urged and insisted on by Mr. Hayne, senator from South 
Carolina. He was opposed by Mr. Webster. This conflict 
brought out the theory, scarcely heard of before, that the con- 
stitution had been made by the people of the United States as 
one people; a theory then convenient, because South Carolina 
threatened to nullify a law of congress. By a singular coinci- 
dence, if not expressly to meet the coming exigency, Mr. Jus- 
tice Story about this time put forth his “Commentaries on the 
Constitution,” maintaining the national, “one people,” theory. 
Then, in 1833, in the great debate, in the United States Senate, 
between Messrs. Calhoun and Webster, “the two theories first 
met face to face.’ Mr. Calhoun’s speech stands, and-ever will 
stand, unanswered. 

Mr. A. H. Stephens, in his work, “The War Between the 
States,’ points to the change wrought, probably by the perfect 
logic of that speech, in the views of Mr. Webster. Ina speech 
delivered in 1851, at Capon Springs, Va., (quoted, by Mr. Ste- 
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phens,) Mr. Webster describes the constitution by the very word 
which he had repudiated, viz: “compact.” He says: 

“The leading sentiment in the toast from the chair is, ‘the 
“Union of the States.” The Union of the States! What mind 
“can comprehend the consequences of that Union,” &c. The 
Union, then, was one of States. He proceeds: “ How absurd it 
“is to suppose that when different parties enter into a compact 
“for certain purposes, either can disregard any one provision, 
“and expect, nevertheless, the other to observe the rest. * * * 
“T have not hesitated to say, and I repeat, that if the Northern 
“ States refuse, wilfully and deliberately, to carry into effect that 
“part of the constitution which respects the restoration of fugi- 
“tive slaves, and congress provide no remedy, the South would 
“no longer be bound to observe the compact. A bargain can- 
“not be broken on one side, and still bind the other side,’ &c. 
Here, be it noted, that, according to this, the compact had 
already been abrogated; for it is notorious, that, by “ personal 
liberty bills,” twelve or thirteen of the Northern States had, at 
once, annulled a provision of the constitution, and released the 
Southern States from the bargain so broken. 

With regard to the sovereignty of the States, we quote from 
the case of the “Bank of Augusta vs. Earle,” argued before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 1839. In this case, 
Mr. Webster (also quoted by Mr. Stephens) said: “I am not 
“prepared to say that the States have no national sovereignty. 
“The laws of some of the States—Maryland and Virginia, for 
“instance—provide punishment for treason. * * * The 
“law. of escheat, which exists in all the States, is also the exer- 
“cise of a great sovereign power. * * * The constitution, 
“by a careful enumeration, declares all the powers that are 
“granted to the United States, and all the rest are reserved to 
“the States.” In the debate with Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Webster 
had admitted (he could not but admit) that the States were sov- 
ereign when they came to form, and did form, a constitution. 
This sovereignty was never parted with—it was reserved to 
them. The decision of the court sustains this. We quote from 
it: “They are sovereign States. * * * We think it is well 
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“settled, that, by the law of comity among nations, a corpora- 
“tion created by one sovereignty is permitted to make contracts 
‘in another, and to sue in its courts; and that the same 
“law of comity prevails among the several sovereignties of 
“the Union.” Here is a solemn adjudication, by the highest 
tribunal, that the States are sovereign powers under the consti- 
tution. We might stop here, and ask, how can obedience to 
one’s own sovereign be treason to a government created by that 
sovereign? the United States Government being the creature of 
the States. It is strong evidence of the force of the argument, 
that the constitution was a compact, that the great intellect of 
Mr. Webster yielded to it. In 1833, he admits certain conse- 
quences, as following, where sovereign communities are parties ; 
in 1839, after mature deliberation, he is “not prepared to say 
“that the States have no national sovereignty.” In 1833, he 
contended that the constitution was not a compact; in 1851, 
after still more mature deliberation, he confesses the absurdity of 
the supposition “that where different parties enter into a com- 
“pact for certain purposes, either can disregard any one provi- 
“sion, and expect, nevertheless, the other to observe the rest.” 
Surely, the followers of the “ great expounder” in his errors, 
should have followed him, also, in his recantation. 

But we turn to the evidence that the constitution was univer- 
sally held to be a compact. A fuller collection of this evidence, 
with other pertinent proof to the same effect, may be found in 
two works, from which we have derived aid on the point now in 
hand—one by Albert Taylor Bledsoe, entitled, “Is Davis ‘a 
Traitor?” the other by Alexander H. Stephens, entitled, “The 
War Between the States.” 

We begin with the fathers—contemporary evidence being 
always of highest value. ; 

The first resolution passed by the convention of 1787, asserted 
that “a national government ought to be established.” Only 
six States were represented when this passed. After the con- 
vention was full, Mr. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, objected to the 
term zational, and moved to amend by substituting “Govern- 
ment of the United States.’ This change was made unani- 
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mously. Thus the point was made and decided. So much for 
any argument from this word “national,” or similar ones. 

In the convention was Mr. Gouverneur Morris, from Penn- 
sylvania, a prominent advocate of a strong national, or central 
government. Yet it was to be of the nature of a compact. “He 
“came here to form a compact for the good of America. He 
“‘was ready to do so with all the States. He hoped and believed 
“that all would enter into such a compact. If they would not, 
‘he would be ready to join with any States that would. But as 
“the compact was to be voluntary, it is in vain for the Eastern 
“ States to insist on what the Southern States will never agree to.” 

Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts: “If nine out of thirteen States 
“can dissolve the compact, six out of nine will be just as able to 
“ dissolve the new compact.” 

Mr. Madison, in the resolutions of 1798, of Virginia, says: 
“This assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily declare that it 
“views the powers of the Federal Government as resulting from 
“the compact to which the States are parties.” In his letters 
he describes the constitution as “a compact among the States in 
“their highest sovereign capacity.” He uses also the words 
“constitutional compact.” 

Mr. Webster, in his speech of 1833, above referred to, strenu- 
ously objected to the word “compact;” indeed, this was the 
chief point of his argument. It seems extraordinary that he 
should have done so, when only three years before, in the de- 
bate on Foote’s resolutions, he has thus spoken of the constitu- 
tion: “It is the original bargain; the compact—let it stand.” 
He also, in the same speech, vehemently denied any desire on 
the part of himself, or of the North, “to evade the constitutional 
compact.” 

Mr. Chief-Justice Jay, in the case of “Chisolm vs. The State 
of Georgia,” expressly asserts that “the constitution of the 
United States is a compact.” 

Edmund Pendleton, president of the ratifying Convention of 
Virginia, in 1788, says in his speech in favor of the constitu- 
tion: “This is the only government founded in real compact.” 

We can add to these a name that should, for the present pur- 
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pose, have much weight, because that of one well known to lean 
toa strong central government; nay, accused of monarchical 
tendencies—Alexander Hamilton. He would not be likely 
to concede to the constitution more of the nature of a com- 
pact than really belonged to it. He was, chiefly, the author 
of the Federalist, Madison and Jay also contributing. From 
its pages abundant proof may be given that the States were re- 
garded as acceding, in their sovereign capacity, to the consti- 
tution as a compact. Let one extract suffice: ‘“ Every constitu- 
“tion for the United States must inevitably consist of a great 
“variety of particulars, in which thirteen independent States are 
“to be accommodated in their interests or opinions of interest. 
« * * * Hence the necessity of moulding and arranging 
“all the particulars, which are to compose the whole, in such 
“a manner as to satisfy all the parties to the compact.” 

One more great name we give—Edward Livingston, jurist 
and statesman. “It is a compact by which the people of each 
“State have consented to take from their own legislatures some 
“of the powers they had conferred upon them, and to ‘transfer 
“them, with other enumerated powers, to the Government of 
“the United States, created by that compact.” 

Enough from individuals. We point now to the ratifications, 
by State conventions, of the constitution. 

The language of all of them shows that the States adopted 
it as a constitution for States, each regarding it as Federal in 
character, and that all powers not expressly delegated were re- 
served to the States. To put this last beyond all doubt, it was 
given the form of an amendment. In some of the State ratifi- 
cations the term compact is used as describing the constitution. 
We shall quote from two, both Northern States, one in early 
times proclaiming State Rights doctrine, and practising what she 
preached; but more recently, when and because untold wealth 
could be drawn from the South by unfair legislation, repudiat- 
ing her first faith and teaching, and leading the crusade against 
those who, adhering to that faith, chose rather to endure affliction 
than to become apostates, betrayers of principle and honor— 
Massachusetts: “The convention, acknowledging with grate- 
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“ful hearts, the goodness of the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, 
“in affording the people of the United States, in the course of 
“His Providence, an opportunity, deliberately and peaceably, 
“without fraud or surprise, of entering into an explicit and sol- 
‘“emn compact with each other, by assenting to and ratifying a 
“new constitution.” 

Here the new constitution is expressly described as a compact. 

New Hampshire used nearly the same words. The last in 
this catena that we shall give is an extract from the letter of the 
Convention of 1787 relating to the formation of the constitu- 
tion: “It is obviously impracticable, in the Federal Govern- 
“ment of these States, to secure all rights of independent sover- 
“eignty to each, and yet provide for the honor and safety of all. 
“Individuals entering into society most give up a share of lib- 
“erty to preserve the rest. * * * It is at all times difficult to 
“draw with precision the line between those rights which must 
“be surrendered and those which may be reserved; and on the 
“present occasion this difficulty was increased by a difference 
“among the several States (the parties about to enter into a new 
“Union) as to their situation, extent, habits, and particular in- 
“terests.” Plainly, in this letter, each State is regarded as en- 
tering into a compact, delegating certain enumerated rights and 
reserving all others. Thus far we have noticed but one of the 
grounds for the assertion that the constitution was a compact, 
namely: that it is supported by the highest authority—the au- 
thority of those who made it and those who became parties to 
it. It has also appeared that for more than forty years, from 
1787 to 1833, it was the generally accepted theory. 

But there are many other lines of argument leading to the 
same conclusion. It is impossible here to do more than merely 
mention some of these. It may be proved to be a compact by 
its “legal effect and operation,” and by its provisions, especially 
those relating to the three departments—executive, judicial and 
legislative. As to each of these, we allude to only one or two 
facts. In the legislature, the senate is admitted by all to be 
federal. As to the house of representatives, while it emanates 
directly from the people, stiil its members must be chosen in 
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each State, and for this choice each State arranges, and every 
State is entitled to at least one representative, although it might 
happen that the unrepresented surplus in some State should be 
greater than the whole population of some other State. Again, 
whenever the election of a president devolves upon the house 
of representatives, “the votes shall be taken by States, the rep- 
“resentation from each State having one vote.” 

In the election of the president, the people of the United 
States, as one people, are entirely unseen and ignored. Each 
State gives its vote as a State. It is well known that a presi- 
dent may be constitutionally elected and yet receive only the 
votes of a minority of the whole people. Thus: Each State is 
entitled to a number of electors equal to the number of its rep- 
resentatives and senators. A portion less than one-half, say a 
third, or a fourth, of the whole number of States, this third or 
fourth consisting of thickly-peopled States, would have a num- 
ber of electors far exceeding those from the other, but thinly 
peopled, States. The former might elect their electors, each by 
a very small majority, say even one or two votes. Now add 
their minorities to the votes of the other States, supposing these 
to be unanimous, or nearly so, against the candidate, and a 
president may be elected with a decided minority of the whole 
people in his favor. 

As to the judiciary. The “people” of the United States have 
here no voice or agency. The judges are nominated by the 
president, a Federal officer, and approved or rejected by the 
senate, the body representing the State. 

Finally, the constitution was made by sovereign States, re- 
cognized as sovereign by the treaty of peace with Great Britain, 
confessedly sovereign under the old confederation. These sov- 
ereign States did not change this character in negotiating with 
one another. By the tenth amendment all powers, not dele- 
gated expressly, were reserved. What powers? Ceriainly not 
powers delegated by the people, as one, for there were not any 
such; therefore, as none were delegated by them, so none could 
be reserved to them. This, however, need not be argued, be- 
cause the reservation is expressly to the States respectively. 
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Every power appertaining to a State independently of other 
States is a sovereign power. The fact is, the Union arose en- 
tirely out of the relations of these States with foreign powers. 
All the great rights of society and of individuals depended, un- 
til the usurpations during and since the war, upon the States for 
protection. Rights of property, contracts, protection of person, 
the legal effects of the marriage tie, the administration of jus- 
tice, security in the daily business of life, whatever is dear and 
elevating in social life, depend properly upon the State govern- 
ments. 

One more fact in evidence that the constitution was the crea- 
ture of the States, not “the people.” It is so conclusive that 
we shall not weary the reader with more on this point. It 
never was ascertained, it was not necessary to ascertain, whether 
a majority of the people were in favor of its adoption. It may 
have been adopted against the wishes of a majority. Thus the 
States of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia 
no doubt contained a majority of the whole people. If the in- 
habitants of those States had been unanimous agaist the con- 
stitution, (this number increased, too, by minorities in the other 
nine States,) yet a bare majority of the inhabitants of these other 
nine States, acting in their character as States, would have suf- 
ficed to the adoption of the constitution—this by the votes of 
the minority of the people as “one people.” 

So, too, with regard to amendments, which are valid “when 
“ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
“or by conventions in three-fourths of them.” This act of rati- 
fication can be performed by States only, and by three-fourths 
only, of them. It cannot be performed by the people of the 
United States in the aggregate, even though acting in their sev- 
eral States. Three-fourths of the S¢a¢es are necessary. The 
idea of separate and independent corporations could not be made 
more clear. If three-fourths of the people could do this act, 
surely some method would have been provided for ascertaining 
whether three-fourths agree. According to the “one people” 
theory, State sovereignty was to some extent divided, or merged, 
in forming the constitution. But for the purpose of amending 
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it, this sovereignty which had been somewhat shorn, or merged, 
must be revived whole and restored to life and action. To make 
a constitution requires unqualified, unlimited sovereignty. To 
amend is but to make again or anew, and requires the same de- 
gree and kind of power as to create. It has therefore been well 
argued that the power to amend, belonging solely to the States, 
they must retain all their original sovereignty. As to the mak- 
ing of the constitution, the attestation to it is this: “Done by 
“the unanimous consent of the States present,” &c. 

Having now given authority, of all kinds, for the assertion 
that the constitution was a compact; authority of individuals, of 
legislatures, of State conventions ratifying, nay of the very body 
by which the instrument was formed; having produced from 
the document itself evidence to the same effect, and also from 
the character of the high contracting powers, we claim that even 
the disciples of Judge Story and Mr. Webster are shut up to 
the acknowledgment of the right of a State to secede, they hav- 
ing allowed this right to follow, as a necessary conclusion, from 
a premise. Each State, then, having the right,there was no 
taint of treason in exercising it, either on the part of the State 
or of her citizens. Besides, how can a sovereign State commit 
treason? How “can an indictment be framed against a whole 
“people?” Hence, Mr. Stephens says, (vol. 1, page 494): 
“These things being so, I think I have made it very clearly 
“appear why I acted as I did in going with my State, and 
“obeying her high behest, when she resumed the sovereign 
“powers she had delegated to the United States, by entering 
“into a compact of Union with them in 1788, and asserted her 
“right to be a free and independent State, which she was 
“acknowledged to be by George the Third of England, in the 
“treaty of peace, in 1783. The rightfulness of this act, on the 
“part of the State, is not now the question. We will come to 
“that presently. The question now is, was it not the duty of 
“all her citizens to go with her in her solemn resolve? Was 
“not every one bound to do so, or become guilty of incivism, 
“the highest of all political offences against the society of which 
“one isa member? Would not every one refusing to obey the 
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“mandate of the State, in such case, have subjected himself to 
“her laws against treason to her sovereignty? In that case, 
“could the United States, either de jure or de facto, have saved 
“him, or afforded him any protection whatever against the pre- 
“scribed penalty? By the very ¢erms of the compact, if that was 
“still in force, if he had escaped and gone into another State, 
“he would necessarily, upon demand, have been delivered up 
“to the State for trial and punishment. But, in point of fact, 
“the United States had not an officer, civil or military, within 
“the State. All had retired, either voluntarily or by compul- 
“sion. Not an emblem, even, of their authority, was to be 
“found within her borders. To whose authority, then, could 
“any citizen look for any sort of protection, but the authority 
“of the State? Was not obedience both proper and due to that 
“authority, which alone could afford proper protection, both de 
“jure and de facto? 

“Now, as to the rightfulness of the State’s thus resuming her 
“sovereign powers. In doing it, she seceded from that Union, 
“to which, if the language of Mr. Jefferson, as well as General 
“Washington,” (to these may be added Gerry, of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Madison, Governor Randolph, Patrick Henry, Franklin, 
Chief Justice Marshall, and others,) “ she had acceded as a sov- 
“ereign State. She repealed her ordinance by which she ratified 
“and agreed to the constitution, and became a party to the com- 
“pact under it. She declared herself no longer bound by that 
“compact, and dissolved her alliance with the other parties to 
“it. The Constitution of the United States, and the laws passed 
“in pursuance of it, were no longer the supreme law of the 
“people of Georgia, any more than the treaty with France was 
“the supreme law of both countries, after its abrogation in 1798, 
“by the same rightful authority which had made it in the 
“ beginning.” 

By universal consent, a breach of a compact by some of the 
parties to it absolves the others from adherence to it. Facts, 
about which there can be no dispute, show that the breach of 
faith was not on the part of the States which withdrew. “ Thir- 
“teen of the States had openly and avowedly disregarded their 
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“obligations, under the clause of the constitution which cove- 
“nanted for the rendition of fugitives from service, to say noth- 
“ing of the acts of several of them, in a like open and palpable 
“breach of faith, in the matter of the rendition of fugitives from 
“justice.” To these may be added the bad faith exhibited in 
the re-enactment of high tariff laws, after the compromise of 
1833. “Under the circumstances and the facts of this case, 
“therefore, the legal, as well as moral, right, on the part of Geor- 
“gia, according to the laws of nations and of nature, to declare 
“herself no longer bound by the compact, and to withdraw from 
“the Union under it, was perfect and complete. These princi- 
“ples are too incontestably established to be questioned, much 
“less denied, in the forum of reason and justice.” We step 
aside, reminded by the phrase, “accession” of States to the Union, 
to say that we fear the errors of Mr. Gladstone, in this matter, 
may arise from the extraordinary positions taken by one well 
known in England, who might very well have been supposed to 
know something of the American Constitution—Mr. Motley. 
His assertions that “the States never acceded to the constitu- 
“tion,” and also, that “it was ordained and established by the 
“people of the whole land in their aggregate capacity,” exhibit 
a degree of ignorance truly amazing, or else a capacity for per- 
version still more amazing. If, in this instance, when we can 
refer to the sources of knowledge, we find him guilty of inaccu- 
racy so gross, we may well hesitate to receive implicitly his 
histories derived from sources we cannot examine. 

In further corroboration of the assertion that the constitution 
was universally regarded as a compact between sovereign States, 
we recur now to the early history of the States, when the instru- 
ment was fresh from the hands of its framers, and had not been 
wrested by the arts of sophisters. Here, again, the difficulty is 
to do justice to the subject within necessary limits. We have, 
however, on this point some new and interesting evidence 
to offer, which we commend especially to the attention of 
Mr. Hoar, who, in the speech referred to at the head of this 
article, flippantly repeated the charge of treason. Will it be new 
to the reader, that from the year 1790 to the year 1814, on va- 
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rious occasions, secession was loudly threatened in those very 
New England States which, of late, have most violently de- 
nounced secession, until at length a project to accomplish it— 
long agitated—took more definite shape after and as the conse- 
quence of the purchase of Louisiana. This scheme, although 
not executed, was, as affirmed by John Quincy Adams, “the key 
“ofall the great movements of these leaders of the Federal party, 
“until its final catastrophe in the Hartford Convention.” This 
assertion of Mr. Adams had led to much discussion, much crimi- 
nation and recrimination. Denied, though not disproved, by 
some who smarted under the charge, but never retracted by the 
author, it has only within a little more than a year received 
complete confirmation from two volumes, written by citizens 
of Massachusetts—" Life and Letters of George Cabot, by 
Henry Cabot Lodge ;” “ Documents Relating to New England 
Federalism, 1800-1815, edited by Henry Adams.” It deserves 
special notice, that on all these occasions, in all this period, in all 
these Northern States, no voice was heard questioning the rzgh¢ to 
secede. It was purely and simply a question of expediency, of 
policy. A few extracts from above volumes will serve our pur- 
pose. They contain at once a confession that plans of disunion 
were common, and a vindication of those who entertained them. 
That which is atrocious crime in the South becomes in the North 
something quite proper and commendable. In reference to certain 
prominent men in New England, it is said: “ They had formed 
“our present Union from motives of policy, and they regarded 
“ separation in exactly the same way. * * * They had looked 
“upon the Union when it was formed as an experiment, and they 
“continued so to regard it. They looked upon it as an arrange- 
“ment which might or might not succeed, but whose mainten- 
“ance was amere question of policy. * * * The minority in 
“national affairs if they felt themselves oppressed, turned instinct- 
“ively to the governments to which they had always been accus- 
“tomed to look for protection and support. Thus all parties 
“and all leaders during the first twenty-five years of our govern- 
“ment, when defeated and as they believed, oppressed, looked 
“naturally to their States as their protectors, and were ready to 
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“take the ground that the experiment had failed, and that it 
“would be wise to try something different. Schemes of sepa- 
“ration were, therefore, treated and discussed as any extreme 
“but nevertheless perfectly conceivable question of mere. policy 
“would be.” 

Now as the Constitution of the United States was, in 1861, 
precisely what it was during the first twenty-five years of the 
government, the rights of the States must have been just the 
same in 1861 as at the beginning; therefore, if there was trea- 
son in 1861, the schemes of separation thus avowed to have 
existed during the first twenty-five years must have been no 
less traitorous. But, with inconsistency alike glaring and impu- 
dent, the same designs which, at one time and in New England, 
are “mere questions of policy,” become, at a later time and in the 
South, but under the same constitution, black treason. So, with 
regard to State Rights, let the same author speak: “With the 
“incidents of an awful civil war still fresh in our memories, we 
“naturally turn from aught that savors of the separatist spirit, and 
“State Rights have long been esteemed as words of evil omen. 
“ But let us not, therefore, forget that State Rights are the great 
“ safe-guards of our liberties. Let us remember, when we judge 
“of the Hartford Convention, that resistance to oppression has 
“been the peculiar glory of the English race. * * * While it 
“is our duty to crush out sectionalism in every form, it is no 
“less our duty to guard the great Anglo-Saxon principle of local 
“ self-government.” 

“Resistance to oppression.” “To guard the great Anglo- 
“ Saxon principle of local self-government.” These were the 
motives which impelled the South to action in 1861. But when, 
in behalf of them, State Rights are invoked in New England, 
the cry is, “The sword of the Lord and of Gideon;” when, in 
behalf of them, State Rights are invoked in the South, then we 
hear, “The wicked have drawn out the sword, and have bent 
“their bow, to slay such as be of upright conversation.” 

To avoid prolixity, we have thought it enough, instead of 
reciting the numerous proofs of secession schemes in the North, 
to give this Northern man’s avowal of them. He not only 
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avows, he justifies them. The worst enemies of later secession- 
ists are thus estopped from making any charge of treason. 
Rather may treachery be charged upon those, who, through lust 
of power and riches, waged war upon what it suited them to 
call rebellion and treason—treachery to their own traditions, and 
to the principles of their forefathers, as proclaimed in the follow- 
ing resolution of the legislature of Massachusetts, in 1803: 

“Resolved, That the annexation of Louisiana to the Union 
‘transcends the constitutional power of the Government of the 
“United States. It formed a new confederacy, to which the 
‘“* States, united by the former compact, are not bound to 
“adhere.” 

And, as again, at a later date, announced by Josiah Quincy. 
a member of congress from the same State, when he said: 
“Tf this bill passes, it is my deliberate opinion that it is vir- 
“tually a dissolution of the Union; that it will free the States 
“from their moral obligation; and, as it will be the right of all, 
“so it will be the duty of some, definitely to prepare for separa- 
“tion, amicably if they can, violently if they must.” 

Enough on this point. When Mr. Gladstone spoke of for- 
bearance, he confounded the withdrawal of a sovereign State 
from a compact with the rebellion of a subject against his sov- 
ereign. 

But upon other grounds, no credit for forbearance is due to 
the United States. Sin, according to the scripture standard, 
is not in the act only, it is in the thought or wish. Judged by 
this, the United States really did not forbear, for it will appear 
that there was every disposition to inflict a traitor’s punishment 
upon at least one individual; but that this intention failed only 
because the sober, second-thought convinced the authorities 
that a conviction for treason was impossible. Still more re- 
mains. We shall show that this desire to punish, frustrated 
in its attempts upon individuals, could not forbear, but sought 
and found gratification in the general suffering and humiliation 
brought upon a whole people, subjected to anguish of mind and 
body, through inventions of new and singular cruelty, befitting 
the age of the rack and bed of steel, brought to bear upon that 
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people, proud, sensitive, Anglo-Saxon by race, because they had 
proved, by sacrifice of life and treasure, their fidelity to duty, 
and the sincerity of convictions, for which their tormentors 
should have been the last to persecute. 

First, then, we have to show that the United States authorities 
were very desirous, and made great efforts, to bring to trial and 
punishment him whom they regarded as the arch-traitor, and 
head of what they called the “rebellion,” Jefferson Davis. That 
they never ventured actually to do so arose from impossibility 
to convict, not from forbearance. They sought, first, to accom- 
plish their wish by a preposterous attempt to involve Mr. Davis, 
as particeps criminis, in the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. In 
April, 1865, Mr. Johnson, anxious to display grateful loyalty, 
having been chosen by the radicals vice-president and now suc- 
ceeding Mr. Lincoln, put forth a proclamation to the effect that 
the “bureau of military justice,’ whatever that might be, had 
come into possession of evidence that Jefferson Davis was im- 
plicated in the crime of assassination, and offering the large 
reward of $100,000 for his capture. That testimony was found 
to be false; a mere fabrication. Then a new plan was devised. 
By pictures, and pamphlets, and newspaper articles, the Northern 
mind had been excited and inflamed on the subject of the mortal- 
ity of prisoners taken from the United States armies and con- 
fined at Andersonville, in Georgia. For this, it was afterwards 
proved that the authorities of the United States were them- 
selves, in a great degree, responsible, proposals from the Con- 
federates to exchange prisoners, and also to furnish medicines, 
having been refused. But the idea was seized upon that if Jef- 
ferson Davis could be proved to have had part in this Ander- 
sonville affair, his hanging was a sure thing. Orders were 
issued to arrest a subaltern officer, Captain Wirz, a poor, friend- 
less, wounded, prisoner of war, (included in the surrender of 
General Joe Johnston), a foreigner by birth. A military com- 
mission, presided over by an arbitrary and despotic general, was 
formed, and the paroled prisoner of war carried before it. 
The manner in which that trial was conducted is known to the 
world. The first charge was the existence of a conspiracy be- 
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tween Wirz, Jefferson Davis, Seddon, (once member of Mr. Davis’ 
cabinet), General Howell Cobb, and several others, to kill the 
prisoners. The trial lasted three months, but the blood-thirsty 
instigators failed to have any evidence produced to show the 
existence of such conspiracy. Still Wirz was pronounced guilty. 
And now resort is said to have been had to an attempt, so 
ignominious, that, but for some shameful acts known to us, we 
should be loath to believe it. Also, we know no reason to dis- 
credit the authority on which it comes to us. We mean an 
attempt to suborn as witness a man condemned to death, by 
that largest of bribes, the promise of his life. The authority is 
Louis Schade, counsel for Captain Wirz, and the letter we quote, 
written by him, is dated at Washington, D. C., April 4, 1867: 

“On the night before the execution of the prisoner a telegram 
“was sent to the Northern press from this city, (Washington,) 
“stating that Wirz had made important disclosures to Gen. S. 
“C. Baker, the well-known detective, implicating Jefferson Da- 
“vis, and that the confession would probably be given to the 
“public. On the same evening some parties came to the con- 
“fessor of Wirz, Rev. Father Boyle, and also to me, one of them 
“informing me that a high cabinet officer wished to assure Wirz 
“that if he would implicate Jefferson Davis with the atrocities 
“committed at Andersonville his sentence would be commuted. 
“He, the messenger, or whoever he was, requested me to inform 
“Wirz of this. In presence of Father Boyle I told Wirz next 
“morning what had happened. The captain simply and quietly 
“replied: 

“Mr. Schade, you know that I have always told you that I 
“do not know anything about Jefferson Davis. He had no 
“connection with me as to what was done at Andersonville. 
“<Tf I knew anything about him I would not become a traitor 
“ ‘against him, or anybody else, even to save my life.’” 

The last sentence is added in justice to the manliness of Capt. 
Wirz, and to strengthen the preceding positive denial of complicity 
on the part of Mr. Davis—for he who will not be a traitor will 
not be a liar. Before leaving this point, and in further evidence 
that there were attempts to fasten such charges on Mr. Davis, and 
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of their falsity, we quote from a letter written by Hon. J. P. Ben- 
jamin to the London Times: “The sense of duty which prompts 
“this letter would be but imperfectly satisfied were I to withhold, 
“at this juncture, the testimony which none so well as myself 
“can offer in relation to the charge of inhumanity made against 
“Jefferson Davis. . For the four years during which I have been 
“one of his most trusted advisers, the recipient of his confidence, 
“the sharer, to the best of my abilities, in his labors and respon- 
“sibilities, I have learned to know him better, perhaps, than he 
“is known by any living man. Neither in private conversation, 
“nor in cabinet council, have I ever heard him utter one unwor 

“thy thought, one ungenerous sentiment. On repeated occa- 
“sions, when the savage atrocities of such men as Butler, Tur 

“chin, McNeill, and others, were the subject of anxious consid- 
“eration, and when it was urged upon Jefferson Davis, not only 
“by his friends in private letters, but by members of his cabinet, 
“in council, that it was his duty to the people and to the army to 
“endeavor to repress each outrage by retaliation, he was iru- 
“movable in his resistance to such counsels, insisting that it 
“was repugnant to every sentiment of justice and humanity that 
“the innocent should be made victims for the crimes of such 
“monsters.” Mr. Benjamin then gives a conspicuous instance 
of this magnanimity, when papers found upor the body of Dahl- 
gren showed that he had undertaken to assassinate the presi- 
dent and the heads of the cabinet; to set fire to Richmond by 
the aid of the released Federal prisoners, and to loose his men 
and the released prisoners, with license to gratify their passions 
on the helpless inhabitants. The proof was clear and undenia- 
ble. Dahlgren fell, but some of his men were captured. Pub- 
lic opinion was unanimous that they were not entitled to be 
considered prisoners of war. In cabinet council this conviction 
was expressed. A discussion ensued, which became so heated 
as almost to create unfriendly feeling, by reason of the unshaken 
firmness of Mr. Davis in maintaining that, although these men 
merited a refusal to grant them quarter in the heat of battle, 
they had been received to mercy by their captors as prisoners of 
war, and as such were sacred; and that we should be dishonored 
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if harm should overtake them after their surrender, the accept- 
ance of which constituted, in his judgment, a pledge that they 
should receive the treatment of prisoners of war. To Jefferson 
Davis alone, and to his constancy of purpose did these men owe 
their safety, in spite of hostile public opinion, and in opposition 
to two-thirds of the cabinet. 

Excessive, indeed, must have been the craving for revenge 
upon Mr. Davis, which led to the attempt to fasten charges of 
inhuman cruelty upon him. Instruments of the government 
these were, who, to the dishonor of the ermine, might have 
been ready to charge after the manner of the infamous Jeffreys 
in Algernon Sydney’s case: “if you believe that this was Col. 
“Sydney’s book, writ by him, no man can doubt that it is a suf- 
“ficient evidence that he is guilty of compassing and imagining 
“the death of the king.” “If you believe that Jefferson Davis 
“was the President of the Confederate States, no man can doubt 
“that he is guilty of treason and every enormity.” But, happily, 
this would not do in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
The story of Mr. Davis’ imprisonment is known. In one of the 
casemates of an impregnable fortress, guarded by soldiers in his 
apartment and on every side; “his sole reading matter a Bible 
“and Prayer- Book, his only companions those two silent guards, 
“his only food (until illness required other) the ordinary rations 
“of bread and beef served out to the soldiers of the garrison;”’ 
this man, helpless and harmless, shattered in health, was for a 
long time immured. Worse than this—by way of wanton in- 
sult to the people and cause he represented, and to his noble 
spirit, to which death would have been far preferred, by way of 
torture to the feeble body, which they dared not bring to the scaf- 
fold, to the eternal disgrace of the United States Government— 
this man, felon-like, was fettered with heavy irons. Ah! Mr. Glad- 
stone, call you this forbearance? What, what would have been 
severity ? For two years of acute suffering, both of mind and 
‘ body, his imprisonment lasted. At length, in May, 1867, the 
prisoner was produced in answer to a writ of habeas corpus 
served upon an indictment made in May, 1866, (a year before,) 
“for wickedly devising and intending the peace and tranquility of 
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“the government of the United States to subvert, and to stir, 
“move, and incite insurrection, rebellion, and war against the said 
“United States, on 25th Fune, 1864, in the city of Richmond,” 
“&c., * * * and with force and arms, unlawfully, mali- 
“ciously, and traitorously did compass, imagine, and intend to 
“raise, levy, and carry on war, insurrection, and rebellion against 
“said United States.” 

Mr. O'Conor, of counsel for the prisoner, in his remarks, said 
Mr. Davis’ imprisonment had begun 19th April, 1865. This in- 
dictment had been made in May, 1866, and he had been always 
“ready and anxious to meet the question.” 

Mr. Evarts, for the Government, said it was not intended to 
prosecute the case‘at this time. 

The result was the discharge of the prisoner upon recogni- 
zances to appear at a subsequent session of the court. And so 
the sham ended. 

Here some remarkable features deserve notice. Why was 
Mr. Davis indicted for “traitorously carrying on war and re- 
bellion,” on 15th June, 1864, when the war had really begun 
three years before ? 

The punishment of treason in the United States, as we be- 
lieve in most countries, was death. In the year 1862, the Con- 
gress passed an act, of which section 4 provided that every 
person who shall hereafter commit the crime of treason against 
the United States, and shall be adjudged guilty thereof shall 
suffer death, and all his slaves, if any, made free. 

Section five enacted that if any one shall hereafter incite, set 
on foot, assist, or engage in any rebellion, or insurrection against 
the authority of the United States, or the laws thereof, or shall 
give aid and comfort thereto, &c.,and shall be convicted thereof, 
such person shall be punished by imprisonment for a period of 
not less than ten years, or by a fine not exceeding $10,000, and 
by liberation of all his slaves, or by both punishments at the 
discretion of the court. (Laws United States.) 

It is plain from internal evidence, the reference to slaves, and 
the date of this law, at whom this legislation aimed. Was it 
from clemency? No one who knows the fierce passions aroused, 
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and the bitterness of the contest, will believe it. But whether 
this (lenity) was the motive, or to facilitate conviction (for it is 
well known that severity of penalty often, with juries, prevents 
conviction,) we stop not to investigate. No doubt the former 
will be, indeed it has been, claimed. Well, by admission of the 
claim, our argument is greatly strengthened. The indictment 
of Jefferson Davis was for acts done subsequent to the date of 
above legislation. Plainly, the object was to give the court 
power to use its discretion, as to the penalty. Juries might be 
told that the extreme penalty need not necessarily follow con- 
viction; and yet with this vast advantage, with the permission 
to relieve the minds of a jury of hesitation to render a verdict 
of guilty, because of some touch of tenderness at the thought 
of the consequences, the United States authorities never ven- 
tured to push the trialk Why? Because conviction was tmpos- 
sible. It was impossible by reason of the history of the States 
from July 4, 1776; by reason of the treaty with Great Britain 
acknowledging their sovereignty and independence; by reason of 
the history of the old confederation, the secession from it and 
formation of the new; by reason of the facts in relation to the 
new constitution, (of 1787,) and the actual course of citizens and 
States under it. If there was treason in 1861, there was treason 
to be found in the men and the States which had defied the gov- 
ernment during the first twenty-five years, and subsequently had 
nullified the constitution and laws of congress by “ personal lib- 
erty bills,” and had resisted officers of the government by forci- 
bly carrying off a prisoner from their custody, (in Boston in 
1851). We repeat what has been already shown, using now 
the words of a Northern writer: “The theory of State sover- 
“eignty was, before the recent war, all but universally accepted 
“by the people of both sections.” 

To have put Jefferson Davis on his trial could have had no 
result but his acquittal. Such dawning conclusion the United 
States could not face. 

Again we ask, where is forbearance? 

It has been convenient to dispose first of the second of Mr. 
Gladstone’s “stately and sonorous expressions,” viz: “great 
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“forbearances.” We turn now to his first, viz: “great acts. 
We pass by the war itself. Let us see what followed, when 
better things were hoped—things appropriate to “meek-eyed 
peace.” We shall find them but antitypes of those of “grim- 
visaged war.” One of the latter, however, produced effects so 
far beyond those of ordinary warfare that it cannot be omitted. 
For war, terrible as it is, has its laws, imposed by the all-per- 
wading spirit of Christianity. What sort of act was that mating 
medicines contraband of war, preventing alleviation of sufiering, 
not only of Confederate soldiers, but also of Northern prisoners 
taken by the Confederate armies, and still worse, of the whole 
non-combatant population? Here is an extract from a sur- 
geon’s letter: “We have little more than the indiginous barks 
“and roots with which to treat the numerous forms of disease 
“to which our attention is daily called.” 

We come now to the “great acts” after the war. 

The position first taken by the United States was that there 
was no such thing as secession, and consequently the “so- 
called” seceded States were, in fact, still within the Union, but 
in a state of rebellion and insurrection. When, then, the reduc- 
tion of the insurrection was accomplished, the first idea on the 
part of the reduced “insurgents” and “rebels” was, that the lo- 
cal governments would be allowed to resume their functions. 
But very soon it appeared that it now suited the government to 
act upon a new theory, viz: that the late rebel States were con- 
quered territory, and must be re-admitted as members of the 
Union only upon new terms. Provisional governors were ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States over the lately 
conquered States. One of their duties was to call conventions 
for the purpose of remodelling the State constitutions and adapt- 
ing them to the ideas and terms of the conquerors. It would 
needlessly weary the reader to enumerate these terms. Nor is 
it here material what they were, for the point made is the incon- 
sistency between the two theories; for, to impose mew terms as 
conditions of re-admission was virtually to acknowledge that the 
seceded States: were out of the Union. Well, when the new 
terms were complied with, the States were allowed to elect their 
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governors and other officers, and the machinery of State gov- 
ernment was again put in motion. In testimony given before 


the judiciary committee of congress, Gen. Grant said, znter alia: © 


“T knew that immediately after the close of the rebellion there 
“was avery fine feeling manifested in the South.” The people, 
with ruin and devastation all arou:.d, felt that repinings and 
complainings must be put aside, and that with manly and be- 
coming fortitude they must address themselves to the new 
condition. But the government did not think fit to leave to 
them the solution of the problem. Garrisons were maintained 
in the towns and larger villages, and a military supervision was 
kept up. Although trials by military commissions had been 
declared illegal by the highest judicial authority, yet they did 
not wholly cease, and arrests by military authority were not un- 
common. We quote from newspapers of February, 1867, 
opened at random. “ Five citizens of Rome, Georgia, were ar- 
“rested a few days ago, by order of General Thomas, at the 
“instance of the bureau agent, for displayirg a Confederate flag 
“(at a private entertainment). This proceeding, and the orders 
“of Griffin and Sheridan forbidding funeral honors to the re- 
“mains of General Albert Sidney Johnson,” says the Richmond 
Whig, “ show that the military mind is slow to take in the idea 
“that the rule of the bayonet is over.” 

Again, “Although the Supreme Court has declared military 
“commissions illegal, there still exist certain characters who 
“assume to have the right to try and condemn (for the latter 
“always follows) citizens by these unjust means.” 

In fact, although it had been proclaimed that the constitution 
and laws of the State were in force, and judges were to exercise 
all powers and perform all duties of their office, yet there were 
frequent military orders from the commanding generals inter- 
fering with the courts, contemptuously setting aside their judg- 
ments, arresting their proceedings, insulting their judges, and 
spurning their authority. But, perhaps, among the mischievous 
acts of the United States about and just after the close of the 
war, the most potent for evil was the establishment of what was 
known as the “ Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned 
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Lands,” by act of March, 1865. To this bureau was “com- 
“mitted, as hereinafter provided, the supervision and manage- 
“ment of all abandoned lands, and the control of all subjects 
“relating to refugees and freedmen from rebel States, or from 
“any district of country within the territory embraced in the 
“ operations of the army, under such rules and regulations as 
“may be prescribed by the head of the bureau and approved by 
“the President. The said bureau shall be under the manage- 
“ment and control of a commissioner to be appointed by the 
“President, by and with the consent and advice of the Senate, 
“whose compensation shall be $3,000 per annum. * * * The 
“ Secretary of war may direct such issues of provisions, cloth- 
.“‘ing and fuel as he may deem needful for the immediate and 
“temporay shelter and supply of destitute and suffering refugees, 
“freedmen and their wives and children, under such rules and 
“regulations as he may direct. * * * The President may, 
“by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint an 
“ assistant commissioner for each of the States declared to be in 
“insurrection. * * * The commissioner, under the direc- 
“tion of the President, shall have authority to set apart for the 
“use of loyal refugees and freedmen such tracts of land within 
“the insurrectionary States as shall have been abandoned, or to 
“ which the United States shall have acquired title by confisca- 
“tion, sale or otherwise, and to every male citizen, whether 
“ refugee or freedman, as aforesaid, there shall be assigned not 
“more than forty acres of such land, and the person to whom 
“it was so assigned shall be protected in the use and enjoyment 
“of the land for three years, at an annual rent not exceeding 
“six per cent. on the value of such land, as it was appraised by 
“the State authorites in the year 1860 for the purpose of taxa- 
“tion; and in case no such appraisal can be found, then the rental 
“shall be based upon the estimated value of the land in said 
“ year, to be ascertained in such manner as the commissioner may 
“by regulation prescribe. At the end of said term, or at any 
“time during said term, the occupants of any parcels so as- 
“signed may purchase the land and receive such title thereto 
“as the United States can convey, upon paying them for the 
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“value of the land as ascertained and fixed for the purpose of 
“determining the annual rent aforesaid.” 

We have transcribed the main provisions of this remarkable 
law, to prevent any suspicion of misrepresentation. It is difficult 
to conceive anything more monstrous in iniquity towards the 
whites, more shocking in fraud and imposture towards the freed- 
men, than this mockery of justice, this hollow pretence of phi- 
lanthropy under the solemn form of law. For, although at the 
time of its passage, (a few weeks before the surrender of the Con- 
federate armies,) it might have been attempted to defend the law 
as a war measure, yet it continued in operation long after the 
war was over, and then it was that the oppressions and cheats 
which it produced and fostered were felt. The vast powers 
conferred by the indefinite words, “management of all abandoned 
lands, and control of all subjects relating to refugees and freed- 
men,” was to be exercised by one man, under rules and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by himself and the President... It is true that 
the commissioner was required to make reports of his proceed- 
ings to the President, to be by him communicated to congress, 
and the assistant commissioners were to report to the commis- 
sioner. But as branches of this bureau were all over the South, 
it is easy to see what abuses of power might be committed 
without being heard of; or, if heard of, palliated and justified 
by lying and insolent commissioners. These were generally 
officers of the army, and were backed by an armed force always 
near at hand. It was pretended that the object of the law was 
care of imaginary beings called “ white Union people,” as well 
as the emancipated slaves. But, by the confession of candid 
men, even at the North, it certainly was never so inter- 
preted, and the bureau was at once turned into an asylum for 
negroes, and very soon became a political machine, whercby 
these deluded beings were managed in the interest of the unscru- 
pulous carpet-baggers, who sought and obtained control of the 
South by means of the reconstruction measures of Congress. 
The design of these reconstruction measures was to place the 
Southern States permanently under the control of the Radicals. 
A vast number of fortune-seekers and political adventurers over- 
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ran those States when the war ended, and for their purposes 
of plunder and political elevation it was all-important to obtain 
possession of the State governments. To accomplish this 
would be easy by means of the bureau. Thus this institution 
became an engine of disorganization, a machine by,which seeds 
of strife and bitterness were sown between the blacks and 
whites. General Grant, after a tour through the South in the end 
of the year 1865, gave it as his observation, “that the belief widely 
“spread among the freedmen, that the lands of their former 
“owners will, at least in part, be divided among them, came 
“ from the agents of this bureau.””’ The whole industrial sys- 
tem of the South was interfered with and deranged by the 
commissioners and their agents. Millions of dollars were reck- 
lessly squandered in furtherance of their selfish purposes. In 
the Thirty-ninth Congress an attempt was made to add to the 
power of the bureau, even to the monstrous extent of making 
it the duty of the President, upon complaints from its agents 
that rights of negroes were infringed, to declare martial law 
and enforce its decrees or judgments, which might extend to 
fines of one thousand dollars and imprisonment for one year. 
But this was vetoed by President Johnson, which was the be- 
ginning of his rupture with the Radical party. Besides the 
abuses stated generally above under the law as it stood, some 
of the wrongs anc frauds perpetrated deserve a more particular 
description. 

The forces of the United States never accomplished the 
capture of the city of Charleston, S.C. The gallant garrison 
of Fort Sumpter held their post to the last, successfully resisting 
all the attempts of iron-clad fleets and of attacking parties. On 
the land side the Confederates had repulsed several expeditions 
which, from points on the coast below, endeavored to take the 
city from the rear. At length, by an achievement in artillery 
practice which must be allowed the credit of having never 
been surpassed, perhaps never equalled, a large portion of 
the city was brought within range of shells from the be- 
siegers. They were thrown from a gun, or guns, placed near a 
marsh five miles distant. We cannot stop to consider whether the 
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laws-of war can be said to justify the shelling of a city without 
notice, froma point many miles off; the enemy far from the gates 
and unable to approach them, the city filled with old men, wo- 
men and children, pursuing their peaceful avocations. If they 
do, nothing but inadequacy of ordnance would prevent it from 
twenty, fifty, one hundred miles. Be that as it may, shot and 
shell rained upon a part of the city,and the non-combatants—old 
men,.women, children, slaves—had no choice but to go beyond 
reach of these deadly missiles, though not beyond city limits. 
This continued until February, 1865, when the city was surren- 
dered. Upon the entry of the United States troops, of course 
the lower portion (that within the range of the shells) was found 
deserted. It was judged to be “abandoned,” and, therefore, to 
come within the provisions of the law above quoted. Private resi- 
dences were taken possession of by the military, and by negroes 
under their protection, and the right to re-enter was decided to 
have been forfeited by the owners. This continued for a long 
time after the peace, and possession of their property was re- 
gained only by a tedious and difficult process through the “bu- 
reau.” Meantime families were deprived of their homes and their 
exile prolonged. When, after some expense and much diffi- 
culty, they procured re-admission to their own homes, the injury 
caused by the shells was small compared to the defilements and 
abuses of irresponsible occupants of low and degraded habits. . 
Furniture which had been left in residences disappeared ; the in- 
ferior articles stolen by prowling thieves and negroes intoxicated 
by. sudden freedom, and the better Gmes often appropriated by 
officers and camp followers. In one case, within our knowledge, 
(doubtless it was one of many cases,) a drawing-room set, of 
costly material and antique style, was taken off to the headquar- 
ters of a high officer, some forty or fifty miles distant. All this, 
be it xemembered, not during war, but in time of peace, and 
under color of law. 

‘One more illustration of the fruits of this “great act” of the 
United States, whereby not only were the whites robbed, but 
also the freedmen duped, and their ignorance and credulity 
grossly imposed upon by their pretended friends and benefactors, 
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The excesses of the United States troops had inspired with 
such dread the non combatant population, that whenever the 
former approached, families fled from their homes to points be- 
yond military operations. This alarm was strengthened in dis- 
tricts where slaves were numerous, for to corrupt and excite, and 
seduce from their fidelity this class, was considered by the armies 
of the North a strong card in the game of war. Besides, in 
much of the: coast region, subject to malaria, absence during a 
portion of the year was a necessity with the whites. The blacks, 
under this mild form of slavery, regarding their own interest as 
identified with that of their owners, carried on the farm work, 
which, in many instances, was left in their charge. These two 
reasons will explain—the former operating at all, the latter at 
certain, seasons of the year—why much or this region appeared 
to a new-comer to be without white residents. The farms and 
plantations were not abandoned; that is, relinquished to any one 
who might enter. They were too valuaole, and on many of 
them were costly machinery and other expensive articles. They 
were teniporarily left, either from alarm or acco:i:ag to custom. 
The negroes, tillers of the soil, were there, contu.u:ag their or- 
dinary labors. 

These few prefatory words will assist to the better understand- 
ing of what we are about to relate. 

On the swamp lands bordering on the Savannah river, and 
on islands formed in the river, large areas of land wore under a 
thorough and well-ordered system of cultivation, and produced 
large crops of rice. Although the United States fleet and Jamd 
forces had from the beginning of the war been operating along 
the coast, at no great distance (twénty to thirty miles),from these 
plantations, and Fort Pulaski and islands at the mouth of the 
river had fallen into their possession, the negroes had adhered 
to their owners with a faithfulness which, however it may have 
surprised the world, was a natural outgrowth of a relation which 
the world never understood. When General Sherman, on his 
march from Atlanta in Georgia, to North Carolina, reached ‘the 
city of Savannah, he found, it is true, no whites on the planta- 
‘tions above-mentioned, but the negroes were there at work, and 
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on many of them were large quantities of grain, the product of 
the previous summer, and reaped and gathered only just before 
his arrival; some of it not yet threshed and prepared for market. 
What better evidence that these were not “abandoned lands?” 
Although Mr. Lincoln had said, in his inaugural address, “I 
“have no purpose directly, or indirectly, to interfere with the 
“institution of slavery in the States where it exists; I believe I 
“have no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do 
“so;” and although afer the first battle of the war, (Manassas, ) 
the congress had resolved, by a nearly unanimous vote, that 
“the war is waged by the Government of the United States, not 
“in the spirit of conquest or subjugation, nor for the purpose of 
“overthrowing or interfering with the rights or institutions of 
“the States, but to defend and maintain the supremacy of the 
“constitution, and to preserve the Union, with all the dignity, 
“equality, and rights of the States unimpaired,” yet, a year later, 
when the fortunes of war seemed adverse to the United States, 
the. congress declared free all slaves in places occupied by 
“rebel forces,” and afterwards occupied by forces of the United 
States; and upon this, we suppose, or upon a proclamation of 
Mr. Lincoln, General Sherman acted; for his arrival at Savannah 
was the signal of emancipation to the negroes collected in large 
numbers on the surrounding plantations. Of course the revul- 
sion of feeling on their part was immediate and extreme. Se- 
duced, by lavish promises, from their old attachments, inflated 
with ideas of coming elevation, well nigh wild with frenzy, earth 
seemed to them a paradise. Nothing was too strange or un- 
likely to expect and believe. Relieved from all restraint, hun- 
ger satisfied by the supplies remaining on the farms, they were 
easily deluded into becoming facile instruments for the purpose 
of their new friends, which was the ruin and degradation of the 
whites by the exaltation of recent slaves. In furtherance of this 
purpose, the present was a grand opportunity to put in operation 
the machinery of the “bureau.” These lands were, by the mili- 
tary, adjudged “abandoned,” and could therefore be “set apart 
“for use of loyal refugees and freedmen.” The negroes swarmed 
about the quarters of General Sherman, or the bureau, and re- 
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ceived scraps of paper authorizing them to occupy and use par- 
cels of land, number of acres specified, of which they were 
allowed to believe they at once became owners, or would re- 
ceive full titles to them in due time. Of course this fraud could 
not stand for a moment whenever law should again be admin- 
istered by civil courts. The United States had not a shadow of 
title, and could not give any good title. Every one knows that 
the eminent domain is in the States. Even for forts, arsenals, 
&c., the sites are purchased by the United States. There is not 
amoag the powers of congress, as enumerated in the constitu- 
tion, any mention of confiscation. So far from it, forfeiture for 
treason is limited to the “life of the person attainted;” and this, 
of course, only afie: conviction. Any sane man sees at once 
the enormity of this proceeding, whether for its gross wrong 
towards the whites, or its shameless imposture on the ignorant 
and credulous negroes. These arrangements were committed 
to the “bureau,” and for a long time kept up by the ever-present 
bayonet. So that, as in the case of the houses in Charleston, 
the rightful proprietors were, in time of peace, long and serious 
sufferers. 

We cannot dwell upon the numberless annoyances by which 
these petty despots, the commissioners and subalterns of the 
bureau, tormented the people. They were strangers to the 
country, to the habits and occupations of the races inhabiting 
it, and utterly incompetent to undertake the settlement of ques- 
tions of labor and wages, not easy at any time, but particularly 
difficult now by reason of the sudden and entire change in the 
relations of capital and labor. Yet, thus ignorant and incapable, 
they were ever ready to intermeddle. They held forth them- 
selves as protectors of the negro, and were not slow to encour- 
age occasions for their protection. Hence the bureau was a 
standing cause of discord and ill-feeling between whites and 
blacks; a ready resort for complaints, often suggested by its 
proximity, while its decisions were not respected by either race. 


This will be understood upon mention of some of its officers. | 


There was one Saxton, a narrow-minded fanatic, and zealot 
against everything Southern. His sympathies were with that 
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pious school which was wont to denounce the constitution as 
a “covenant with death and an agreement with hell.”” He was 
a communist, as to property of Southerners, and considered it 
his mission to impoverish Southern white people, by sharing 
their possessions among the blacks. But his zeal blinded him 
to the expediency of disguise and caution in the pursuit of his 
mission. He was bringing trouble and odium upon his supe- 
riors. He was removed, and subsided into the obscurity from 
which he had been raised for a purpose, but found wanting. 

Another was a General Scott, by brevet, not of the regular 
but the provisional forces. This man was much better suited 
to the position. His craft was made to wear the cloak of fair- 
ness, and, for a while, things went more smoothly. But it ap- 
peared, in the course of time, that 4zs mission was to put money 
in his own pockets, no matter who might be impoverished. He 
was ambitious, too; but his was the low ambition that waits on 
avarice. He used his brains and his place to work himself into 
favor with the negroes, and when the suffrage was given them 
they voted him into the seat of governor of South Carolina. In 
that position he greatly distinguished himself, being one of the 
foremost in the ring of robbers, whose astounding crimes and 
peculations, even forgeries, by using the great seal of the State, 
have recently been unearthed and exposed to the world. These 
knaves had been kept in power by General Grant and his bayo- 
nets, and so escaped detection, until his retirement, which led to 
their fall. . 

Above the sub-commissioners towered, as chief, General 
Howard. He was first introduced to the South as “gentleman 
Howard.” This pleasantry (as it must have been) soon gave 
place to the more appropriate sobriquet, “Chadband Howard.” 
This I-am-not-as-other-men-are achieved a most unenviable no- 
toriety in his three-fold capacity of commissioner of the bureau, 
president of Howard University, (established, we believe, for 
freedmen,) and patron of the “Freedmen’s Savings and Trust 
Company.” There were charges of “mismanagement and pro- 
fligateness in the operations of the bureau,” also of “improper 
appropriation of five hundred thousand dollars for the benefit of 
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Howard University, and of other sums to other institutions ;” 
and by the “Trust Company,” 
the negroes, who had been induced to deposit in its care. 
Howard was formally charge with misappropriation and embez- 
zlement of large sums of money and other government prop- 
erty, for the benefit of himself and his friends. It became nec- 
essary to order a court of inquiry. This tribunal endeavored to 
“whitewash” him, but most people were convinced of the truth 
of many of the charges mace before the court. Indeed, the find- 
ing was reviewed by the Judge Advocate General of the Army, 
and in an able opinion, he “held that the majority of the court 


immense sums were filched from 


had clearly erred.” 
Corrupt as was the political atmosphere, the bureau, with its 
many scandals, became intolerable. It was felt to be a shame 


and a disgrace to a government pretending to be free and pop- 
ular, and was abolished, but not unti! January, 1869. Besides 
all the other mischief flowing from 1* while in existence, seeds 
were sown by it which sprang up and continued long afterwards 
to bear fruit an hundred-fold, in estrangements and antagonisms 
between the two races; evils which are gradually disappearing 
with the removal from power and place of the bad men who 
fostered them for their own personal and political interests. 
Notwithstanding these sore lets and hindrances, the people of 
the Southern States were exerting themselves to recover from 
the ruin and prostration caused by the war. Their efforts were 
not without success, and with this success came signs of recov- 
ery by them of their former influence in the politics of the 
country. This, of course, was cause of alarm to the party in 
power—the Republicans, or Radicals. A great fear arose in the 
minds of the latter that ‘a new union between the former ele- 
“ments of Union in the North and in the South might lead to 
“the loss of place and power.” There was ground for this alarm; 
for restoration of kindly feelings between the sections was sure 
to lead to their defeat, and the placing in stations of honor and 
trust a wiser and more magnanimous class of men. This, they 
determined, must be prevented by any means and at all hazards, 
and the way to do it would be to keep down the rising South 
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by excluding it from the enjoyment of equal rights, and by re- 
manding the intelligent and educated, and superior portion of its 
population, to a condition of-subjection and dependence. To 
this end, so vital in the estimation of the Radicals, two grand expe- 
dients w:re devised—military government and negro suffrage. 

The first was immediately put in practice. In the year 1867 
congress divided the South into five military districts, each to 
be commanded by an officer of the army. Notwithstanding the 
adjudged illegality of military commissions, it was, among other 
things, provided by this law that the “commander may allow 
“local civil tribunals to take jurisdiction of and try offenders, 
“or, when, in his judgment, it may be necessary for the trial of 
“ offenders, he shall have power to organize military commissions 
“or tribunals for that purpose, and all interference, under color 
“of State authority, with the exercise of military under this act, 
“shall be null and void.” 

The head grows sick and the heart faint at the bare recollec- 
tion of the mean tyrannies exercised by these men, clothed with 
brief authority Cedat arms toga was their maxim. The mailed 
hand was laid upon every limb and member of the body politic. 
Municipal boards, chosen by the people, were dismissed, and 
their places filled with rogues and adventurers—the scum of war 
—who had followed the army in quest of dishonest pelf. Even 
the bench was not respected. Pure and able judges were thrust 
from their seats to make way for ignorant dabblers, who sought 
the place only as a means of profit; common men, who, in their 
own homes, had not risen from obscurity. These were insults 
and indignities meanly piled upon the conquered; but they were 
more, for it will easily be imagined into what a chaos civil ad- 
ministration fell. Besides these more serious effects, there were 


petty and contemptible exhibitions of despotism, gratifications of 
personal spleen, yet galling to the manly spirits which were sub- 
jects of them. We must give one or two illustrations. 

One of these military satraps was a man named Sickles, (a 
name so notorious that further description is needless). He 
put in motion the military courts allowed by the act,.as quoted 
above. At first they confined their jurisdiction to cases in 
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which the freedmen were concerned, but gradually extended it, 
until they interfered with the judgments of the courts of the 
State. A feat of this man brings to mind the story of William 
Tell; a story at which the bosom of the little child, even, beats 
quick with indignation at the despot’s exactions, and with admi- 
ration of the proud refusal to submit to them. On the otca- 
sion of a procession of fire companies, civilians, Sickles ordered 
the United States flag unfolded, and required all in the procession 
to raise the cap in passing, in token of submission. These men 
had laid down their arms, and this exaction had no other mean- 
ing than further humiliation of the vanquished, a gratification 
to none but the meanest spirits. 

Another of the military governors was a General Canby. 
He was of the regular service, and better things were expected 
from a trained soldier. But power is a dangerous trust, and he, 
like the others, abused it in various ways. For imstance, he issued 
an order conflicting with a law relating to the drawing of juries. 
By what arguments some of the judges may have been led to 
obey, we are not informed; but one, we know, regarded this or- 
der as irreconcilable with the law and his oath of office. Re- 
monstrance with the general was treated with silent contempt. 
This judge, to his honor, refused obeisance because deemed by 
him inconsistent with his dignity as a man and a judge. He 
was instantly deposed, and in his stead was appointed, by the 
military governor, a man who had come from some Northern 
region, whose supefficial and imperfect knowledge of law made 
him unfit for the high and responsible duties to which he was 
assigned. His real qualifications consisted in being a North- 
erner, and father-in-law of General Canby’s judge-advocate- 
general, both of them belonging to the flock of birds of prey 
which settled down on the unhappy South after the war, under 
the protection of the United States authorities and their nmuskets. 
As we wish here to deal only with facts, and avoid suspicion of 
personal resentments, we omit names. 

We turn now to that other “great act” of the United Stites, 
viz: the giving to the negro population the right to vote: 
“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” Those who 
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rushed into this act of “king-craft” cannot be said, in common 
matters, to have been fools. Yet it was one at which the 
least cautious statesman might well have paused. Revenge 
was there, and passion, exulting in the humiliation of the 
whites. Yet it was not all passion Beneath the outward 
show of “equality, fraternity,” was a deep-laid scheme for per- 
petuating the ascendency of the Radical, or Republican party. 
Make the negro believe, not only that he owed his freedom to 
this party, but also that its continuance depended upon their 
remaining in power, and then arm him with the vote, and all 
was safe. The “bloated aristocracy” of the South would be 
laid low, beyond resurrection, and could never more join hands 
with the remnant of that old Democratic party of the North, 
which had still some respect for the constitutional principles of 
the better days of the Republic. And so this master-plot was 
determined on. True, by its adoption was laughed to scorn the 
asseveratiort of President Lincoln that it was not lawful to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery in the States, and also the 
doctrine solemnly affirmed in the following, passed by congress 
in March, 1861, and proposed to the States as a thirteenth 
ameridment to the constitution, viz: “No amendment shall be 
“made to the constitation which will authorize, or give to con- 
“gress the power to abolish or interfere, within any State, with 
“the domestic institutions thereof, including that of persons held 
“to labor or setvice by laws of that State;” true, it contradicted 
the almost unanimous resolutions of congress after the war had 
begun, “that the war is waged by the government, not in the 
“spirit of conquest or subjugation, nor for the purpose of over- 
“throwing, or interfering with the rights or institutions of the 
“States, but to defend and maintain the supremacy of the con- 
“stitution, and to preserve the Union, with all the dignity, equal- 
“ity, and rights of the several States unimpaired;” true, that it 
was itreconcilable with the cardinal principle that each State 
prescribed the qualification of voters ; true, that being utterly at 
variance with all these doctrines, and therefore with the theory 
that States could not withdraw from the Union, it was, in fact, 
ait adittission that these States Aad left the Union, and were now 
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conquered territory, subject to the law and will of the con- 
queror. But what was all this when the point was to keep the 
government in the hands of the party? Accordingly, by the 
act of March, 1867, dividing the Southern States into military 
districts, each under command of an army officer, it was provided 
that, ‘“ When the people of any one of said rebel States shall have 
“formed a constitution of government in conformity with the 
“Constitution of the United States in all respects, framed by a 
“convention of delegates elected by the male citizens of said 
“State, twenty-one years old and upwards, of whatever race, 
“color or previous condivion, who have been residents in said 
“State for one year previous to th« day of election, except such 
“as may be disfranchised for participation in the rebellion, &c.; 
“and when such constitution shad/ provide that the electwe fran-. 
“chise shall be enjoyed by all such persons as have the qualifica- 
“tion herein stated,” &c. 

Now, it was not until the ratification of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution, on, 30th March, 1870, 
three years after the law ‘ust quoted, that the right to vote was 
extended to all citizens of the United States, irrespective of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude. The law, then, of 
March, 1867, was the imposition upon the conquered of the 
arbitrary will of the conqueror, regardless of the declaration 
that the object of the war was “fot for conquest or subjugation, 
“nor for the purpose of overthrowing or interfering with the 

rights or institutions of the States, but to preserve the Union, 
“with all the dignity, equality and rights of the several States 
“unimpaired.” 

Mr. Blaine has the assurance to say that the Southern States 
have themselves only to blame for the enactment of this law of 
March, 1867. He says: “In March, 1867, after and because of 
“the rejection of the Fourteenth Amendment by the Southern 
“ legislatures, congress passed the reconstruction act. This was 
“the origin of the negro-suffrage. * * * The reconstruc- 
“tion act would never have been demanded had the Southern 
“States accepted the Fourteenth Amendment in good. faith.” 
But he disingenuously omits to say that the said act was not 
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confined to requiring the South to give negro suffrage, but con- 
tained, besides, the atrocious features we have adverted to. In 
like manner it did not suit him to recite certain provisions of 
the Fourteenth Amendment which, of themselves, demanded its 
rejection by the South. For one section required that a high- 
minded people should stoop to the baseness of proscribing those 
whose cause was their own; men entitled to their warmest love 
and gratituce; men who had willingly risked their lives in de 
fense of country, altars and firesicles. We explain: The effect 
of the Fourteenth Amendment was not merely to give citizens- 
ship and civil rights to the negro, and to forbid that he be 
counted on the basis of representation unless he should be reck- 
oned among the voters. Had this been all, it can never be 
known with certainty what would have been the course of the 
South with regard to the amendment in question. And in the 
absence of this certainty, all comments on its rejection should 
have regard to the amendment as 7 szeod. Now, the third sec- 
tion exacted the disfranchisement and bianding with dishonor 
the noblest and most honored of the men of the South. 
This infamy was impossible to Southerners—they refused it, 
choosing rather to suffer with their honored comrades than to 
enjoy privileges bought at the price of shame. 

So much for the legality, honesty and generosity of the acts 
and professions of the United States. Let us now test the fit- 
ness of Mr. Gladstone’s encomiums by the conseguences of their 
acts. 

By the proclamations of President Johnson, and certain laws 
of congress, a very large proportion of the white population was 
disfranchised. Under the mild and peculiar form of slavery in 
the South, the negroes, as every one knows, had multiplied 
vastly. By the act of March, 1867, above mentioned, a body 
was to assemble for the performance of the highest civil funt- 
tion, the framing a constitution of government. This body, for 
the discharge of this most difficult office, would necessarily 
(and so it was intended) consist of two constituent elements; 
partly, and in small proportion, of white men, strangers and un- 
principled adventurers, without any stake or interest in the com- 
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munity; partly, but in very large proportion, of emancipated 
slaves, totally uneducated, and as little capable of the work 
assigned them as the child, beginning the primer of one syllable, 
would be capable of writing the Paradise Lost or Hamlet. Nor 
was want of intellectual capacity the only disqualification. 
These negroes, used all their lives to control by others, would 
be (and this was known) the pliant tools—whether as voters, as 
legislators, or as jurymen—of rogues and plunderers. The 
whites were owners of the soil, and were the taxpayers, and it 
followed that there was presented the astounding spectacle of 
laws made and verdicts rendered by the semi-civilized for the’ 
enlightened, and taxes imposed by the pauper and the beggar 
upon the property-holder and the industrious. Then arose a 
carnival of crime, oppression, robbery and misrule, to which all 
history affords no parallel. The scenes in the state-house and 
the court-house were indescribable. The solemnities of the 
legislative hall and of the temples of justice were desecrated by 
grotesque and hideous caricatures in action, and prostituted to 
personal and party interests. Rascality, fraud, bribery ruled. 
Taxes were increased enormously, so that immense sums osten- 
sibly raised for public purposes, went into the pockets of knaves 
in high places. Jobs were got up to enrich rings; the public 
faith pledged for loans to be embezzled by officers of State. 
The great seal of one State was taken off to New York and 
there used unlawfully to fill the pockets of men, by forgery. In 
these atrocities, it has recently been demonstrated that govern- 
ors, comptrollers, treasurers, senators, representatives, judges 
even, were concerned. A drunken negro blockhead was ele- 
vated to the bench of a supreme court. ‘Care was taken to 
imbue the negroes with the belief that the continuance of their 
freedom depended upon their being loyal to the party, and 
evincing it by elevating by their votes the designing men by 
whom the party was represented in the conquered States. And 
so every department of government, executive, legislative and 
judicial, fell into the hands of rapacity, ignorance and stupidity. 
These terrible consequences resulted directly from the acts of 
the United States. Where does Mr. Gladstone find reasons for 
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his eulogy? Nay, not only did they follow those acts, but under 
the administration of General Grant, himself an unscrupulous 
slave of party, whenever the better part of the people made an 
effort to rise from this degradation and suffering, they were dri- 
ven back by his bayonets. One more term of General Grant 
in office, and not even the semblance of popular government 
would have been left. We charge, then, that to the United 
States Government was reserved, as has been well said by a for- 
eign writer, the refinement of cruelty in conquest—the infliction 
of moral degradation in the place of physical punishment. The 
slave wes placed above his master; the African above the Cau- 
casian—and this by the bayonet. Negro soldiers were sent into 
peaceful districts; white men were tauntingly, and upon any 
trumpery information, marched under negro guard to trial and 
confinement; persons charged as public defaulters, and with 
dark crimes, were put in high offices; strangers, ignorant of law 
and insolent in tone, were made judges. Women of high posi- 
tion, as they walked the streets, were in danger of gross insult 
by negro ruffians. And, to crown all, United States soldiers 
were always at hand to repress attempts at reform. III feeling 
and strife were fostered between whites and blacks. The latter 
were taught to regard the former as rebels and traitors, and this 
instruction was often practically carried home to their minds by 
the not uncommon sight of prominent citizens arrested by 
United States marshals under protection of United States sol- 
diers. It was then a struggle between civilization and barbar- 
ism; between honesty and villany; in fact, a struggle for decency 
and honor; nay, all that makes life dear and valuable; against 
violence, and shame, and outrage. These, and more than these, 
were the direct consequences of acts of the United States, known 
as the reconstruction measures, devised for the double purpose 
of humiliating the South and perpetuating the rule, or rather 
misrule, of the Radical party. 

The South, now relieved of bayonet rule, is bravely endeav- 
oring to make the best of what is left her of self-government. 
It must be confessed that the United States Government, urged 
on by Northern Radicals, marching over the prostrate constitu- 
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tion, “ wounded to death,” has made great strides towards con- 
olidation, and in violation of its spirit and character, intermed- 
cles too much in the affairs of the States. But with the dimi- 
nution of military interference, in support and for the benefit of 
spoilers and mischief makers, there has been gratifying progress 
towards one most desirable end—the restoration of kindly feel- 
ings between the two races. The whites are really well dis- 
posed towards the blacks, and do not seek to deprive them 
of their new privileges. The blacks are becoming more and 
more convinced that in the Southern whites they will find 
now, as of old, their truest friends, and with the disappearance 
of the bad men, by whom they were duped and misled, quiet 
and order and friendly relations are returning. We have heard 
the prediction that the day will come when the men of the South 
will have to protect the negro in the enjoyment of his civil 
rights against the passion of the North, when it shall discover 
that by the negroes themselves, peace and good will between 
those whose homes and interests are the same, are preferred 
to alienations and discords in the political interests of those at 
a distance. We have classed negro suffrage among the acts by 
which much evil was brought upon the South. And this is true. 
The gift was sudden, and the recipients, wholly unprepared for 
proper exercise of it, were easily influenced to use it as directed 
by wicked and designing men. It was given, too, from bad mo- 
tives, and directed to bad purposes, viz: To counteract Southern 
influence in public counsels, and to mortify and humiliate the 
whites. But many, probably the majority in the South, would 
not now take it away. The two races are learning to adjust them- 
selves to their new relations, and not only friendly feelings, but 
harmony in political action are replacing former estrangements. 
Dull as the negro may be, he perceives the difference between 
the administration of honest, and patriotic, and high-minded men, 
and that of adventurers and plunderers. So this great political 
coup may return to plague the inventor. The advantage of in- 
crease in the number of representatives will go far to reconcile 
the South to negro suffrage. And it will come ultimately to 
be understood that if the negro aspire to office he must, like 
others, rest his claim on his fitness, not his color. 
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Our task is done. Mr. Gladstone's inappropriate language con- 
veyed a challenge which we felt it a duty to take up and to meet, 
by showing, first, that the South was no criminal, subject to 
condign punishment; and secondly, that nevertheless, innocent 
though the South was, the cruel devastation of unjust war for 
conquest was followed by more cruel inflictions in time of peace. 
To do so was the more demanded because of the persistent re- 
petition of old charges by Messrs. Hoar and Blaine. 

In many portions our argument has done very imperfect jus- 
tice to the subject, because necessarily confined to certain limits. 
In what relates to the Constitution and Government of the United 
States we pretend to nothing new or original. It is now re- 
peated for the information (which he seems to need in this 
matter) of Mr. Gladstone, and of any who may have accepted 
as correct his “ expressions, stately and sonorous,” or who may 
have been misled by the epithets of Mr. Hoar and the partial 
statements of Mr. Blaine. 

P. S—Since writing the foregoing the following strong testi- 
mony has been given as to the character and acts of the “ freed- 
men’s bureau,” by Mr. Thurman, United States Senator from 
Ohio. Ina recent speech, in the United States Senate, he said; 
“Who was it that drew the color line between whites and ne- 
“sroes in the South? Let me tell you, sir, that millions of 
“money of the people of the United States-were expended by 
“your agents, the freedmen’s bureau agents, in getting every 
“colored man in the South into the loyal league, and swearing 
“him never to vote fora Democrat. That is where color line 
“began to be drawn. That institution which took charge of 
“the negro at the ballot box, took charge of him in the cotton 
“field; took charge of him everywhere; supervised every con- 
“tract that he made; allowed no contract to be made unless it 
“had the approval of the agents of the freedmen’s bureau, and 
“spent money and property, called captured and abandoned 


“property, that was surrendered to it, and many millions of 


“money directly appropriated out of the treasury of the United 
“States. It was that—the bureau and its agents—that first drew 
“the color line; and yet, when the whites of the South, when 
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“the men owning the property, and having the intelligence and 
“the education at the South, saw their very social system men- 
“aced with destruction; saw their very households threatened 
“with ruin under an inundation of barbarism, directed by the 
“most unscrupulous of men, and when they naturally came to- 
“gether, when they naturally united as a people menaced with 
‘danger ever will unite, then a cry is raised against the solid 
“South. Ah! Mr. President, it will not do! This system of 
“legislation towards the South that began ten years ago is reap- 
“ing its fruit, and it is not by the addition of penal laws that 
“you can better the condition of this country,” 
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In the year 1616, just two hundred and sixty-three years ago, 
the white man commenced the culture of tobacco in Virginia.on 
the banks of the historic James; and while it might interest the 
agriculturist to trace its progress and development through colo- 
nial times up to the present, yet only a glance at the past must 
suffice as data for future conclusions. 

Tobacco, called upowoc by the Indians of the Virginia pe- 
ninsular; who held it in sacred esteem, and attributed .toit. many 
wonderful and desirable qualities, was in general use by the ab- 
origines of America when this continent was discovered .by 
European adventurers. The Red man everywhere had know- 
ledge of its use, and the pipe—the symbol of peace—-was , the 
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invariable companion of their rude implements of war and of the 
chase. They sacrified the dried leaves of the upowoc to the 
Great Spirit; made into powder, they scattered it to the winds 
and into the water, to appease the wrath of their offended gods 
during the howling storm, and to preserve their lives and frail 
barks from the dangers of the deep. When they built a weir to 
catch fish they threw some of the powder therein and into the 
air—for “good luck,” as the superstitious would call it—to in- 
sure an abundant catch. They made “hallowed” fires, throwing 
the precious powder therein, and danced around it with wild 
gestures and weird incantations. They produced it in meagre 
quantity, as their cultivation was of the scantiest, with imple- 
ments of the rudest character. Their mode of curing was by 
the sun and air, a primitive one that is still used in the prepa- 
ration of one of the most desirable grades in present use. The 
quality must have been very poor, like the Indian maize of that 
age ; but possessing a capacity for development far greater than 
maize, under the skill and ingenuity of the white man, it has 
been brought to a degree of perfection only equalled, if at all, 
in the vegetable world, by the finest specimens of China tea, 
which it rivals in price. 

The white man, though holding the plant in less veneration, 
soon learned to esteem it as.a luxury, either to smoke or chew; 
and despite the “counterblasts” of kings, the bulls of popes 
and the anathemas of saints and sinners, it has spread in use and 
culture nearly over the ‘habitable globe. It isa hardy plant, that 
soon adapts itself to almost any soil, and will grow and thrive in 
almést any locality under ordinary conditions of vegetable 
growth, within ‘the parallels of forty-five degrees south of the 
equator. 

The price ‘fixed by the Virginia Company, of London, under 
whose patronage and control the first exports from the colony 
were made, ‘was'three shillings per pound. But the cupidity of 
the first planters soon caused them to send “ base, rotten stuff,” 
which 'the company refused to pay for, and gave orders to their 
agents iin Virginia to have all such burned, and to receive only 
soundsand merchantable stock. Rigid, enforced inspections of 
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all tobacco intended for export was continued from 1621 down 
to 1876, when compulsory inspection was repealed in Virginia. 
All leaf tobacco, except the leaves that grew nearest the ground, 
called “lugs,” if “ sound, well-conditioned, and free from trash,” 
was passed by the inspectors and sybject to export, or passed as 
currency, at prices fixed by a convention of British factors, 
which assembled annually for that purpose, after estimates had 
been made of the yield. The planters were entirely at the mercy 
of these British merchants, who often used their authority 
harshly, sometimes fixing the price as low as fifteen shillings 
per cwt. All tobacco refused by the inspectors was burnt. The 
Colonial Assembly passed a great many tobacco laws, one regu- 
lating the number of hills to be planted, others limiting the 
time of planting, the number of leaves to be left on each plant, 
the distance the plants should stand apart, and others equally 
dictatorial and arbitrary. 

History assigns to John Rolfe, the husband of Pocahontas, 
the distinction of being the first American tobacco planter, as 
he was the first white man to engage in its culture. From the 
Indians he received his first lessons in culture and preparation. 
The superior intelligence and energy of the white race, coupled 
with their knowledge of civilized husbandry, were soon enlisted 
in the rapid improvement and development of this new-found 
narcotic plant. The laws passed were intended for a like pur- 
pose, but proving in many ways a hindrance, (except the inspec- 
tion law,) they were but a short time in force. Production in- 
creased rapidly, induced by the constantly increasing consump- 
tion abroad, and the resulting constantly growing demand; so 
that tobacco: early became the chief export from the Old Do- 
minion, and has held that position ever since. 

The enterprising colonists were continually extending their 
efforts to newer lands, and carrying with them their “darling 
tobacco” to fresher fields, soon developed this new industry 
throughout what is known as the Southern tobacco belt. 

To enumerate the different kinds and their adaptation to the 
various grades and types as they were developed and improved; 
the several modes of curing, with the peculiar management 
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suited to each class, as practiced by the best planters of the 
past and present, would fill a book, but strangely enough has 
never been written. But space admonishes us that we must not 
dwell. 

In 1700, after eighty four, years from its first planting by a 
new race, we find that the tobacco export from the colonies was 
about 22,000,000 pounds. The export in i775 had risen to 
101,828,617 pounds ; in 1800, to 118,039,000 pounds. 

We are indebted to Col. John Ott for the statistical tables be- 
low, except for the years 1876, ’7, 8, the figures for which were 
taken from official reports of the government. The usual ave- 
rage hogshead of tobacco weighs about fifteen hundred pounds. 


TOBACCO SINCE THE CLOSE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


“We shall endeavor to show here, in a general way, the pro- 
“gress of tobacco since the peace of 1783. We find, in the three 
“years, from 1787 to 1789, an export from the United of 267,- 
“311,000 pounds; and from 1790 to 1799 inclusive, 817,937 
“hogsheads of leaf, and 960,744 pounds of manufactured. The 
“following table will exhibit the export, in detail, for the year 
“ending September 30, 1792: 


STATEs, Hogsheads. Menumetared. 
Ss. 


New Hampshire, 

Massachusetts, 1,221 
Rhode Island, 1,429 
Connecticut, 105 
New York, 1,952 
New Jersey, 5 
Pennsylvania, 3,203 
Delaware, 8 
Maryland, 28,992 
Virginia, 61,203 
North Carolina, 3,540 
South Carolina, 5,290 
Georgia, 5,471 


Total, 112,428 117,874 


“In the table following, we show, from the year 1800 to 1875, 
“every fifth year, the number of hogsheads of leaf and pounds 
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“of manufactured exported, the average price per pound, and 
“the money value of the leaf:” 


Year. Number of Average price Value. Manvufactured, not includ- 
Hogsheads. per fb.—Cts. ing Snuffs.—Lbs. 

1800 75,686 ona 457,713 
1805 71,251 7% 6,341,000 428,460 
1810 84,134 5 5,048,000 529,285 
1815 85,337 8,235,000 1,034,045 
1820 83,940 1,188,188 593,355 
1825 75,984 5,287,976 1,871,368 
1830 83,810 5,833,112 3,199,151 
1835 94,353 8,250,577 3,817,854 
1840 119,484 9,883,657 6,787,165 
1845 147,168 7,469,319 5,312,971 
1850 145,729 9,951,023 5,918,583 
1855 150,213 acs 14,712,468 9,624,282 
1860 167,274 a 15,906,547 17,097,309 
1865 149,032 ee 41,625,226 7,398,293 
1370 11y 21,100,420 

1875 11% 25,241,549 

1876 y 22,737,383 110,380,602 
1877 283,973,193 MA 24,803,165 116,146,103 
1878 282,386,425 28,825,521 108,824,843 
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The Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, for January, 
1879, says: “We have no accurate data of the yield per acre of 
“the product (tobacco) for 1877. The total amount exported 
“and manufactured was a little above 463,000,000 pounds. Al- 
“lowing six per cent. for that used at home, and that which 
“evaded the tax, we have a crop for 1877 of about 490,000,000 
“pounds.” But six per cent. is too small an estimate ‘for that 
used at home,” aside from that which evades the tax; so that 
the lowest estimate for the crop of 1877 must exceed 500,000,000 
pounds. 

The world’s annual production of tobacco is about as follows: 

POUNDS. 
North America, - - - ~ - 520,000,000 
(Of which 500,000,000 lbs. are produced in the United 
States.) 

South America, - - 95,000,000 
West Indies, - 130,000,000 
Europe and Asia, 495,000,000 
Java and Australia, 50,000,000 
Africa, - - 10,000,000 


Aggregate, - - - - 1,300,000,000 


Possibly the true amount is nearer 1,500,000,000 pounds. 
While the United States is the largest producer, she is relae 
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tively by no means the greatest consumer of tobacco. The best » 
informed estimate the consumption at not above four and a half 

pounds per head per annum of the whole population. The fol- 

lowing extract is’significant: 

“It is interesting to note that the average consumption of to- 
“bacco for each head of the population in Germany in 1877 did 
“not fall far short of six pounds. In England the annual aver- 
“age for each person is nearly a pound and a half. In France 
“nearly everybody smokes, and in Holland more money is said 
“to be spent on tobacco than on bread. Indeed, it may be ac- 
“cepted as a fact that tobacco is more generally used than any 
“other single article of commerce consumed by man. Cocoa, 
“it is computed, is used by 50,000,000 human beings, coffee by 
“150,000,000, hashish by 300,000,000, opium, in one form or 
“another, by 400,000,000, Chinese tea by 500,000,000, and to- 
“bacco by 800,000,000 persons.” —Vew York Times. 

Say what you will, tobacco is the poor man’s solace, and the 
rich man’s joy, in every land and in every clime. To the old 
tobacco States—Virginia and Maryland, long the principal pro- 
ducers of this staple—it brought wealth and prosperity through 
a long series of years. Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and 
North Carolina, once reaped handsome profits from its culture. 
The bulk of the chewing and pipe tobaccos is still the product 
of the above-mentioned six States. Over 300,000,000 pounds 
—three-fifths of the annual product of the United States—are 
annually supplied by these States to the commerce of the world. 
Their soil and climate being admirably suited for producing the 
best types of the staple, it has been long relied upon as the prin- 
cipal money crop for these States. To most of them it has 
been their chief source of wealth. Whether from manufacturing 
or export, the product of these States has, until recently, been 
in the greatest demand, and at the highest prices at home and 
abroad, and are known and appreciated by all nations and peo- 
ples, even beyond the pales of civilizations. 

But in an evil hour, when the jealous eyes of a partizan con- 
gress looked with envious hate on their late conquered foe, and 
when the South was powerless and unrepresented in the 
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national councils, the memorable revenue bill of 1866 was 
passed, taxing tobacco forty cents per pound. But money was 
abundant and tobacco supplies everywhere were short, stocks in 
all the markets low, in consequence of the failure to produce in 
the South during the war; so that, despite the tax, tobacco com- 
manded paying rates for several years. But for the tax it would 
have been a harvest for the Southern tobacco States, and the pro- 
duct would have brought in many millions that were snatched 
away by the treasury. The figures below tell where the profits 
of the planters have gone: 


| 

for and 
—— 
taxes for 


cigars 
each fiscal year. 


on chewing & smok- | 
fiscal year, 


chewing and smoking 
tobacco and snuff re- 
ported for collection 
each fiscal year. 

ing tobacco and snuff | 
for each fiscal year. 
lections on tobacco, 
including special and 


all other 


on 
Aggregate of total col- 


Aggregate collections | 
Aggregate collections 


| Aggregate quantities of 


| 





Pounds. 

37:493,785 | $13,038,095 | $ 3,476,236 | $16,531,700 
47,031,494 | 16,043,842 | 3,661,984 | 19,765,148 
46,764,150 | 15,692,415 2,951,675 | 18,730,195 
64,305,026 | = 17,371,063 | 4,960,952 23,430,707 
90,288,082 | 24,300,483 5,718,780 | 31,350,707 
95,135,504 | 25,560,539 | 6,598,173 33,578,907 
95,209,319 | 24,579,775 7,566,156 | 33,730,170 
114,789,208 | — 23,397,858 8,940,391 | — 34.386,303 
107,747,091 | = 21,938,955 9,333:592 | 33,242,875 
119,435,874 25,200,759 10,205,827 375303,461 
110,380,602 26,755.78 11,105,272 3957955339 
116,146,103 ,148,76 11,061,278 41,106,546 
108,824,843 6,383,872 11,719,226 40,091,754 








1,154,151,681 | $286,2 $97,299,542 | $403,039,812 





Comment is unnecessary. 

Just here it may be proper to state that the bulk of the ex- 
ported leaf tobacco goes from the South—estimated at three- 
fifths of the product sold in the home markets. This goes 
abroad free of tax, and is one cause why prices did not drop at 
once. Our export stock for years was in demand in foreign 


markets at satisfactory prices, but the heavy imposts put upon 
this product by our customers, most of whom make it a govern- 
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ment monopoly, caused a decrease in consumption, and conse- 
quent accumulation of stocks; so that the demand abroad has 
greatly weakened, competition lessened, and prices now, except 
for the best, are below the cost of production. The tax is so 
high, that manufacturers cannot afford to work the common 
grades as formerly; for the tax being a fixed element of the 
price, common goods are relatively higher than the finer grades, 
and consequently more difficult to sell. It costs as much to 
work poor stock as good. Then, too, the falling off in consump- 
tion has been relatively greater in the lower grades, as these 
come in competition with the free leaf. And in these stringent 
times many are too poor to purchase their usual supplies. The 
consumers for the better grades have the means to purchase. 
The people of the cities and towns, who are the largest takers 
of the finest goods, have no choice of the free leaf, as they do 
not raise and cannot buy in that shape. The five-hundred-dollar 
tax on retail sales of leaf amounts to a prohibition, and thus 
the demand for the finer grades keeps up. These are the causes 
why bright stocks are selling at such high prices. Another is, 
that for wrappers it hides very poor material, like charity hiding 
a multitude of sins, which the towns’ people are unwilling or 
too poor judges to detect. 

The policy of the government, in singling out this industry 
for excessive taxation, is driving its culture to States that here- 
tofore produced little or no tobacco. Taking the statistics fur- 
nished by the Agricultural Commissioner in his January, 1879, 
report, we find the following given as the value per pound of to- 
bacco in the States mentioned: For Virginia, Kentucky and 
Missouri, five cents per pound ; Maryland, five and a half cents; 
Tennessee and North Carolina, six cents; while for Georgia, 
Texas, and Arkansas it is ten cents, and for Louisiana, it is four- 
teen cents per pound. It cannot be the superiority’ of that 
grown further South that gives it the higher price, but it is the 
result of its taking the place of the manufactured article, which 
has been taxed out of the reach of the poor consumers. The 
negroes of the South were once large consumers of large quan- 
tities of the lower grades of manufactured tobacco. Nearly the 
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entire race chew and smoke when they can procure supplies, 
but they are learning to grow their own supplies at home. 

The reduction of the tax to sixteen cents will not prevent the 
increase in the production and use of the unmanufactured leaf in 
States that never produced it as a staple, but both will increase, 
until the rural districts, North and South, will get the bulk of 
their supplies from around their homes by their own labor. 
They may prefer the Southern product, but when the alterna- 
tive is forced upon them to give up, or curtail their accustomed 
supply, or raise and use the untaxed leaf, they will soon learn to 
prepare it to suit their taste, or educate their taste to suit their pro- 
duct. And when it becomes generally known that a good article 
for chewing and smoking can be produced in nearly all the States, 
and at the cost of only a few cents per pound, and of a qual- 
ity very much better than the low grades of the manufactured, 
saturated, as most of it is, with cheap syrup, licorice, and other 
objectionable compounds, the natural, untaxed leaf will take the 
place of the taxed article, manufacturing will decrease, and the 
revenue be lessened. No agricultural product can stand a tax 
of three hundred per cent. on the selling price and live ; it must, 
sooner or later, succumb, for there can be no disguising the 
plain and palpable truth that the tax is killing one of the oldest, 
and once the most profitable of all our Southern industries. It is 
true that the eight cents stricken from the tax will give a mo- 
dicum of present relief to those engaged in this industry, but 
when we remember that this slight relief was obtained on the 
promise, voluntary or extorted, that the present onerous tax was 
to remain undisturbed for eight years, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that in asking for bread we received a stone. 

Manufacturers tell us that what we most need is permanence. 
Aye! and under the law of a sixteen-cent tax it will,ere long, be 
permanence, but PERMANENT RUIN. 

The only hope left us is, that when the representatives of the 
people, those that are hereafter to be chosen, and who will be 
under no pledges to perpetuate a policy that is driving the 
Southern planters into poverty, see that one of our chief South- 
ern industries is being ruined by an unjust, unconstitutional and 
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fatal tax, they will seek, by its total repeal, to repair the injury, 
before it is to late. Ifthe congress fail us, then we must reduce 
production and raise only enough of the fine manufacturing 
grades to supply a paying demand, and good shipping types to 
supply foreign orders; chew and smoke our own untaxed leaf, 
and leave the revenue to prey upon,richer or more willing sub- 
jects. <A contribution or robbery of $286,403,203 in thirteen 
years is more than our industry can bear. 


The statistics show that manufacturing is already declining. 
Production in 1878 fell short 100,000,000 pounds from that. of 
1877. The decrease, it is true, was partly due to unfavorable 
seasons, but much of it was the result of low prices. With the 
continuance of the tax at sixteen cents, production and manu- 
facturing, stimulated by the decrease of eight cents, and the 
false hopes engendered thereby, may, for the ensuing twelve 
months, increase; but afterward they will continue to decline, 
and the old tobacco States be forced to find other crops more 
remunerating than their once favorite staple. 


Our Southern representatives—doubtless meaning well—made 
a blunder in not contending for and insisting on a total repeal, 
instead of a reduction of the tax. If ruin must come, and the 
victim be doomed, it were a mercy to kill him at once, and not 
by inches—hacking off his limbs one by one, and dooming him 
to suffer the tortures of a lingering death. They made a fatal 
mistake if they gave any promise, overt or implied, that agita- 
tion for repeal should cease for eight years, to accept the doubt- 
ful boon of eight cents reduction. 


The tax has closed nearly all of the home factories, and driven 
manufacturing to the cities and into the hands of Northern capi- 
talists—lessening competition for planters’ leaf and creating a 
monopoly. Twenty years ago, thirty and forty factories were 
operating in some counties in the tobacco States where not one 
can be found now. Some of the largest and thriftiest planters 
then manufactured their crops, or had it done by the nearest 
manufacturer, and realized handsome profits thereby. But their 
occupation, like Othello’s, is gone; and with it went the bright 
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visions of plenteous income, and bounteous reward to arduous, 
honest toil. 

‘“‘ Let fate do her worst, there are moments of joy, 

Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy ; 


Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 
And bring back the features that joy used to wear.’ 


, 


Our sedge fields, gullied and torn; our bare hills, galled and 
worn, plead in mute eloquence against this odious act of op- 
pression. For, we repeat, that no agricultural product can long 
bear a tax proportionate to that imposed upon tobacco. We 
go further, and proclaim, without the fear of successful contra- 
diction, that single out any other agricultural product grown in 
the States, and tax it one cent per pound, and leave the people 
a free market, and it is bound to languish and die. Then why 
this invidious discrimination against what may be justly termed 
a strictly Southern staple? The time, manner, amount and in- 
struments of its imposition, clearly proclaim its sectional and 
vindictive character. Cotton, another Southern product, fell 
under the ban with tobacco as a rich subject for revenue. But 
when the Northern manufacturers remonstrated that it was hurt- 
ing their business, the tax was removed from cotton. Cotton, 
ginned and pressed, is as fit a subject for revenue tax, as tobacco 
stemmed and pressed, or cut; or wheat ground and bolted. A 
tax on the latter would be more equitable and just, as it is pro- 
duced more or less in every State in the Union, which is not so 
with tobacco. 

But the cry comes, that the consumer pays the tax. Let it 
be tried on wheat, by requiring every miller first to procure a 
license to grind this cereal, and give bond, as required of tobacco 
manufacturers, and to stamp every barrel, bag and package of 
flour, according to the quantity contained in each, and fix the 
tax at one cent per pound on flour, the manufactured product of 
wheat, leaving other grain free, and see if it will not affect the 
price of wheat. Does any one doubt that under the operations 
of such a tax, the production and consumption of wheat would 
decrease and that of corn rise, and other bread material increase? 
Or will any contend that the producer of wheat would be unaf- 
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fected by diminished demand andthe retroactive effect of such 
alaw? Then away with such nonsense, that the consumer pays 
the tax and the producer is unaffected thereby. 

Then the reply comes, that tobacco isa luxury. If it is, it is 
the only one generally and innocently indulged in by the poor, 
who esteem it almost as necessary.as bread; for “tobacco is the 
anodyne of poverty.” Then why single it out to oppress the 
laborer, and burden the hard-worked planter? Its production 
is certainly. no luxury, for it is admitted that no crop requires 
harder, dirtier, and more constant work. Every cent wrung by 
an impost tax on tobacco, without a corresponding one, equal 
and uniform on all other agricultural productions, is a violation of 
the letter and spirit of the constitution. This is the sheet-an- 
chor of our defence, our most potent plea and the ground of 
our hope for deliverance. Contending for our rights on the 
broad ground of justice, equality, and a constitutional law that 
no statute can infringe or annul, we ought to succeed in freeing 
our industry from unequal and ununiform exactions by the gen- 
eral government. No plea of necessity will suffice for, nor ex- 
pediency justify, an unconstitutional tax. If money is needed 
to meet the necessities of the government, let it be raised by the 
modes prescribed by the constitution, and in no other way. Par- 
tial and ununiform exactions from any class, section, trade or 
business, in a free, representative government, will always pro- 
duce contention, disaffection and alienation, and weaken its cohe- 
sive power. A government by the people, of the people, for 
the people, must adhere strictly to the fundamental principles of 
right and equity, as plainly expressed in its organic law, and ab- 
stain from enacting or enforcing any doubtful measure; and es- 
pecially from such as are likely to array any class or industry 
against the public authority. Taxation without authority was 
the Shibboleth of the first revolution. Then it was upon a for- 
eign product, now upon a domestic one, grown upon our own 
soil, and is an act of spoliation that far transcends in injustice 
the one so bitterly complained of and so forcibly resisted by 
our forefathers. 

The Southern planter, when he sees that it is the purpose of 
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the government to select his product and burden it with a des- 
tructive tax, becomes justly indignant at such extortion; and it 
operates to weaken his public spirit, if not his patriotism. He 
cannot view with complacency or indifference the utter ruin of 
an industry built up by his forefathers, and which for so many 
years contributed to their wants, and furnished the means for 
their social and intellectual culture. They feel that it is poor 
reward to the descendants of the men who originated and devel- 
oped a commodity of such commercial magnitude, and that has 
contributed so greatly to the national wealth, now to pay 
forced tribute to continue its supply, or be driven, in self-de- 
fence, to quit the occupation of their fathers. Instead of the 
fostering care of the government being extended to them as to 
other producers, every ingenuity which sectionalism could 
devise and selfishness suggest, has been resorted to, in saddling 
upon tobacco taxation in every possible shape. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that $40,000,000 can con- 
tinue to be wrung annually from the tobacco industry, in a coun- 
try where tobacco can be so successfully grown, and where 
there are no restrictions or direct imposts upon the production 
or use of free leaf. While these remain, the government, by its 
heavy exactions, upon stipulated conditions, of the product in 
plug, package or roll, invites invasion of the tax, which every 
man who owns, controls or cultivates a lot of land, may use to 
grow his own supply, and thus evade. 

The next census, soon to be made, will show the operation of 
the tax in this regard, and this is the beginning. The mass of 
the consumers are in the country; and patch production for 
home supply will not stop with the furnishing of those who 
tend these patches, but friends, neighbors and associates who do 
not produce, will be furnished gratuitously; for the weed has 
ever been held as a peace-offering by civilized and savage. To 
smoke the pipe of peace, and extend the snuff-box and tobacco- 
pouch to friend, guest or comrade, are acts of courtesy which 
are appreciated, even when declined. 

Virginia has commenced to supply the new growers with her 
sweet Oronoko, that has given to her plug world-wide reputa- 
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tion. Far be it from our purpose to detract in the least from 
the deserved reputation of our best brands of chewing tobacco, 
yet it is a settled fact, despite the capricious taste of tobacco- 
chewers, that the best judges and connoisseurs prefer the natu- 
ral leaf of the Sweet Oronoko, when properly grown and cured, 
to the costliest plug or fine-cut in the market. The mellow, 
sweet, aromatic flavor of this variety, can no more be imparted 
by the introduction of condiments in manufacture, than the 
grateful, soothing aroma of a Cuban cigar be imparted to a che- 
root made of Southern “lugs.” The use of tobacco being an 
unnatural habit, there is, perhaps, no fixed standard of taste. 
But if there be such standard, then the sweet sun-cured “filler” 
of the South, and the Cuban product, must stand as represent- 
atives of the chewing and smoking types. 

We envy not the man whose repugnance, fastidiousness or 
prejudice has kept him from enjoying the solacing comfort of a 
first-class chew, or the soothing, care-dispelling, incense-laden 
fumes of a “ Principe,” or “Cubana.” He who has experienced 
neither—well, he don’t know what tobacco was created for. 
We grant that it may be abused by immoderate use, as every 
creature-comfort may be; but to millions it brings comfort, as 
no other cheaper or more innocent means can afford. It has 
proved among all peoples the luxury of the poor. The hard- 
worked laborer goes joyfully to his work, puffing his pipe, and 
when his day’s task is ended, and his frugal supper eaten, his 
cares and troubles vanish as he sinks into the arms of “tired 
nature’s sweet restorer,” and sleeps the sleep that only the tired 
and contented enjoy: 

“ While constant quiet fills his peaceful breast 
With unmixed joy, uninterrupted rest.’’ 

But our task, or duty rather, is well nigh done. The tobacco in- 
dustry, like the plant, is a hardy, tough one, or it would have died 
in its infancy, or perished outright when the government laid 
hold of it with its burdensome revenue law. That it lives, only 
shows its vitality. The statistics given show its importance as 
a commercial export, in helping to keep the balance of trade in 
our favor, and that it ought to be fostered and encouraged, 
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rather than taxed to death. Reasons are given why it cannot 
stand a sixtcen-cent tax and live, and how the revenue can and 
will be evaded if the tax is continued. We have endeavored to 
show that the tax is unconstitutional and hurtful to the stability 
and best interests of the government, and cannot be justified by 
necessity or expediency ; but that it is sectional, ununiform, un- 
just, and ought to be abolished. We cherish an abiding hope 
and faith that a returning sense of justice will influence con- 
gress to repair the wrong done before it is too late, and a once 
flourishing industry be irretrievably ruined. 





ART. VII.—z. Washington Allston, Artist—Biography. By M. 
F. Sweetser. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
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John Murray, London. 

3. Modern Painters. By Sarah Tytler. Roberts Bros. 

4. Painters, Sculptors, Architects and Engravers. A Hand-Book. 
By Mrs. Clement. Hurd & Houghton. 


It is a somewhat remarkable fact that our Southern States 
have never produced an artist of world-wide, or, indeed, of uni- 
versally acknowledged national reputation, if we except Wash- 
ington Allston. He owed to South Carolina his gentle birth 
and high breeding; but he never received from his native State, 
during his life-time, that recognition, encouragement and pa- 
tronage which were due to his genius; nor, after his death, that 
memorial embalming which should have preserved and kept 
fresh his name and fame. We are not aware that any biography 
of him has ever been given by a Southern pen. It has been left 
to the loving appreciation of “cold New England” to do fitting 
honor to this noble Carolinian. 

This sectionality of the art-spirit in our country is something 
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unaccountable. One has but to run one’s eye over a catalogue 
of American artists to discover that they have been drawn almost 
entirely from the Northern and Middle States; few, compara- 
ively, come from the vast West, and fewer still from the South. 
That stern, harsh, unlovely New England, with its pale skies, its 
grudging soil, its granite rocks, its hard ways of living, and its 
severe Puritan traditions, should beget and foster the passion 
for, and the culture of, the beautiful, seems inconsistent with 
the natural order of things. That our rich and magnificent 
Southern country, with its Italian-like glow of summer sun- 
shine, its soft temperatures, its luxuriance of forest and fruit and 
flower, the semi-tropical warmth and fervor of its blood, the 
unique character of its chivalrous and storied past, and the ex- 
emption, from its first occupation, of its better classes from the 
necessities of menial toil—that all these heightened and excep- 
tional advantages should not have made it the very cradle of the 
arts in this Western world, has always been a fact for which we 
have been able to find no satisfactory explanation. The true 
art-spirit and art-perception are confined to no civilized race or 
country. Every nation of the Orient possesses them. Indian, 
Chinese and Japanese art objects are, at this moment, the crav- 
ing and the despair of all Europe and America. And yet, even 
when the taste has here and there manifested itself among us, 
the possessors of it have had to go elsewhere for recognition, 
and encouragement, and reward. 

In the present attitude of affairs, we are accustomed to make 
our poverty the apology—a sufficient one, we almost think, 
when the ruin entailed by the civil war is considered—for all 
neglect of the fine arts, since they can only flourish where cul- 
ture and wealth go hand in hand. But to convince us that this 
reason is not wholly satisfactory, we have only to go back sev- 
enty-five years—when the city of Charleston was one of the most 
important commercial cities of the United States, and South 
Carolinians were among the princeliest livers in the land; when 
Richmond was the abode of old colonial grace and elegance, and 
East Virginia planters were the dispensers of a superb and costly 
hospitality—to see that matters were not greatly different in 
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those golden days. We read of one limited collection of paint- 
ings existing in Charleston; we know of no gallery in Richmond. 
Yet, at this very time, not a large city north of the Potomac 
but had its collection and its galleries, though of course they 
were limited. 

We have names among us now of which we are proud. Val- 
entine, of Virginia, is one of the foremost of American sculp- 
tors; Ezekiel is winning for himself a name in Rome; Porte 
Crayon has been heard of beyond his native mountains; Shep- 
herd, Elder, and others, are gaining reputation. But were Mr. 
Valentine’s studio to-day in Rome, or London, or Boston, or 
New York, is it too much to say that his hands would be filled 
with commissions. Is it beyond the truth to aver that his pa- 
thetic and exquisite Andromache and Astyanax would have been 
gracing, in marble, some princely saloon, instead of having to 
wait for orders in the moulder’s clay? Is it putting it too 
strongly to declare that replicas of his inimitable Knowledge ts 
Power, (exemplified by the sleeping negro-boy with his drop- 
ping book,) or his marvellous reproduction of the saucy, good- 
for-naught Nation's Ward, would be in every large gallery of 
representative modern art? The hand that moulded the recum- 
bent figure of Le>, and gave us the busts of Maury and Stuart, 
would not be suffered, surely, to let its skill lie dormant for 
lack of commissions! If England, with her supercilious opinion, 
so often expressed, that “art is crude yet in America,” can afford 
to praise this masterpiece of the Richmond sculptor, having no 
better or truer idea of it than photographs can give; if Roman 
critics have words of commendation for Ezekiel’s Christ and his 
Religious Liberty, where is our pride in the genius of our sons, 
that we do not do vastly more than merely re-echo this ap- 
plause ? 

But it is not to discuss the why or wherefore of this condition 
of things, or to attempt its explanation, that we have here taken 
up our pen. That one of the purest and most original artists 
America ever produced was a Southerner, is sufficient for our 
purpose at present. We are the readier to plead for the wider 
recognition of the genius of this son of the South, tardy though 
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it be, since so little has heretofore been done towards it. We 
have all heard often enough of Governor Joseph Allston (the 
cousin of our artist) and his beautiful and unfortunate wife, 
Theodosia Burr, as also of the renowned Allstons of revolution- 
ary memory; but what writer among us has eulogized the man 
who, more than them all, has reflected glory on the State of 
his birth? 

It is just one hundred years ago since Washington Allston 
was born, (in-1779,) on one of the great rice plantations that 
used to lie between the Waccamaw river and the Atlantic ocean. 
The Allstons were among the richest and most aristocratic of 
South Carolinians in those days, and from his very childhood 
high breeding and remarkable refinement of appearance and of 
manner characterized the future artist. We have little record 
of his early years, beyond what he himself gives in some frag- 
mentary reminiscences. One of the earliest things he says that 
he recalls, was “his love for making little landscapes about the 
roots of an old tree,” much in the same way that Giotto used to 
draw on stones with a burnt stick, and another of the old mas- 
tures made pictures in the smoothed dust of the road, for lack of 
better material for conveying their thought. He had a poetic 
imagination, which betrayed itself at that age by dressing up 
fern-stalks as men and women, winding about them colored 
wools, and making them assume characters in his child dramas. 

It was the universal custom in those days, when classical 
schools and colleges had scarcely any existence in the far South, 
for the rich planters to send their sons North to be educated. 
Newport, Rhode Island, was a city of far more importance then 
than now, when it has degenerated into a merely fashionable sum- 
mer resort,a kind of American Brighton. It was a famous port in 
revolutionary times, and as a naval station drew a large foreign 
population thither, which gave a cosmopolitan character to the 
place. It was the abode of wealth, luxury, and refinement. 
There Bishop Berkley had come in the early portion of the cen- 
tury, bringing with him one of the first painters—Smybert— 
who ever worked on American soil. Gilbert Stuart, so well 
remembered as the painter of the portrait of Washington, was 
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born here; as was also Malbone, the celebrated miniaturist, of 
whom Hawthorne speaks so lovingly in “The House of the 
Seven Gables.” Long before young Allston went to Newport, 
a rich citizen had founded a gallery of paintings there, and its 
commerce being quite extensive, its intercourse with foreigners 
and foreign lands led to the introduction of more works of art 
than were to be found in any other place of its size in this coun- 
try. It had also a far-extended name as an educational centre, 
and to its classical schools young Southern boys had long been 
accustomed to go. Accordingly the boy Allston was sent thither 
when he was only seven years old; scarely large enough to be 
free from the supervision of the black “ Maum” he left behind 
him. He gave good attention to his studies, but the art in- 
stinct was ever uppermost. The young scholar was not long 
in finding out such art treasures as he had never seen before, 
and the taste that led to the construction of landscapes at the 
root of the old tree, on the rice plantation, led him to begin 
to copy prints and pictures. He discovered an instrument- 
maker by the name of King, who had some knowledge of 
painting in oils, and the little boy became a frequenter of his 
shop, and received many a valuable hint from him when he 
would bring him his India-ink sketches to criticise. 

Young Allston formed two friendships in Newport which had 
a remarkable influence on his after-life—friendships which the 
grave only terminated; one was with William Ellery Channing, 
the other with Richard H. Dana, the veteran man of letters who 
has just passed away, in his ninety-fourth year. Allston’s first 
wife was the sister of Channing; his second, the sister of Dana. 

From Newport, where he remained ten years, the young Car- 
olinian went, at the age of seventeen, to Harvard University. 
Here, in the midst of the very refined aad cultured society into 
which his own high breeding, as well as the presence of his 
two chosen friends, at once introduced him, his beautiful nature 
expanded wonderfully. He was an industrious student, neg- 
lecting no duty; he was enthusiastic, earnest, high-toned and 
noble in all his aspirations, and the extreme gentleness and 
affectionateness peculiar to him made him an universal favorite. 
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His love for art had opportunity for cultivation; for he employed 
his vacations in copying in oils some of the valuable paintings 
belonging to the university. Malbone, too, had set up a studio 
in Boston, and he helped forward his young friend’s artistic 
education. Copley, who was then a distinguished painter in 
England, had been born in Boston, and many of his pictures 
were there; and these, no doubt, were of assistance to Allston. 
We know, at all events, that during his collegiate residence he 
painted some original pieces, that are even now admired and 
prized. 

In 1807 Allston graduated, and left Harvard. He declined 
very decidedly to follow any of the various professions and avo- 
cations that were proposed by his friends, determined to let the 
bent of his nature have its way. So he set up a studio in 
Charleston. That there was no patronage of the arts in the 
Palmetto City, is far from the truth, for Malbone had been 
induced to move his studio thither; but it was almost wholly 
confined to the taking of portraits, and that was a line to which 
Allston’s ambition had no thought of confining itself. Besides, 
he craved the art culture of the Old World, and the stimulus of 
an art atmosphere that would develop his latent powers. He 
did not find enough to encourage him to remain in Charleston, 
and so receiving that portion of his estate, by this time consid- 
erably reduced, which fell to him, he and Malbone sailed for 
England in 1803. 

Benjamin West was then president of the Royal Academy, 
and to him his young countryman carried letters. He was 
most genially received, and Allston said long after, “that from 
“the first day he saw West, till he finally shook hands with him 
“in 1818, he overflowed with the milk of human kindness toward 
“him.” The patronage of the president of the Royal Academy 
was of inestimable value to Allston, and he entered his studio 
at once, as a pupil, and thereby was introduced without delay 
into the circle of the academicians. Rembrandt Peale, of Phil- 
adelphia, afterwards known as an admirable painter, and Law- 
rance, (afterwards Sir Thomas,) were his fellow-pupils. Gains- 
borough, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Jfuseli, Northcote, Flaxman, 
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and still others, became his personal friends. West had no 
very perceptible influence upon his pupil’s manner, but he 
learned from him much of the technique of art. Such pro- 
gress did he make, that within two years after his arrival in 
London, he displayed an original composition at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 

From London, he went to Paris, along with John Vanderlyn, 
an American painter, one of whose pictures is in the rotunda in 
Washington. There he studied the art treasures of the Louvre, 
and owned himself intoxicated with delight. Here first he had 
the opportunity of studying aright the wonderful canvases of 
Titian, who, as a colorist, was to have such a controlling influ- 
ence over Allston’s style all his life. In one of his home letters 
he speaks of his feeling, for the first time, in its strength and ful- 
ness, “the poetry of color,” and as being bewitched, as with a 
species of enchantment, by the pictures of Paul Veronese, Tin- 
toretto, and Titian. The young artist made no long stay in 
Paris, but pushed on towards Rome, the goal of all his desires. 
Whether he visited Florence, (where he painted some pictures, 
on his way to Rome, or at a later day, does not appear. We 
find him absorbed at once in his intense study of the old mas- 
ters. When he arrived in Rome, he relates that he and Van- 
derlyn were the only American students there—a marked con- 
trast to the present state of things, when American art-students 
throng the streets and galleries of the Eternal City, and are stum- 
bled against everywhere. He was enchanted with the varied 
splendors of art and nature that filled his eyes. The majesty of 
Michael Angelo awed him; the sweetness of Raphael melted 
his soul; and of much of the criticism which we admire for its 
discrimination in Grimm, and Taine, and Pater, and Mrs. Jame- 
son, we find the germs in Allston’s letters home. 

During these four busy, blissful years of his Roman residence, 
the young student was surrounded by a group of men whose 
names have since become the world’s famous ones. Coleridge 
was wandering about among the ancient ruins, in his dreamy 
way, and here began that close friendship which never died out 
between the poet and the painter. Washington Irving was also 
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in Rome, and the namesakes were not long in discovering each 
other, and in establishing an intimacy never interrupted. End- 
less were the rambles and discussions of the two friends; and 
the long talks about art, the days and weeks of study in Roman 
galleries, and the intoxicating character of the zsthetic atmos- 
phere, had almost induced Irving to lay aside the pen for the 
brush. Thorwaldsen was building up his vast fame; the Ger- 
man Cornelius, and the English Gibson, Humboldt, Schlegel, 
Leigh Hunt, Shelly, and multitudes of others, destined to have 
world-wide fame, were the associates of these Roman days. 
No marvel that the enthusiastic young Allston could not bear 
to tear himself from such choice society as this. 

But little record remains of his feelings and experiences, or 
even of his occupations, during this period. Had he left to 
posterity such jottings as make Hawthorne’s “Italian Note- 
Book” so invaluable, it would have been a legacy only inferior 
to his pictures; for he was an accomplished and ready writer. 
Some intimation of his thought and feeling is given in his novel, 
Monaldi, published many years after. Washington Irving, in 
one of his letters, thus describes the appearance of his friend at 
this time: 

“There was something to me inexpressibly fascinating in the 
“manners of Allston. I do not think I have ever been more 
“completely captivated on a first acquaintance. His form was 
“light and graceful; he had large blue eyes, and black silken 
“hair, waving and curling around his expressive countenance. 
“Everything about him bespoke intellect and refinement.” 

Even while a student in Rome his fine quality as a colorist 
attracted attention, and they dubbed him then “the American 
Titian ””—a title that has clung to him ever since. Mr. Sweet- 
ser, in his admirable and compact biography of Allston, makes 
many allusions to this special power, and quotes Weir, Ware, 
and others, as giving him, in this particular, extraordinary 
praise. A distinguished Italian critic said no modern had at- 
tained to such a reproduction of the glowing hues of the old 
Venetian; and even the English art writers of the day called his 
style Rembrandtesque; though the author of Modern Painters 
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twits the Americans a little for clinging to the title given him 
in Rome. Allston did not paint many pictures during these 
four years, but contented himself mainly with laying up stores 
for future use. His Roman friends regretted exceedingly that 
he should leave Italy, which was the true atmosphere in which 
to let his genius reach its full development; and as the result 
proved, it was a grand mistake. But he had long been engaged 
to be married to Miss Channing, the sister of his friend, Ellery 
Channing, and love was too strong to be argued down by am- 
bition. He therefore returned to America in 1809, and was 
married immediately, and established himself in Boston. For 
two years he painted steadily on, accomplishing some admira- 
ble things; but he sadly missed the stimulating impulse which 
animated the art centre from which he had withdrawn; and so, 
feeling Boston too cold for his glow of enthusiasm, he went 
back to England with his wife. and settled in London among 
his old friends and haunts. Young Morse, who was afterwards 
so to distinguish himself by his electric discoveries, went with 
Allston, and became one of his pupils, along with Charles Les- 
lie, who, though he had been born in England, had gone with 
his father’s family to America when a child. Leslie, who be- 
came, in time, a noted academician, speaks continually and 
most lovingly of Allston in his charming autobiography; he 
says that he was “so amiable, and polished, and pure,” and that 
it was he who first taught him the glory of color, and especially 
as manifested in Titian’s canvases. He describes the evenings 
which Allston, Morse and he used to spend with the eccentric 
and eloquent Haydon; and says that it was Allston who at- 
tracted attention to Turner, as the greatest landscape painter 
since Claude, an opinion we have been accustomed to regard as 
having been fist put forth by Ruskin. Morse used to declare 
that he owed all his knowledge of art to Allston, and never was 
weary of writing to his friends at home of the tender kindness 
he was always receiving from the painter and his wife. Trum- 
bull, the delineator of historic revolutionary pictures, was a resi- 
dent of London at this time, and there was a large American 
element in the society which the artists frequented, 
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Allston’s first large painting was The Dead Man Revived— 
the subject being taken from a passage in the book of Kings. 
This picture has always been much admired. Its theme fell in 
with its author's love for the supernatural, and weird, and tragic; 
a taste which he says was implanted before he was six years old, 
by the negroes on his father’s plantations telling him wild witch 
stories. We cannot here go into the merits of this great canvas. 
We have felt it to be a powerful, yet painful subject, as we have 
stood before it in the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts, which 
has owned it for many years. It was exhibited before the Brit- 
ish Art Institute just after its completion, and won the prize of 
two hundred guineas—a strong testimony to its worth. Sir 
George Beaumont, the rich connoisseur, as well as artist, gave 
him a commission after seeing this first large painting, for which 
he paid handsomely. The subject was, St. Peter Delivered by 
the Angel. He exhibited a Diana in 1814 which excited great 
admiration. West’s son, pointing it out, said to his father: 
“That’s like Titian.” “Yes, yes;” replied the old artist, “7Z7- 
tian’s flesh—Titian’s flesh! Nobody can paint like that now-a- 
days.” Leslie says his best picture was Facobl’s Dream. The 
best portrait ever taken of Coleridge, Allston executed, as also 
portraits of Southey, Wordsworth, and other men oc; letters, 
whose acquaintance he had made. 

But his devotion to his art became overweaning and aiiected 
his health, and he had a terrible illness at Clifton, whither he 
had gone for recuperation. Morse, Coleridge, and Leslie were 
his assiduous nurses. The latter relates that while taking ¢ »rns 
at his bedside, Irving’s Auickerbocker’s History of New Y.rk, 
but recently published, fell into Coleridge’s hands, and that 
sat up one whole night reading it—till the broad sunlight came 
in at the windows. This illness was a long one, and during his 
slow convalesence the invalid occupied himself in finishing a 
volume of poems he had sometime before begun. The Sylphs 
of the Seasons was its title, and it was highly esteemed by such 
judges as Southey, Coleridge and Wordsworth. It is valuable, 
at least, as showing the versatility of its author’s powers. 
Leonardo da Vinci never could confine his art to one form of 
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expression; his pen ard his chisel shared his time with his 
brush. Michael Angelo must write sonnets in his busiest day. 
Piombo must divide his heart with his lute. So Allston, like 
Buchanan Read and W. W. Story, must needs be author as 
well as artist. 

Not long after his own complete recovery, a great calamity 
befell the painter. His wife died suddenly, and he was so 
heart-broken over his loss that his friends, for months, feared for 
his reason. He lost hope and spirit, became homesick, and in 
1818 sailed for the home from which he had been absent for nine 
years. His best friends saw that he was committing a grave 
error in breaking away as he did from his work. His fame 
was spreading, commissions were crowding upon him, he was 
in the midst of all that was choicest in literature and art in 
Britain, and his society was being sought by the great patrons 
of art, such as the Duke of Egremont, Lord Napier, the Mar- 
quis of Stafford, and others of like tastes. For, as a companion, 
he was incomparable, and to such a degree did he possess the 
qualities of a raconteur, that he could keep a company of listeners 
awake all night with his thrilling stories. Irving was distressed 
at his leaving. “I urged him to remain,” he writes, “and com- 
“plete his grand painting of Pelshazzar’s Feast. He was not 
“to be persuaded. Had he remained in England a few years 
“longer, surrounded by everything to encourage and stimulate 
“him, I have no doubt he would have been at the head of his 
“art He appeared to me to possess more than any cotempo- 
“rary the spirit of the old masters.” 

Allston did not give himself up to idle grief, however ; he im- 
mediately opened a studio in Boston and bent all his powers to 
work. Soon there gathered about him whatever art-talent was 
contained in the country, and he became a social centre of the 
most refined, intellectual, and artistic influence. Sully was his in- 
timate friend; Greenough was, in a measure, his protege; for he 
helped him with instruction and counsel, and was, years after, 
instrumental in procuring for him the commission for the statue 
of Washington, now at the capitol. Flagg and Straigg were his 
pupils, not formally, but really; for they were taught the prin- 
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ciples of their art by him; Chester Harding was his confrere. 
He wrought vehemently himself, allowing but little time for re- 
creation, except at night, when, with his cigar between his 
fingers and a coterie of choice spirits around him, he was wont 
to pour forth by the hour the treasures of his intellectual riches. 
At this period, that is between the years 1820 and 1830, some 
of his largest and finest pictures were painted. His South Car- 
olina relatives often visited him, and no doubt he had much to 
do in helping one of his cousins, the Hon. John A. Allston, to 
form a collection of pictures in his own city of Charleston. His 
painting of Spadatro, a subject taken (of all places) from one of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s noveis, then so popular, is considered one of 
his best works, It afforded an opportunity for his love of the 
weird and supernatural to display itself. He told the artist, 
Page, that he himself thought it, on the whole, “the best picture 
he had ever painted;” and Page, in describing it, says, “that not 
“many of Titian’s pictures of that size are of so good a color. It 
“is the best picture in a gallery which contains the best pictures 
“to be seen in America.” ‘This fine painting has been lost to 
the world, having been burned in the destruction by fire of one 
the manorial mansions on the Hudson. 

We have space for no more than a mere mention of some of 
the pictures produced during these busy and fruitful years. 
Mr. Sweetson devotes an interesting chapter to a detailed des- 
cription of some of the most important of them, in his Azogra- 
phy, and Mrs. Clement enumerates all his greatest works in the 
order of their execution, in her Hand-Book of Painters and 
Sculptors. The Prophet Jeremiah and his Scribe, Baruch, 
Dante’s Beatrice, Miriam at the Red Sea, Florimel, Rosalie, 
were all fine works, displaying the marvellous versatility of 
which the master was capable. 

In 1830 he married Miss Dana, and thenceforth his life 
flowed on in an uninterrupted stream of tranquil and delightful 
enjoyment. He loved society, which he was fitted brilliantly to 
adorn, but he never was willing to waste his time upon it. 
Mahomet would not go to the mountain, so the mountain came 
to Mahomet; and the refined circle that gathered about his fire- 
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side was ever most welcome. That he went sometimes into 
society is evident. Mr. Ticknor, writing to Mr. Legare, of 
Charleston, says, in one of his letters: “Allston, Longfellow, 
“Prescott and Hillard have just dined with me. You ought to 
“have been here; we had such a good time of it.” Mrs. Jame- 
son, the distinguished writer on art, whose Zzfe has just been 
published, says that she visited Allston when she was in Boston, 
in 1834, and that after listening to his entrancing talk till three 
in the morning, she returned to her lodgings, “feeling as if she 
“had been magnetized.” Mr. Ticknor wrote back, when he 
was in Europe on his third visit, that “there was not a man 
“there who could paint like Allston.” 

No doubt his life was very calmly happy; his wife had large 
means, and there was no pecuniary pressure upon him to labor 
for money—that goad upon most artists; but he needed the 
sharp spur which residence in an art-centre, and the example, 
and stimulus, and discussion, and counsel of brother artists would 
have given him. He occupied himself at frequent intervals on 
the ambitious picture, Be/shazzar’s Feast, his largest—of which 
Irving speaks, in dissuading him from going back to America. 
But his conceptions were never equalled by his creations, and he 
was so dissatisfied with it, that he was forever wiping out one 
month what he had done the month before. It grew, at last, to 
be a sort of zucubus upon him, and he spent years of labor over 
it, which might have produced a score of fine, finished works. 
Even at his death it was left incomplete, after being twenty-four, 
years under his hand—being, as Mr. Sweetser says, only a 
“glorious fragment.” It is owned by the Boston Athenzum. 

After his marriage, he applied himself occasionally to literary 
pursuits, and wrote his art-novel, Monaldi. It met with marked 
success, being in part a relation of some of his own Roman ex- 
perience, just as Hawthorne’s Marble Faun was of his. He 
wrote also four very finished lectures on art, which, however, 
were not published till after his death. This completed his lit- 
erary labor. 

Allston was always remarkable for the purity of his life, and 
the exaltation of his religious character. Many of his art friends 
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bore testimony to the influence of his example upon them, even 
in his early student days in London and Rome. He was a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church, a constant church-goer, and a most 
devout reader of the Bible, from which so many of his subjects 
were drawn. All who ever came within the circle of his influ- 
ence were attracted by his personal charm of appearance, voice 
and manner. His choice of words in speaking was unusually 
felicitious; so much so that a literary friend said of him, that he 
painted in words as well as oils. He possessed rare refinement 
of organization, and was always and everywhere the perfect gen- 
tleman. An English artist once said of him: “Were I to meet 
“Allston in the street with a sack of coals on his back, I would 
“know him for a gentleman.” Of his high principle and con- 
scientiousness too much can hardly be said. Mrs. Clement, in 
her Handbook, gives an incident which he used often to relate of 
himself of his early days of struggle in London, when he hag 
gone back after his first marriage. “One day the thought came 
“to him, in his studio, that he merited his trials for his ingrati- 
“tude in the past, when he had been more prosperous. Sud- 
‘‘denly he felt a strong hope that God would answer his prayer 
‘for relief; so he locked his door, threw himself on his knees, and 
“besought help for his wife and himself. There was a kneck 
‘at the door while he was praying. He arose and opened it. 
‘A stranger inquired for Mr. Allston, and asked if his picture 
‘of ‘Uriel’ had been sold. When answered in the negative, he 
“wanted to know where it could be found. ‘Here—in this very 
“*yoom, said Allston, and brushing the dust from it, he brought 
“it forward. When he was asked what price was demanded for 
“it, he answered that he had done fixing a sum, for his price 
“heretofore had always exceeded, so far, his offers. ‘Will four 
‘“*hundred pounds be an adequate recompense?’ asked the 
“stranger. ‘It is more than I have ever asked,’ said Allston. 
“*Then it is mine,’ replied the Marquis of Stafford, for he it was. 
“From that hour they were the warmest friends.” 

Prof. Felton speaks of Allston thus, as he appeared the last 
winter in his life, when he had entered his sixty-fourth’ year: 
“His tall and slender figure, his pale countenance, the towering 
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“pile of his forehead, his regular and pleasing features, his large 
‘dark eye, the locks that silvered his shapely head, formed in 
“their construction an image which he who has once seen, sees 
“forever. His manners were mild, sincere, urbane, expressing 
“all the blended softness, dignity and grace of his character. 
“His voice was the gentlest utterance that ever mortal spoke 
— 

His health had long been delicate, but the end came very 
suddenly; for he painted on occasionally, at his great canvas of 
Belshazser, and rarely passed a day without using his brush. 
But his spirits had failed, and his tender wife was full of anxie- 
ties. His brother-in-law, R. H. Dana, wrote a minute account of 
his last days, from which Mr. Sweetson quotes largely. We give 
a few sentences. He had been sitting talking, as usual, with the 
circle about him, and at a late hour complained of a pain in his 
chest. After going.up to his chamber, his wife proposed getting 
something for his relief. “O no,” he said, “I can do it just as 
‘well myself.” He went down stairs. “Mrs. Allston stopped 
“to get something she thought he might want, and followed 
“him in five minutes. She found him sitting ir lis usual place, 
“with his writing apparatus, which he had just taken out, 
“near him, his feet on the hearth, and his head resting on the 
“back of his chair, justin the position in which he often took 
“his nap. She went up to him. His eyes were open—they 
“soon closed; life had stopped when his wife reached him. His 
“physician says he must have gone without a moment’s pain. 

“So beautiful an expression as was on his face, as he lay 
“sleeping in Jesus, I never saw on the face of man. Spirits 
“were with his spirit; and a most humble being was he before 
“his God. In Christ and the Great Atonement was his only 
“trust. Trust,do I say? It was his realized, fervid life. * * * 
“If ever heavenly-mindedness showed itself in its 4fe and beauty, 
“it made itself visible to the mind of Allston-—humble, child- 
“like—himself nothing, Christ all.” 
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ART. VIIIl.—Linguistic Curiosities. 


1. The Study of Words. By Richard Chenevix Trench, Prof- 
fessor of Divinity, King’s College, London. London Edition. 

2. English—FPast and Present. Eight Lectures. By Richard 
Chenevix Trench, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. Eighth 
Edition. Macmillan & Co., London. 1873. 

3. Words and Places; Or, Etymological Illustrations of History, 
Ethnology, and Geography. By Isaac Taylor, M.A. Mac- 
millan & Co., London. 1873. 

4. The Philology of the English Tongue. By John Earle, M. 
A., formerly Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

5. Lectures on the English Language. By George P. Marsh. 
Scribner & Co., New York. 1868. 

6. Origin and History of the English Language. By George P. 
Marsh. Scribner & Co., New York. 1869. 


With a zeal worthy of a better cause, the disciples of Darwin 
have labored long and earnestly to show how a scientist of the 
modern school may be evolved from a lower order of animal. 
Taking a monkey as raw material, they have driven back his 
jaw, elevated his nose, broadened his forehead, enlarged the 
capacity of his skull, shortened his arms, lengthened his legs, 
turned his first finger over to represent a thumb, endowed him 
with one faculty akin to reason, a second something like mem- 
ory, the idea of property, and a distant conception of the notion 
of right and wrong; but here, unfortunately for themselves, they 
were forced to call a halt. Could they have proceeded one step 
farther, and made the animal talk, or utter so much as a single 
word, they might have claimed a grand victory for themselves 
and the monkey; but the monkey held his peace, and the scient- 
ists perceived that, leaving the spark of immortality out of the 
question, the beast was of an entirely different family; that 
between him and themsclves there was a great gulf fixed; that 
they could neither pass to fhim nor he to them. Darwin, and 
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Huxley, and their like, have made interesting discoveries in 


natural history, but the investigations of many a long lifetime, 
given up to experimenting and speculating, have unearthed no 
more curious fact than the one known from the beginning—that 
language belongs to man alone. Commonplace as the idea has 
become, through millions of repetitions, it is yet worthy of care- 
ful consideration; and, beyond all question, the closer the ex- 
amination of it, the more curious will it appear. From the 
savage bushman of the South African plains, whose vocal clicks 
sounded so much like a combination of the syllable “hot” with 
“tot” that more civilized men called him a “ Hottentot,” to the 
Parisian of to-day, who derives the name of his race and coun- 
try from the most generous people known in history; from the 
Digger Indian to the occupant of an English palace; from 
Peter, the wild boy, to Shakspeare, the possession of language 
unites, as with an iron band, the human race in one vast family. 
Existing before society, without it society would be an impos- 
sibility; and a band of men would have no more permanent 
bond of union than would a herd of cattle, or a school of por- 
poises. It enables the merchant to get lawful gain, the miser 
to accumulate unlawful gold; it helps the farmer to sow his 
wheat, and the miller to grind his grain; it is the doctor’s chief 
assistant, and the lawyer’s reliance. Without it, our fellowmen 
could not care for our bodies, nor our clergymen for our souls. 
“ Therewith bless we God, even the Father; and therewith curse 
“we men, which are made after the similitude of God.” 

It is a perfectly natural consequence, therefore, of the univer- 
sality of language among men, that it should constitute a sure 
index to character. A great diplomatist of the past has had the 
credit of saying, “ Language was given us to conceal rather than 
to reveal our thoughts,” but he belied his own words. There is 
a wide difference between being deceitful and indicating charac- 
ter by unguarded utterances. Many deceive others, and even 
themselves, by saying what they do not mean; but the manner, 
the tone, the general characteristics of the utterance, far more 
than the matter, furnish a criterion so infallible that no one, save 
by his own fault, need be deceived or mistaken. The man who 
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carefully weighs every word before he utters it, who considers 
its purity, its adaptation to the case before him, and its applica- 
tion in the conveyance of the idea he wishes to express, is, as a 
rule, a man of order, of system, whose acts will be the subjects 
of such deliberation that, with him, an error in conduct will be 
extremely improbable. On the other hand, the heedless, incau- 
tious, careless fellow, constantly saying ten times as much as he 
means, and meaning ten times as much as he feels, the Alfred 
Jingle of society, jumping from one subject to another, as ca- 
pricious as the mountain goat, from which this adjective takes 
its name, is a man really deserving of pity. He uses millions of 
words laboriously to say nothing, and though possessed of two 
ears, two eyes, two hands, and but one tongue, persists in vio- 
lating the law of nature by talking more than twice as much as 
he hears, observes, or performs. 

Passing by a natural gradation from the individual to the ag- 
gregation of individuals in a nation, we find the same general in- 
dex of character in a nation’s language as in that of an individual. 
The modern Italian is smooth, flowing in an even stream, with- 
out the ripple of a single disturbing consonant ; the natural lan- 
guage of lyric poetry and of the opera, and did we not know the 
fact, we might, from the language, infer that the nation using 
this tongue is a nation of opera singers. French, the language 
of polite conversation, is another illustration of the general state- 
ment that national language is a reflex of national character ; 
while German, the language of speculation and philosophy, and 
English, the language of science and business, are, perhaps, un- 
needed examples. The statement has been made that the na- 
tional salutation furnishes a key to the national peculiarities of 
character, and there really seems to be some ground for the as- 
sertion. The Spaniard, haughty, proud of his nationality, inde- 
pendent, caring for nobody but himself, enquires: Come sta ?— 
“How do you stand?” Erect, unbending, he stands for him- 
self, and hopes you do the same. The French, little Monsieur 
and Madame, are carrying themselves here, there, and every- 
where, in an effort to find something new, or to extract a little 
more amusement from something old. They imagine that you 
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must do the like, and consequently ask : “ Comsnent vous portes- 
vous ?”—“How do you carry yourself?” as if carrying one’s self 
about was the chief end of man. One German asks: “ Wie de- 
finden sie sich?” “ How do you find vourself?” since he likes 
to find himself without much hunting ; 


>)? 


while another enquires, 
“ Wie gehts ?”— How goes it?” as being perfectly satisfied to 
let it go if it wanted to, since it makes no difference to him. 
The English, “ How are you?” is solid and substantial, while 
the American, “ How do you do?” is strongly indicative of the 
driving, bustling character of our people, who are content neither 
with standing, sitting, carrying themselves, finding themselves, 
nor letting it go; but must, as one of their representative men 
has said, “be up and doing, with a heart for any fate.” 

The learned and pious Dr. Richard Trench has taken so much 
pains to discover the hidden property of words, has forced so_ 
many of them to stand and deliver their concealed goods, has 
burrowed into so many out-of-the-way nooks and corners of the 
English language, and dragged thence into the light so many 
illustrations of the principles he laid down, that, in spite of his 
occasional flights of imagination, and of his proneness to see a 
little more peectry in the history of a word than is visivie to the 
average eye, !..; works must long remain standard. From him 
we have the idea that language is “fossil poetry;” that some 
words are themselves storehouses of poetic thought and fancy; 
that, however trite they may now appear to us, by reason of 
constant use, they once were triumphs of lovely imagery, and 
perchance displayed more of the spirit of the muses than many 
a labored production in iambics or hexameters. Take, for ex- 
ample, the illustration he gives of the word “sierra,” originally 
meaning a saw. The application of the term to the irregularly 
jagged ranges of Spain shows a poetic fervor of high grade. 
As Trench further remarks, “For us, very often, the poetry of 
“words has in great part, or altogether, disappeared. But had 
“it not existed, Margaret had not been for us ‘the pearl,’ nor 
“Esther, ‘the star,’ nor Susannah, ‘the lily,’ nor Stephen, ‘the 
“crown.” So soon, however, as we enter the fairy region of 
word-poetry, examples multiply so rapidly as to defy mention 
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or enumeration. From the mass, two may be selected, not as 
samples, but by reason of their pre-eminently illustrating the 
fact that there really may be poetry ina name. The one is “to- 
paz,” so called, according to Pliny, from the Greek word fapa- 
sein, to guess or conjecture, because men were able only to 
conjecture the geographical position of the mysterious, cloud- 
covered island on which the jewel was supposed to be found; 
the other is “carbuncle,” from “cardunculus, a “little, burning 
coal.” None but a man of lively, poetic imagination could ever 
have applied such names to these jewels, and the continuance of 
their use and correct understanding of their signification gives an 
additional attraction even to the beautiful gems they designate. 

Upon entering the realm of the beautiful, as represented by 
flowers, the poetry becomes more plainly manifest. An old Per- 
sian poet, having his claim to the title of bard questioned, de- 
clared: “I love God, flowers, and little children,” and considered 
that he had fully established his right. Certain it is, that poetry 
and flowers are always mentally associated, and it is not, there- 
fore, strange that the beautiful imagery of the one should be 


found in almost every name given to plants. Take, for instance, 
the beautiful name, ardor vite, “the tree of life,’ and how natu- 
rally and poetically it is appropriated to that shrub, which, in 
winter snows, and under circumstances of much adversity, still 
presents to our view a cheerful green. “The catch-fly,” “the 


’ 


fly-trap,” the “snap-dragon,” the “snowball,” the “love-in-a- 
mist,” the “love-lies-bleeding,” the “trumpet-flower,” and the 
“Venus’-looking-glass,” are but further illustrations of the poe- 
try to be found in the names of flowers; and the list may be in- 
definitely extended by any one who cares to refer to a floral dic- > 
tionary. The “sun-flower” and the “daisy” furnish a curious 
example. The former is so named from the fact that its yellow 
center is supposed to bear an imaginary resemblance to the sun, 
and the white border to the corona or glory surrounding that 
luminary. The daisy is named from the same general resem- 
blance, but as Chaucer gives it, the name is much more poeti- 
cal. He calls it the “day’s-eye,” or the “eye of day.” 


« That will by reason it men callen may 
The daisie, or else the eyeof day.’” 
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And it cannot be denied that, in a poetic way, we gain much by 
this designation. 

Leaving flowers for more practical affairs, it will not be ques- 
tioned that the German who first conceived the glove to be a 
shoe for the hand, a hand-schuh, while he who imagined a thim- 
ble to be a hat for the finger, a finger-hut, might, in point of 
imagination, have put to the blush many an aspiring poet. 
With regard to the hand-schuh, while it may not be difficult to 
recognize the fitness of the term, all difficulty of every character 
will instantly vanish when we recognize that the authorities teli 
us that the first gloves worn in the north of Europe were simply 
bags, into which the hands were thrust for the purpose of warmth. 
The addition of a thumb in the present mitten fashion was re- 
garded as a wonderful innovation, while the separate compart- 
ments for the fingers were of comparatively modern invention. 
Thus the old bag-glove bore a more decided resemblance to the 
covering for the foot than might at first be supposed. 

With regard to the morality of words, Trench is essentially 
a pessimist, and consequently takes the worst view of humanity, 
as illustrated by language, that he can persuade his conscience 
to allow. While, however, the reader may not be disposed to 
accept in full the conclusions of Trench, it cannot be denied that, 
to no inconsiderable extent, man has degraded his language with 
himself; or, to speak more properly, certain classes or condi- 
tions of men have so uniformly demonstrated their low standard 
of morality, that the name of the class has long been applied to 
designate individuals who, in a greater or less degree, possessed 
the predominant quality of the class. Thus,a “knave” was 
once a boy; then a boy-servant ; then a scoundrel, and a curious 
commentary on the universality of roguery among boy servants 
might be written in tracing the gradual change in the history of 
this well-known word. A “boor” was once a farmer, and not 
an ill-mannered man; a “villain” once a peasant, and not a cut- 
throat; a “wvarlet” was a servant, and not a rascal; a “time- 
server” was an honorable man, and not a disgusting truckler; 
“tinsel” was formerly made of pure gold; “voluble” was a 
complimentary expression, and not a term of reproach ; “preju- 
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dice” was a previously-formed opinion, whether good or bad; 
a “black-guard” was simply a scullion; an “ idiot” was not a 
nitural fool, but, as Jeremy Taylor uses the word, a private 
citizen as opposed to an office-holder. The word “heathen,” 
now used to designate a worshipper of idols, shows a curious 
bit of linguistic history. It was formerly applied solely to the 
dwellers on the German heaths, and as these were uncultured 
people, and among the last to adopt the doctrines and practice 
of Christianity, the people of the latter creed came little by lit- 
tle to consider the name of a heath-dweller as synonymous with 
that of an unbeliever, and to lose the original application of the 
word required then but little time. In an invaluable note at the 
end of the twenty-first chapter of his ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” Gibbon gives a somewhat analogous case with 
regard to the word “ Pagan.” /agus originally meant a “ foun- 
tain,” and by easy stages the word and its successors came to 
designate the village built near or around a fountain, next any 
village, and finally the inhabitants. The fountains were sup- 
posed to be under the special care of some goddess or nymph, 
and the people of the neighborhood were, as a rule, so tenacious 
of their local worship, and so reluctant to adopt Christianity, 
that the word Pagani, or “villagers,” passed through all the 
changes already detailed in the case of the word “heathen.” 
Gibbon says the first official use of the word in the sense of 
“unbeliever,” is found in an edict of Valentinian, in the year 
A. D. 365, and from that time the secondary signification of the 
word has been most common. 

It will hardly do to pass unnoticed a class of words and ex- 
pressions formerly of serious meaning, but which, by some 
change of circumstances or ideas, have come to be regarded as 
having something of the ridiculous about them, and conse- 
quently are no longer used, save with a droll signification. The 
word “pate” once stood in a serious sense for “head,” and is so 
used in the seventh Psalm; while Wycliffe, in his translation of 
the bible, uses “sconce,” “nowl,”’ and “noddle,” in the same 
way. “To punch,” “to thump,” “to wag,” and “to buss,” now 
considered verbal tramps, out at elbows and down at heel, were 
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formerly in good standing in religious society, and had nothing 
of the ridiculous about them. Wycliffe translated Acts XIV, 
14: “Paul and Barnabas rent their clothes and skipped out 
“among the people;”” while Miles Coverdale rendered a pas- 
sage in Canticles: “My beloved cometh hopping upon the 
“mountain;” and in another place, assured us that “the Lord 
“trounced Sisera and all his host.” Tyndale spoke of a “ sight 
“of angels;” while the phrases, “through thick and thin,” from 
Spenser, “cheek by jowl,’ from Sylvester, and “hand over 
“head,”’ from Bacon, have served their time on the serious stage 
and now do duty as clowns. “In doleful dumps,” “in the 
“wrong box,” “gone to pot,” and many other phrases had form- 


erly nothing of the ludicrous about them; and, with the exam- 
ples already cited, are illustrations of the melancholy fact that 
the disposition of the average man is to belittle and drag down 
to his own level everything above him. Were heroes the rule, 
this would not be so; but unfortunately, in this work-a-day 
world, as Shakspeare calls it, the unheroic prevails to an extent 
that prevents a full recognition of the heroism that really exists. 


The next curiosity worthy of note, is the remarkable slowness 
with which, under ordinary circumstances, changes in language 
are effected. This is a point noticed by all the authorities. It 
matters not whether the change be in regard to the orthogra- 
phy, the pronunciation, or the grammatical forms of the lan- 
guage, the principle is the same, and the statement holds good. 
It is usually extremely difficult to convince any one that such 
changes are going on during his own lifetime, but there is no 
sort of doubt of the fact. Ten lifetimes will more than cover 
the five hundred years between us and Chaucer, and what a re- 
markable difference between the English of his day and that of 
our own. Twenty lifetimes will take us back to Alfred the 
Great, and yet his language bore a closer resemblance to Ger- 
man than to English, and all the change necessary to bring it ta 
its present condition must have been effected during those life-: 
times. The truth is, nothing is slower, more insidious, or less 
noticed in its action, than the change that is constantly going 
on inalanguage. One generation of men passes away; another 
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generation comes, and each man, with all the earnestness of con- 
viction, believes that he speaks the language of his ancestors; 
when, in fact, he does nothing of the kind. He does not speak, 
even, the language of his youth, much less that of his father’s 
youth; for in his own mouth, and without his knowledge, the 
change is being effected. The pronunciation of words, for in- 
stance, is constantly but slowly changed. No one now says 
greet for great, yet a hundred years ago it was always so pro- 
nounced; and Pope invariably rhymes it with such words as 
replete, complete, and their like. Old men sometimes say 
obleeged, and young men smile at the expression; but in the 
beginning of this century it was always so pronounced; while 
key was kay, tea was fay, Rome was Room, and the rhyming 
dictionaries classed “ bough,” “ chough,” “ plough,” “trough,” 
and other woods of the “ough” formation together as allowable 
rhymes. Gold was gould, and Swift is reported to have once 
enquired: “If I may be so doudd, I should like to be Zou/d why 
“you do call it gould?” These are but a few of the numerous 
examples that might be cited; any one with a little industry 
could easily collect instances by the score. 

With these changes in pronunciation have come changes in 
the grammatical form of the language, though, of course, the 
latter are much more slow to run their course than the varia- 
tions in spelling and pronunciation. The laws that govern the 
changes mentioned are, for the most part, past our finding out. 
That there are laws, may be set down as a self-evident fact, and 
that they will be discovered as soon as the comparative study 
of language has reached a point where a sufficient number of 
illustrations has been collected to admit of the deduction of gen- 
eral rules, may also be considered beyond all question; but as 
yet, most that has been said on the subject amounts to little 
more than speculation. A hint that may hereafter prove of 
‘ value in this connection is this: The general tendency of lan- 
guage is toward abbreviation; and, consequently, all superfluous 
letters, syllables, terminations of nouns, adjectives and verbs, to- 
gether with all unnecessary forms of expression, are being grad- 
ually dropped. This is especially to be observed in the case of 
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silent letters, which, in not a few instances within the recollec- 
tion of living men, have disappeared from the most common 
words of the language. Horne Tooke expresses the idea very 
happily by saying, “ Letters, like soldiers, are apt to fall off and 
“desert in a long march,” and the most extensive research has 
but served to confirm the truth of the statement. The process 
of change in the other particulars mentioned is very slow, re- 
quiring ages for its consummation, and in order to ascertain the 
full extent of these changes, the language must be compared at 
periods centuries apart; but that this change has been going on 
in English ever since the time of Chaucer is easily demonstrated. 
Take, for instanc2, the substantive-adjectives of our language, 
and to-day comparatively few of them end in “ex,” while form- 
erly this was the regular abjective ending: “Steelen,” “floweren,” 
“rocken,” “rosen,” “stonen,’ and hundreds of others may be 
cited as examples. The tendency to abbreviation is now lead- 
ing to the substitution of “gold” for “golden,” “silver” for 
“silvern,” “brass” for “brazen,” and so on, ad ioitum. “En” 
used to be the common ending for verbs, and in “lengthen,” 
“strengthen,” “broaden,” “deepen,” and a few more, the termi- 
nation is still retained, but those which have lost the “en” are 
thousands, while those which have retained it are buttens. The 
plural of nouns was also once formed in “en,” but at present 
“oxen,” “chicken,” “kine,” (kien,) “brethren,” and “children” 
almost exhaust the list. The writers on the subject predict, 
with some apparent confidence, that the apostrophe and letter 
“s,” which indicate the possessive case, must go next; and urge, 
in proof, that to denote possession, the objective construction 
with “of” is becoming much more frequent, and its additional 
clearness gives it an advantage not to be despised. 

Illustrations of the fact that linguistic changes of some conse- 
quence have occasionally taken place in comparatively brief pe- 
riods of time are furnished by several historical circumstances 
of undoubted authenticity. The most curious of these is prob- 
ably the well-known story of the “ Refugee French.” After the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV, in 1685, large 
numbers of Huguenots fled from their native country, and taking 
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refuge in the cities of Holland and England formed colonies, the 
members of which associated almost altogether with each other, 
and by means of agents carried on the purchase of material they 
needed and the sale of the products they manufactured in their 
special lines of trade. They thus, in many cases, almost isolated 
themselves from their surroundings, and persisted in speaking 
the French language. This state of things continued for two or 
three generations, when it was discovered that while the French 
language at home had undergone material change, the French 
of these refugees remained in statu quo, with the exception of 
an occasional and accidental foreign word. Its growth had 
ceased, while the growth of the language at home had con- 
tinued, and when some of these refugee people went home a 
century later, their pronunciation and grammatical constructions 
were as antiquated as would be for us the English of a hundred 
years ago. Another fair illustration is furnished by the history 
of a party of Germans from a minor State in the confederation, 
who settled in a mountain valley of Pennsylvania before the 
American Revolution, and during that war and the wars of the 
French Directory remained without intercourse with their Ger- 
man friends in Europe. So remarkable was the result of this 
comparatively brief isolation that, when Prince Bernhard of 
Saxe-Weimer, while on a tour through this country about 1825, 
visited the settlement, though he found German still spoken, the 
pronunciation and dialect were of a previous age. It was Ger- 
man, but the German of his fathers that had remained unchanged 
which was the language of these settlers. 

A remarkable instance of the slowness with which a lan- 
guage undergoes any changes, save those which originate in its 
own vitality, is furnished by the Polish. Ever since the parti- 
tion of Poland by Russia, Prussia and Austria, in 1764, the at- 
tempt to suppress the language of the unfortunate Poles has 
been going on in that portion of the country which fell to the 
lot of Russia, and, in spite of the fact that every means has 
been resorted to by the barbarous conquerors of the unhappy 
nation, Polish is still spoken, and allowing a small margin for 
natural change, with substantially the same accent, pronuncia- 
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tion and grammatical forms, as when Warsaw still held out 
against the armies of the three robber nations. 

We need not, however, go as far as Poland to find an exam- 
ple of the reluctance of a language to yield to foreign pressure. 
The history of our own tongue furnishes a parallel case. The 
long reign of Edward the Conquerer, from 1042 to 1065, by its 
introduction of French manners and customs, and Norman in- 
fluences generally, prepared the way for the Norman conquest; 
but when William came the English people were, by no means, 
ready for the consequences of his accession. The Seven Years’ 
war which followed the apparent calm, after the great battle of 
Hastings had been fought and lost, completely broke down the 
spirit of the Anglo-Saxons. Their king had been killed, their 
noblemen were either murdered, imprisoned, or banished; their 
priests and bishops were forced to retire from their livings and 
sees, and either take refuge in the obscurity of private life, or 
fly to the continent. The Norman-French became the language 
of the court, of the camp, of the cloister, of the bar, of the schools, 
of the counting rooms, of the shops. When an aspiring, ambi- 
tious young man sought promotion in any walk of life, his first 
step was to learn French. French priests by the hundred were 
brought over from the continent, and preaching in Anglo-Saxon 
was forbidden. Anglo-Saxon could not be taught in the schools, 
for the foreign masters, usually ecclesiastics, knew nothing of 
it, and children were required to translate their Latin into 
French, regardless of their mother tongue. All business trans- 
actions were carried on in French, and if a man desired to 
avoid being cheated at every turn, his sole protection was a fa- 
miliarity with the language of the merchants. In spite, how- 
ever, of the rigid system of persistent tyranny, which for three 
hundred years sought to force an alien language upon an entire 
. people, the Anglo-Saxon tongue was equal to the emergency, 
and doggedly held its own. It suffered terribly, and came out of 
the three-century contest so changed that it could hardly be re- 
cognized as the same language that had entered the battle, but for 
all that, it survived, and in the end overcame all opposition. The 
whole case is clearly stated by Professor Earle, late professor of 
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Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. “ Great and speedy,” 
he says, “‘ must have been the effect of the Norman conquest in 
“ruining the ancient grammar. The leading men in the State, 
“having no interest in the vernacular, its cultivation fell immedi- 
‘ately into neglect. The chief of the Anglo-Saxon clergy de- 
“posed or removed, who should now keep up that supply of 
“ Anglo-Saxon religious literature, of the copiousness of which 
“we may judge even in our day by the considerable remains 
“that have outlived hostility and neglect? Now that the Saxon 
“land owners were dispossessed, who should patronize the Saxon 
“bard, or welcome the man of song in the halls of mirth? The 
“shock of the conquest gave a death-blow to Saxon literature. 
“The English language continued to be spoken by the masses 
“who could speak no other, and here and there a secluded stu- 
“dent wrote in it; but its honors and emoluments were gone, 
“and a gloomy period of depression lay before the Saxon lan- 
“guage as before the Saxon people. The inflection system 
“could not live through this trying period. Just as we accu 
“mulate superfluities about us in prosperity, but in adversity 
“get rid of them as incumbrances, and we like to travel light 
“when we have our own legs to carry us, just so it happehed 
“to the English language. All the sounding terminations that 
“made so handsome a figure in Saxon courts, superfluous as 
“bells on idle horses, were laid aside when the nation had lost 
“its own political life and its pride of nationality, and had re- 
“ceived leaders and teachers who spoke a strange tongue.” 
Before leaving this branch of the subject, it is noteworthy 
that one of the most potent agencies in the injury of Anglo- 
Saxon was the system of abbreviation adopted by the Normans 
when they were forced to use it, in their intercourse with their 
new serfs. The niceties of the language were utterly disre- 
garded, and everything superfluous in speech and expression 
was ruthlessly cut away. The grammar suffered, as also did 
the vocabulary, so much so that of some classes of words not a 
single representative survives. In regard to this general sub- 
ject, the authorities have always been divided as to the question 
whether the English language gained or lost by the admixture 
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of Norman. When doctors disagree with as much vim as in 
this case, the expression of an opinion. is a delicate matter, but 
a careful examination of the evidence on both sides will proba- 
bly satisfy an unprejudiced mind, that the loss is fully balanced 
by the gain. Inflections were done away with, but philologists 
are gradually coming to the concluson that this loss is for the 
better, while the vast influx of new words and forms of expres- 
sion has certainly rendered the language a service which cannot 
be too highly estimated. 

The next point of curious interest with regard to language, 
is the manner in which linguistic changes of more gradual 
character than those ‘already mentioned are effected. There 
appears to be with words, as with animals, a constant process of 
what Darwin would call “ natural selections,” going on, by which 
the weaker are driven to the wall and die, and the stronger part 
the property of their late companions among themselves, and 
thus still more augment their strength. The laws which gov- 
ern changes of this kind are inscrutible, but the changes, never- 
theless, take place, and speak for themselves. With regard to 
losses of this kind, Trench is very explicit. He says: “We 
“ hardly realize to ourselves the immense losses which we have 
“ suffered, till we take the extinct words of some single forma- 
“tion, and seek to make as complete a list of these as possible. 
“ Then, indeed, we perceive that they are thick as leaves in Val- 
“lJambrosa.” This point he proceeds to illustrate by giving a 
long list of words ending in “ full” which have at different times 
been used by the best English writers and speakers, but are 
now pronounced obsolete. It is, of course, out of the question 
to make extended reference to a list of this kind, or to extract 
from it; but the most casual examination of the work of Trench 
in this department, will satisfy any one of the immense appa- 
rent loss that the English language has, in this respect, sus- 
tained. The loss may be only apparent, but it is none the less 
conspicuous. In regard to this “natural selection” of words, 
Dwight, in his “Modern Philology,” says: “ Great, silent, yet 
“ determinative laws of criticism, and so, of general acceptance 
“ or condemnation, are ever at work upon words, deciding their 
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“position among mankind at large, as if before a court without 
“any appeal. Their action is certain, though indefinable to our 
“ vision, like the seemingly blind laws of the weather; which yet, 
“however multiplied in their sources, or subtle in their action, 
“rule infallably, not only the questions of human labor and of 
“human harvests, but also, to a great extent, those of human 
‘health, power and enjoyment.” 

Thus does Dwight look at the matter; but it may be observed 
that since he wrote, the laws of the weather have, one by one, 
been slowly yet surely deduced from millions of observations 
made in every part of the world by thousands of skilled scientific 
men. Thus, in time, we may expect that the laws in obedience 
to which language changes, shall be discovered and laid down 
with as much accuracy. Language does not change by chance 
or haphazard. No matter how far caprice may influence the 
actions of an individual, it cannot control the movements of a 
community or nation in matters involving the habits of a life- 
time. Occasionally the change may be easily accounted for, as 
in the cases already given; at other times the reason lies beyond 
our reach, because we have not yet sufficient data to justify the 
deduction of any principle. Once in a while the extinction of 
an art, science, or amusement, has caused the death of most or 
all the words and terms connected with it. The practice of bear- 
baiting, as a popular sport, has long since gone out of fashion, 
and, as a consequence, scores of terms used by the bear-fighters 
have dropped from the language and disappeared. Hawking, as 
an amusement, was abandoned long ago, and a book of “ Hawk- 
ing Instructions,” or rules for taming and controlling falcons is 
consequently untranslatable; so many of the expressions have 
passed entirely from use that no signification whatever can be 
attached to them. These are but two out of many illustrations 
that might be cited. The common-sense view of the whole 
matter seems to be, that when men do not need a word they 
cease to use it, and the word dies. This is illustrated in the 
cases just given. When hawking no longer existed as a sport, 
men had no need of designating by words things which had no 
existence, and therefore the names themselves became extinct 


ae 


US me 


POR aa EE! 
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and passed from the vocabulary of the language. What pro- 
portion of words first used in a technical, and afterwdrds in a 
more general or secondary sense, survived the death of their ac- 
companying objects, we have, of course, no means of knowing, 
but the number must be by no means small. A single illustra- 
tion may suffice. There is, probably, no belief so utterly dead 
as that in the so-called science of astrology; but “ mercurial,” and 
“jovial,” and “saturnine,” and “moon struck,” still offer them- 
selves for our use in describing human character, although their 
primary signification has been entirely lost; while “influence,” 
’ are but a few 
out of the many that survive the would-be science they once’ 
helped to explain. Why whole classes of adjectives, such as 
those in “ful,” already mentioned, and others in “some;” why 
duplicate words and entire families of compounds should yield 
to the law of nature and die, when there appears no reason that 
they should not last as long as their neighbors, is not yet deter- 
mined; but certain it is, that in several of these quarters the 
English language was formerly rich, and is now comparatively 
poor. “Mightful” is as expressive a word as “mighty ;” “word- 
ful,” as “word;;” “senseful,’ as “sensible;” yet in each case 
the one has been taken, the other left, and the tendency con- 
stantly is to increase the use, even of such a word as “ wrathy,” 
in preference to the older—‘wrathful.” Men speak now ofa 
“miser,’” but, according to Trench, he used also to be called a 
“gripe,” a “huddle,” a “smudge,” a “clinch,” a “micher,” a 
“pinchpenny,” a “ pgnnyfather,” a “nipcheese,” a “nipscreed,” 
a “nipfarthing,” a “ clutchfast,” and a “kumbix,” besides other 
terms not sufferable by ears polite. The cause of the extinction 
of these names is certainly not to be found in any diminution 
of the race of misers, and though we at present may be at a loss 
in what direction to look for a reason, we may feel very certain 
that there is one, and that it will be discovered. 

In very marked contrast to this diminution in the number of 
words of certain classes in the English language, is the extraor- 
dinary power that English has manifested upon occasion of 
taking in words at wholesale. Half a dozen times in the history 


and “disaster,” “ill-starred,’ and “ascendancy, 
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of our ,anguage it has shown the appetite of an ostrich, and to 
its credit be it said, it has succeeded in digesting everything it 
has managed to swallow. The century beginning with the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth, in 1559, may be mentioned as one period 
of remarkable growth. The spirit of enterprise that then char- 
acterized the English nation as a whole, and the sudden rise of 
the British naval power, together with the acknowledged pre- 
eminence of the English fighting qualities, as illustrated by the 
defeat of the Armada in 1588, combined to put England to the 
front of European nations, and the discovery of America and 
consequent explorations, furnished employment for the boldest 
spirits. The labors of the hardy Englishmen of that day, whose 
names are to be found in every school history, introduced a vast 
number of new words into the language, by the introduction 
of new objects and ideas into the English life, and this in- 
crease was assisted by the English renaissance, which did as 
much from another point of view as did the foreign explorations 
and discoveries. In short, to conclude this branch of the sub- 
ject, it may be affirmed that the introduction of an art or science, 
the establishment of a new manufacture, the inauguration of a 
novel industry, the publication of a new invention, and even a 
new way of doing an old thing, are sure to be attended by either 
the invention or introduction of new words. The terminology 
of every science is peculiar to itself, and in the fact that so many 
of the most common articles of to day are things of recent dis- 
covery or invention, may, perhaps, be found an explanation of 
the remarkable growth of our language during thé last hundred 
years. The use of labor-saving machines, the invention of the 
steam-engine, the application of electricity to practical use, and 
a hundred other adaptations of the forces of nature to the wants 
of men, have each called into being a host of words and ex- 
pressions suitably describing the novelties thus presented to the 
human mind. As a last hint in this direction, it may be ob- 
served that on some occasions words are literally forced upon 
the people, and are used, not because they are the best wards, 
but by dint of their constant repetition. An example of this is 
seen in certain words now creeping into public favor, such as 
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“suicided,” “burglarized,” and the like. The telegraph compa- 
nies by changing “by,” the word for transmission, have caused 
such abreviations as these in place of the usual phases: “Com- 
mitted suicide,” or “committed burglary.” The only conceiv- 
able excuse for these and such as these, is found in the fact that 
they cost just half as much as their synonyms, but being just as 
expressive, there is little doubt that they will ultimately be ad- 
mitted into the language family as legitimate children. The 
men of learning may protest in the future, as they have pro- 
tested in the past; the scholars may denounce, the universities 
may condemn, and the lexicographers may omit, but the people 
will do as they have done, and use such words as express their 
ideas with most brevity and accuracy. In the end, such words, 
no matter how slangy they may at first be deemed, will be re- 
ceived and used by everybody. There was along controversy 
over the word “its,” the possessive of the neuter pronoun, and 
for a great while the best writers and speakers avoided its use. 

Bacon and Spencer never used it, and it occurs very seldom 
in Milton, Shakespeare, and the King James translation of our 
English Bible, published in 1611; but though the first recorded 
use of the word was by Florio, in 1598, in much less than a 
century writers were finding fault with their opponents for em- 
ploying “his” or “her” in place of “its.” The contest had, 
therefore, been previously decided in favor of “its,” a result cer- 
tain to happen in every case when a new word supplies a real 
want in a language. In truth, asa distinguished writer on this 
subject has already said, the English language is like the English 
institutions, “ Just as the character of our governmental regula- 
“tions is such that strangers and refugees from every land un- 
“der heaven can come and make their home with us, and for- 
“get that they are strangers, so foreign words, singly or in 
“crowds, may come and be received, and become acclimated, 
“and the next generation will be utterly oblivious of the fact that 
“they were ever other than orthodox English.” 

There is another branch of no small interest to the curious; and 
well deserving careful enquiry. The domain of proper names is 
so extensive and so suggestive that to do it justice would require 
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volumes rather than paragraphs. It may be stated that, asa rule, 
aboriginal proper names are never devoid of meaning, though a 
change of circumstances has often caused the meaning to be lost. 
Dr. Isaac Taylor says: “In many cases the original import of 
“local names has faded away, or has become disguised in the 
“lapse of ages; nevertheless, the primeval meaning may be re- 
“coverable, and whenever it is recovered, we have gained a 
“symbol that may prove itself full-fraught with instruction, for 
“it may indicate emigrations, immigrations, the commingling of 
“races by war and conquest, or by the peaceful processes of 
“commerce; the name of a district or town may speak to us of 
“events which written history has failed to commemorate. A 
“local name may often be adduced as evidence determinative of 
“controversies that otherwise could never be brought to a con- 
“clusion.. The names of places are conservative of the more 
“archaic forms of a living langyage, and they often embalm for 
“us the guise and fashion of speech in eras the most remote. 
“These topographical words, which float upon the parlance of 
“successive generations of men, are subject in their course to 
“less phonetic abrasion than the other elements of a people’s - 
“speech. What has been affirmed by the botanist as to the flora 
“of limited districts, may be said, with little abatement, concern- 
“ing local names—that they survive the catastrophes which over- 
“throw empires, and that they outlive devastations which are 
“fatal to everything beside. Invading hosts may trample down 
“and extirpate whatever grows on a soil, excepting only its wild 
“flowers, and the names of those sites where man has found a 
“home. Seldom is a people utterly exterminated; for the proud 
“conqueror leaves the poor of the land to till the glebe anew, 
“and these enslaved outcasts, though they may hand down no 
“memory of the splendid deeds of the nation’s heroes, yet re- 
“tain a most tenacious recollection of the names of the hamlets 
“which their own ignoble progenitors inhabited, and near which 
“their fathers were interred.” 

The individual who endeavors to gain an idea of the curious 
facts ascertainable by a study of local names, cannot do better 
than follow the footsteps of Dr. Isaac Taylor, whose admirable 
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work on this subject has never been surpassed, either in extent 
of research or accuracy of detail. With regard to the tenacity 
with which local names are retained, he says: “There are many 
“nations which have left no written records, and whose history 
“would be a blank volume, were it not that in the places where 
“they have sojourned they have left traces of their migrations 
“sufficient to enable us to reconstruct the main outline of their 
“history. The hills, the valleys, and the rivers are, in fact, the 
“only writing tablets on which unlettered nations have been 
“able to inscribe their annals, and the great advances in ethno- 
“logical knowledge which have recently taken place are largely 
“due to the decipherment of the obscure and time-worn records 
“thus conserved in local names. From them we may also de- 
“cipher facts that have a bearing on national movements and 
“the history of ancient civilization. With regard, for example, 
“to Saxon England, we may, from local names draw many in- 
“ferences as to the amount of cultivated land, the state of agri- 
“culture, the progress of the arts of construction, and even as 
“to the density of the population and its relative distribution. 
“In the same records we may discover vestiges of local fran- 
“chises and privileges, and may investigate certain social differ- 
“ences which must have characterized the districts settled re- 
“spectively by the Saxons and the Danes; may collect relics of 
“the heathenism of our fathers, and illustrate the process by 
“which it was gradually effaced through the efforts of Christian 
“teachers.” But names may do even more than this. In an- 
other place Taylor continues: ‘Local appellations may either 
“give aid to the philologist, when the aspect of the country re- 
“mains the same, or, on the other hand, where the face of nature 
“has undergone extensive changes; where there were forests 

that have been cleared, marshes that have been drained, coast 
“lines that have been advanced seaward, rivers that have ex- 
“tended their deltas or formed new channels, estuaries that 
“have been converted into alluvial soil, lakes that have .been 
“silted up, islands that have become gentle inland slopes, sur- 
“rounded by fertile corn flats—in all such cases these pertina- 
“cious names have a geological significance; they come into use 
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“as a record of a class of events as to which, for the most part, 
‘written history is silent. In this manner the names of places 
‘become available as the beacon-lights of geological history. 
“In truth, there are instances in which local names, conserved 
“in places where little or nothing else that is human has en- 
“dured, may be adduced as evidence of vast physical mutations, 
“side by side with the most massive physical vouchers of the 
“changes on our globe.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing liberal extracts that the 
study of local names is capable of throwing light on geography, 
history, both political, civil and military, archeology, ethnol- 
ogy, philology and geology. Illustrations of the manner in 
which the study of each is assisted by a consideration of the 
proper names involved, would be both lengthy and tiresome, but 
a general glance at the distribution of the proper names of 
various nationalities, as illustrating national movements, may 
not prove altogether unprofitable. It may be set down as pre- 
liminary, that whenever the occupation of a country by foreign 
conquerors was slow and interrupted by long intervals of peace, 
during which intercourse was carried on between the two war- 
ring nations, the old names of localities were preserved in much 
larger numbers, and with much less change in form, than when 
the conquest was rapid and attended by the extermination of the 
vanquished. It should also be remembered that when two na- 
tions, the one barbarous and the other more or less civilized, 
come in hostile contact, and the former is overrun, the enlight- 
ened nation is likely to re-name the centres of population, the 
towns and cities of the conquered territory, while the native 
names of natural objects, such as rivers, mountains, and the 
like, are almost certain to be adopted by the conquerors. When 
a barbarous nation strives with and overcomes one partially civ- 
ilized, the points of strategic importance in a military point of 
view will.be named by the barbarians, while the other names 
will be very slow to change. So much for explanation; now 
for illustration. England was first inhabited by a nation of 
Celts. The Romans invaded and conquered the island, and 
during an occupation of five centuries founded and named 
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many cities, constructed roads, and many other works of public 
utility. The bulk of the nomenclature, therefore, in England 
* became Latin; but in spite of so long an occupation, here and 
there throughout England proper there still remain names of 
mountains and rivers which can claim a Celtic origin. Wales 
and the Scotch Highlands were never conquered by the Romans, 
and consequently, to this day, the local names in these two 
countries are almost wholly Celtic, while the town names of 
England, in spite of all the changes the country has undergone, 
retain not a few traces of their Latin origin. The Anglo-Sax- 
ons, as a race, succeeded the Romans, and the curious fact is 
observable, that while many of the larger cities kept the names 
given them by the Romans, the villages, where the Saxons 
mainly established themselves, took on new appellations, Anglo- 
Saxon in character. But for hundreds of years the Saxons 
were subjected to the periodical inroads of the Danes, and these 
free-booters of the sea, coming in vessels, were forced to fre- 
quent portions of the coast where the harbors were good, and 
in their inland forays, to travel up rivers for the sake of the 
assistance and protection afforded by their attendant ships. 
The theory, therefore, would be, that the local names in such 
localities should be Danish; and this theory we find substan- 
tiated by the facts in the case. The Norman conquest intro- 
duced feudalism into England, with all the concomitants of 
chivalry, knights, and castles, and we would, therefore, expect 
to find that the sites of the inland castles and fortresses con- 
structed for three hundred years after 1066, would bear Nor- 
man-French names. This is exactly the state of fact in the 
case, and hundreds, if not thousands, of illustrations might be 
cited to demonstrate the truth of the statement. The same 
general condition of things exist under similar circumstances in 
the south of Europe. Wherever the Saracens or Moors, as 
they were .called, went, they stayed and called the cities they 
occupied or built after their own pleasure. Accordingly, we 
find that in Spain, the portions of the country longest inhabited 
by the Moors, possess most Arabian names of places; and in the 
south of Spain, where the Moors made their last stand, there is 
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hardly a genuine Spanish name to be found. The universality 
of the rule is so well admitted, however, that illustration is al- 
most unnecessary. The point in question is so remarkably well 
set forth by the history and local names of our own country, 
that a few illustrations may not be judged inappropriate. Eve- 
rybody knows how the West India Islands, Mexico, Florida, 
and the most of South America were settled by the Spanish; 
how the Mississippi Valley and the region of the great lakes 
down to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, embracing a vast semi-circle 
of territory, were claimed and partially settled by the French; 
how the New England colonies were established by one class of 
Englishmen, Maryland and Virginia by another, and Pennsyl- 
vania by a third; how Manhattan Island was settled by the 
Dutch; and how a solitary Swedish settlement was made near 
New York. These are historical facts, demonstrated by authen- 
tic and reliable documents; but were all written history on the 
subject lost, it would be quite possible to trace the settlement 
of the various nations mentioned by the local names still in 
daily use. But we can do more than this. If we knew noth- 
ing whatever of the nations who conquered and possessed the 
New World, we would still be able to infer a number of curious 
facts. We might, for instance, from the remarkable number of 
saint’s names applied to localities in Spanish America, legiti- 
mately conclude that the Spanish possessed a romantic valor 
born of chivalry, and a strongly imaginative religious element 
in their mental constitution, enabling them to overcome all ob- 
stacles by the help of their guardian saints. The overflowing 
‘gratitude of Columbus to the Saviour, who had guided him 
through so many difficulties and protected him through such a 
maze of perils, inspired him to name the first land he found 
after that Saviour, and “San Salvador” will therefore go down 
into history an eternal memorial of the profound piety of the 
man, while such names as “La Trinidad,” “Vera Cruz,” “Santa 
Cruz,” and hundreds of others similar in character remain to 
attest the well known fact that other Spanish explorers were as 
pious as he. We could also judge of the other extreme of piety 
manifested by the Puritan settlers in New England, whose “Sa- 
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lem,” and “Concord,” and “ Providence,” remain indubitable wit- 
nesses of their faith, We might conjecture the aristocratic spirit 
of the Southern colonists, whose “ Virginia,” and “Jamestown,” 
and “Kings County,” and “ Norfolk,” and “Suffolk,” and “Cape 
Charles,” and “Cape Henry,” tell of a time when colonization 
was the pet sport of the English sovereigns. So, also, might 
the “City of Brotherly Love” be subpoenaed to give testimony 
to the genuine Quaker spirit; while the numerous aristocratic 
or royalist names in East Tennessee, such as “ Bristol,” “ New 
Market,” “ Knoxville,” “ London,” “ Loudon,” and others, con- 
tribute their mite to the explanation of the fact that the tories of 
Virginia and North Carolina preferred “going West” to taking 
service in the American ranks during the Revolutionary war. 
Scattered over the whole country, however, are the beautiful 
Indian names of rivers and mountains, the “ Missouri,” and 
the “Mississippi,” the “Tennessee,” and the “Alabama,” the 
“Alleghany,” and the ‘“‘ Monongahela,” the “Ohio,” the “ Noli- 
chuckee,” the “Chattahoochee,” the “Chattanooga,” and the 
“Apalachicola,” all tell their story, and refer us to a time when, 
step by step, slowly and unwillingly, sometimes peaceably and 
sometimes by force, the Indians retired before the axe and the 
rifle, but tarried long enough to teach the white man thé names 
of the objects most prominent in the physical constitution of 
the country. 

In regard to the geological significance of proper names, it 
might at first seem that nothing is more enduring than “the 
“everlasting hills, the vales in quietness between, and old ocean's 
“gray and melancholy waste,” but, beyond all question, the. lan- 
guage of man, in one form or another, has shown itself eyen 
more changeless than the face of nature, and strange as it may 
appear, the geological changes of given districts may often be 
elucidated by a reference to the names of localities in those dis- 
tricts. One or two illustrations must suffice. Taylor says that 
there is no sort of doubt that the whole valley of the Thames 
was once an estuary, which, in the !ast thousand years, has silted 
up; and this fact is beautifully demonstrated by the name end- 
ings of almost every city in the Valley. “Aa” or “ey” is a 
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Saxon termination signifying island; and Putney, and Osney, 
and Moulsey, and Whitney, and many others, are cited as show- 
ing that the towns so designated formerly occupied island sites. 
The island of Thanet, where the Angles and Saxons first landed, 
is now joined to the mainland by broad pastures, while the har- 
bor, which formerly sheltered Roman galleys, is now converted 
into beautiful farms. A better illustration may be found in the 
North of Italy. The whole plain of the Po is rising with con- 
siderable rapidity, so that, at Modena, the ruins of the Roman 
city which occupied that site twelve hundred years ago are now 
found forty feet below the present surface. Ravenna two thou- 
safid years ago was a seaport; it is now two miles inland; Ad- 
ria, which, two hundred years before Christ, was the chief poit 
of the Adriatic, and gave its name to the sea, now stands twenty 
miles from the coast. Other cases, illustrating the longevity of 
names, may be cited. The “ New Forest,” established by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror for the benefit of his game, still claims the 
title, though an oak here and there is the sole representative of 
the former dense woods. The “Black Forest” of Argyle has 
now nothing of the forest but the name, while such local names 
as “ Beverly,” “ Beverstone,” and “ Bevercoates,” led philologists 
to suspect, before geologists ascertained, that the beaver was 
once as common in England as the deer. 

In a smaller way, an illustration of the manner in which names 
continue to be used after all their significance is lost or has been 
forgotten, is seen in the name of the now celebrated “ Gramercy 
Square,” in New York city. For a long time this name was 
supposed to be of French origin, and nobody knew what it did 
mean, until, not long ago, some antiquarian, delving among the 
city archives, unearthed an old Dutch chart, and where this 
“Gramercy Square” is now situated, there was formerly a long, 
irregular pond, called by the honest Hollanders Der Kromme 
Zee—the crooked sea—and the whole difficulty vanished. Op- 
posite St. Louis, Mo., there was formerly an island known as 
“Bloody Island,” from the number of duels fought there. It 
has for many years been a part of the Illinois mainland, but it is 
“ Bloody Island” still, and likely to remain so, Neai the south- 
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ern portion of the same city, there was once an island in the 
Mississippi called “ Duncan’s Island.” For nearly twenty years 
it has been a part of the Missouri shore, and men live over what 
was once the bed of the stream; but the limits of “ Duncan’s Is- 
land” are still as strictly defined as when the Father of Waters 
surrounded it on every side. 

An attempt has thus been made to impart some idea of the 
meaning wrapped up :n the husks of the English language. A 
brief recapitulation of the principal points must now answer for 
a conclusion. Language in general is exceedingly slow to 
change, but under some circumstances is capable of swallowing, 
digesting and assimilating anything that may be offered. It has 
been shown that language is an index to character so infallible, 
that the human countenance itself, with all its variety and beauty 
of change, is not more sure. It has been shown that there is 
poetry in words as well as in stones, brooks and flowers; and 
morality in nouns and adjectives as well as in men and women. 
It may be considered settled that the destruction of a national 
language is an impossibility, and that even the proudest nations 
of conquerors are forced to enrich their vocabulary with the lan- 
guage of their slaves. The “natural selection” of words has 
been touched, and the fact elicited, that one word dies and an- 
other lives; not by chance, but in obedience to laws as yet little 
understood... History has demonstrated that a name is more en- 
during than a monument; that the former will be remembered 
when the latter has crumbled to powder; that a local appellation 
will outlive a mountain, and will be on the tongues of men when 
the valley has become exalted; and that the language of men, 
changeless, yet ever changing, identical, yet never at any two 
periods the same, like the river in Horace, flows on, and will so 
flow on forever. 
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ART. IX.—The Southern Review's Criticism of “ The Death of 
Death,” 


The undersigned has been a subscriber to the Review from 
the first number, and preserves all of them in order to bind 
them, hereafter, into a great body of literature and theology. 
For years he has sat at the feet of the great master by whom it 
was founded, and has drunk in, sometimes with delight, his 
grand thoughts and glowing words on the deep things of God 
and His truth. May the Review ever uphold the lofty spiritual 
and intellectual standard which has marked its career from the 
first. The undersigned failed to forward his subscription for 
1879, and so he did not receive a copy of the number for Janu- 
ary of this year, with its criticism on the above book, till the 
25th of March—too late, he fears, for the insertion of this reply 
in the ensuing number. 

The Review sets forth these chief grounds of criticism of the 
book: 

Ist. It quotes from page 206 the following language: “There 
“is no word or text in scripture which, /atrly interpreted, com- 
‘pels the belief that there is a hopeless punishment in the 
‘‘world to come,” and then proceeds as follows: 

“This argument might be of some value if the author did not, 
‘‘on page 82, very strenuously argue that the endlessness of 
“future punishment could not have been revealed, even if it 
“had been in the mind of the spirit to reveal it. The terms 
“employed, or any terms that might be employed, can convey 
“to finite minds, he thinks, nothing more than the idea of zx- 
“‘ definiteness. 

“No infinite thought, such as endlessness, he argues, could 
“be conveyed by language into a finite mind. It is quite use- 
“less, therefore, to go to scripture to ascertain whether punish- 
“‘ment is endless or not, when, in the nature of the case, as he 
“alleges, scripture could not inform you, by reason of the inca- 
“pacity of language to express the very thing you desire to 
“know. An yet, on page 16, the author says, that if his argue 
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“ment is not supported by scripture, ‘ it is worth nothing, how- 
“ever sound it may appear in the light of reason alone.’ It 
“would seem that there is an inconsistency in this reasoning.” 

The author’s argument scems to be sufficiently fairly stated 
by the Review. But where is the inconsistency? How does 
either member of it oppose, or even fail to support, the other? 

Let us put it into form. The question is, does the scrip- 
ture teach the doctrine of an infinite future punishment? The 
advocates of the affirmative rest it on two grounds: Ist. Infer- 
ences from ¢exts ; 2d. Definitions of specific words. The author 
affirms with them that scripture is conclusive of the subject; but 
denies that it establishes the doctrine, and undertakes to prove 
this negative by establishing the following points: 

ist. The ¢ex/s, in scripture, which are relied on by some to 
prove an infinite future punishment, cannot be made to do so, if 
Satrly interpreted. 

2p. They cannot be made to do so, for the additional reason 
that the'idea sought to be found in the texts, is an zfintte idea; 
and that the specific words in those texts, which are relied on 
to establish it, are, like all other words, merely vehicles of infor- 
mation to finite minds, and therefore cannot, in the nature of 
things, convey to those minds infinite ideas. Thus he meets 
the two-fold view of his opponents. 

Again, either argument, if sound, may be thought to be in 
itself conclusive of the question. If then it be asked, “why 
“do you use both?” the answer is very simple; first, one may 
satisfy some minds, and the other may satisfy a different class 
of minds; and secondly, the two put together make a cumula- 
tive argument which should satisfy all minds. Whether the 
arguments are dependent or independent, they are in no man- 
ner “inconsistent” with themselves, or with the declaration that 
scripture ts conclusive of the question. There is no zuconsistency 
either in arguments that support each other, or in independent 
arguments that are each in itself conclusive, however superflu- 
ous they may be. 

2nD. The REviEw quotes from page 201 of the book, as fol- 
lows: “We believe that 4y the necessity of man’s nature, he 
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“ must be capable of repentance after the dissolution of the flesh, 
“as well as before that dissolution ; since the capacity for repen- 
“tance is a necessary attribute of the soul and not of the body.” 
To this it replies, that “repentance is no more a necessary fac- 
“ulty of the mind than the power or will to sin is, for these are 
“in a sense correlative.” We agree with the Revizew. Of course 
the power to sin and the power to repent are faculties of the 
soul, in the same sense. We regard them both as essential fac- 
ulties of the soul. But the Review alleges that “ repentance is 
“not an essential, but a conditional faculty, and the identity of 
“the soul is not interfered with by the loss of a conditional 
“faculty, which reflection will invalidate the argument at page 
“88,” (which is the argument that the destruction of any essen- 
tial faculty of the soul, would imply a destruction of its iden- 
tity.) The Review gives us no reason why the faculty of repen- 
tance is conditional rather than essential; but assuming that it 
is so, proceeds to illustrate its assumption thus: “ But, indeed, 
‘this branch of the argument (the author’s argument) is utterly 
‘illogical and unphilosophical. It is based on the fallacy that 
“the identity of the soul is dependent on the faculties of the 
“soul. Now, a faculty is nothing more than a power of the 
“mind or soul to act in a certain direction. Faculties are, 
“therefore largely determined by the condition in which the mind 
“or soul may be placed. In sleep, the mind loses the faculty 
“of consciousness, and, possibly others, yet identity is not im- 
“paired. Many lose memory, some lose reason, and yet they 
“are the same beings. 

“Moreover, a faculty may remain, and yet there may be no 
“opportunity to exercise it. A man may have the faculty of 
“vison, and yet be in darkness and see nothing. A man may 
“have the faculty of repentance, and yet it is possible he might 
“find no place for it, yea, though he sought it with tears.” 

There seems to be a strange confusion of thought here. The 
faculties of the soul and the functions of the body are mixed up 
like oil and water. The “loss” or extinction of the faculties 
of the soul are likewise confounded with their suspension. And 
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to crown the confusion, it is alleged that a “faculty (of the soul) 
“is nothing more than a power to act in a certain direction.” 

Let us examine these things. The “power to act” is unques- 
tionably our only evidence of the existence of any being, and its 
nature is determined by the quality of the action. If it is mere 
physical action, it may be a bird, or a beast, or some lower 
order of creation. If it is moral action, it is what we calla 
spiritual being. But even with the lower order of beings, the 
“power to act” may be either an essential or a non-essential one, 
or what the REvIEw calls, a “conditional” one. A bird has 
the power to sing and the power to eat; the latter power is an 
essential one, because necessary to its existence; the former, so 
far as we know, is not. The soul, likewise, has powers; some 
essential to its existence, and others not essential, but necessary 
to its improvement; and still others, not necessary to existence, 
but important for happiness. Worcester's dictionary gives au- 
thority for the proposition that the “ word faculty is most pro- 
“perly applied to those powers of the mind which are original 
“and natural, and which make part of the constitution of the 
“mind. There are other powers of the mind which are ac- 
“ quire by use, exercise, or study, which are not faculties, but 
“habits.” 

What zs a soul, then? Can the REviEw conceive of its size, 
shape, complexion, or appearance of any kind? Can it con- 
ceive definitely of a soul at all—as to its nature—except as a 
being possessing certain faculties? What is its origin? Itisa 
creature of God, conscious, intelligent, and immortal, because 
made “in His image, after His likeness.” What is its nature? 
It is a being, responsible, because possessed of certain faculties 
which may be exercised or not, according to its own will. Asa 
moral and responsible being, certain faculties are essential to it, 
and among these the most important, perhaps, are the power of 
willing, the power of rejoicing or grieving at the proper or impro- 
per exercise of that will, and the power of repenting of any false 
or ungodly exercise of it. These are essential to a moral and re- 
sponsible being, ex 27 ¢ermini, for without them it could not exist 
as sucha being. If it does not, 2” ¢¢s nature possess, at least, these 
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faculties, it is not and cannot be such a being; or, if it “loses” 
them, it cannot, in the nature of things, remain such a being. 
If all the faculties of the soul are mere “ conditional powers to 
“act,” as the REvIEw says, it may conceive of their extinction, 
and of the continued existence of the soul at the same time, 
but 2” an imbecile condition. On the other hand, if the faculties 
of the soul are, as we say, conditions of ts nature, and essential 
to its existence, we cannot conceive of their destruction with- 
out the simultaneous destruction of the soul itself; for how, on 
this condition, can we conceive, how can the REVIEW conceive, 
of a soul without any faculties? Or how can it conceive of a 
moral and responsible being without the faculty of repentance? 
A soul without this one faculty alone, must be a moral contra- 
diction—in other words, no soul at all. 

The Review does not distinctly deny that the destruction of 
any essential faculty of the soul would destroy its identity, but 
it insists that the faculty of repentance is not an essential fac- 
uulty, but a “conditional” one—because, as it alleges, its exer- 
cise may be suspended, as it says other faculties are, by s/eep 
or disease. Let us probe this. The Review confounds, as we 
have said, the “loss” or destruction of the faculties of the soul 
with their suspension ; and then straightway goes on to treat the 
suspension of the functions of the body as equivalent to a sus- 
pension of the faculties of the soul. It adduces the phenomena 
of “sleep,” or “disease,” as instances of the “loss” of the fac- 
ulties of the soul. The mental philosophers have maintained 
that the mind and soul are never asleep, never diseased; and we 
deny, with them, that the faculties of either are ever suspended, 
even, far less “lost,” by such carnal phenomena. We may 
safely say that sleep and disease are not manifestations of the 
non-exercise of the faculties of the soul, but are due to the sus- 
pension or failure of the powers of the body. The body is only 
the instrument by which the soul manifests itself to our grosser 
senses. The body wearies of the perpetual motion which is 
congenial to the soul, and to repair its waste, or to manifest its 
decay, it slumbers or sets up morbid action, and then the soul 
has an impaired or ruined instrument for 7¢s manifestion, and so 
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it seems to slumber, seems to be diseased with the body. But it 
only seems so, for siz is the only weakness or disease of the soul. 
Can we conceive of a sovl-—whether disrobed of the body, or 
clothed with the immortai spiritual body—deranged, or idiotic, 
or its life suspended, even? The idea is monstrous. 

The subject is too large to be treated here; but these consid- 
erations sufficiently show that, not “Zhe Death of Death,’ but 
the REvIEw is “illogical and unphilosophical” on this point. 

Other arguments are made by the Review under this head: 

(a.) It says that “if the faculty of sinning is destroyed in the 
‘good, there seems no valid reason for supposing that the cor- 
‘relative faculty of repentance may not be destroyed in the bad 
“without impairing identity.” Certainly not; but who said that 
the “faculty of sinning is destroyed in the good” when they 
reach the heavenly home? The author has never said it, nor 
did he ever hear of any one who did say it. He has always 
supposed that they possessed there all the faculties they pos- 
sessed here, including what the Review calls “the faculty of 
sinning ”—by which it really means the faculty of w¢/ing—but 
he also supposed that their Heirship with Christ in immortal 
joys—combined with their experience of the bitterness of sin— 
would, by God’s grace, keep them forever hereafter safe from 
wandering from the shelter of the “everlasting wings.” 

(6.) The Review further says: “Upon the theory of the author, 
“an ever-diminishing probability of repentance will result in a 
“certainty of repentance—which is an absurdity.” If this is the 
author's theory, it certainly is an absurdity. But it is not his 
theory—it is only that which the REview, contrary to the au- 
thor’s earnest prayer, in the preface, chooses to impute to him. 
His theory on the probability of repentance by the wicked, in 
the future world, will be found in Part I., Ch. vi. of “Zhe Death 
of Death,” where those interested may find it—and elsewhere 
therein—but surely not in the criticism of the Review. It is, in 
brief, that in the future world, as here, some will repent early 
and some late, some in youth and some in old age, so to speak, 
according to their various natures and spiritual susceptibilities ; 
and that the motive to repentance will be stronger there, where 
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we shall see “face to face,” than here, where we see “through a 
glass darkly.” 

3RD. The REviEw quotes from the book—at p. 205—the fol- 
lowing language: ‘“God’s holiness, His justice and mercy, are 
“utterly inconsistent with the creation of a being, certain to fall 
“immediately after his creation, (for life is but a moment in the 
“eternal scale,) into hopeless sufferings,’ and adds, “This con- 
“clusion here stated is elsewhere argued.” 

The answer of the Review to this is, that “God never created 
“a being ‘certain to fall.’ He created a being of free-will, and 
“this the author justifies.” True, God did make man a free- 
agent, and he is responsible for his sins; but, as certainly, God 
knew when he created him, that he would fall—albeit not by 
constraint of God, but in the exercise of his free-will. To say 
that God ‘“‘never created a being ‘certain to fall,’” is to ignore 
all the facts. In point of fact, we know that no human being 
that ever lived from the beginning of time—except the Divine 
man—has failed to sin. We are told in Scripture, in many 
forms, that “all have sinned,” and “gone out of the way;” and 
we well: know that no human being that will ever live will fail 
to sin. All, therefore, from the beginning, were “certain” to 
sin. The author did not say that they would xecessarily sin, for, 
as we use words, that might imply external coercion; but he did, 
and does say that a//—every intelligent man, woman and child, 
of the whole race, from the beginning of time—would, has, and 
will, in point of fact, siz. And this was known to God when he 
created them. If this be not to create beings “certain to fall,” 
then language cannot convey ideas. If that which has univer- 
sally happened from the beginning is happening universally 
now, and will happen universally till the end, be not a certainty, 
then it is not certain that the Review has criticised “Zhe Death 
of Death,’ or that its author is now answering that criticism— 
nay, we had as well give up all idea of any certainty whatever. 

(a.) It is a strange sequel to such an argument as this, and 
under the same head, that the Review should require certainty 
of the author—if he would have his argument to be considered 
sound—as to the future repentance of a// the wicked. It says: 
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“Moreover, in order to establish this argument, it is necessary 
“that the author should do more than exhibit the possibility of 
“the reformation of the lost; he must show the certainty of the 
“restoration of all; for if God's holiness is consistent with the 
“endless punishment of ove, it is with that of many.” 

So the REviEw denies God to be certaiz that all would sin; 
and yet demands of the author “certainty” as to the restoration 
of all the lost. 

Now, facts, such as those above-mentioned, we can be certain 
of, and God can foresee them; but of theories, opinions, argu- 
ments, doctrines, we cannot be certain. Facts may be brought 
within the range of mathematical demonstration, but doctrines 
cannot. When Mr. Tyndall challenged the world with his 
“prayer test,” this was the only true answer that could be made 
to him. In law, in medicine, in science, in theology, nothing 
but fact is certain. In all these professions, we deal, not with 
the mathematical certainties, but with the probabilities. There 
is not a doctrine in theology about which there is certainty— 
witness the almost infinite diversities among real Christians. 
Why, then, does the Review demand of the author certainty 
about his doctrine? His utmost efforts—nay, the utmost efforts 
of all the able, and the learned, and the wise, can only result in 
proving in any department of mental effort, that a given system 
is the most probable system, because it most nearly satisfies all 
the conditions, and explains all the phenomena which affect it. 
This is the only attainable basis of faith about any system of 
theology, or any doctrine of religion. 

(6.) The Review answers the author’s argument that sin is 
not “necessarily self-perpetuating” in the following language: 
“What then in the future life shall break up this stability (in the 
“habit of sinning), destroy the power of the passions over the 
“will and restore the force of all the better motives? It is pun- 
“ishment he (the author) thinks. Whatever may be thought of 
“the duration of punishment, yet it is undeniable that the state 
“of the impenitent shall be a state of punishment. The present 
“is not such a state. Therefore if it shall be that any will turn 
“to God hereafter, who have not turned to Him here, it is plain 
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“that they shall be punzshed into obedience. The author may 
“think that obedience which is the result of punishment is not 
“compulsory obedience; that love which is so brought about is 
“not coerced love, but he will probably find few to agree with 
“him. We should conclude that they only who turn to God in 
“this life, turn of free will; they who turn in the next (if turn 
“they may) shall be driven. We leave the author to adjust this 
‘reflection to his free-will theories as he may.” 

The author thinks “this reflection” to be too illogical to be 
adjustable to any sound theory; but he thinks it is easily an- 
swerable. The state of man in this world is not a “state of pun- 
‘“‘ishment,” says the Revir~. Why not? It is a state of sin, 
of trial, of probation. It is a state in which the trial and pro 
bation has invariably failed, more or less; and in which the sin 
has prevailed wthout exception. What is punishment? It is, 
simply and solely; the resw/t of sin. It results, 2” the nature of 
things, from sin. -Since sin has been, and ever will be universal, 
its necessary fruit---punishment—has been, and ever will be uni- 
versal likewise: Then, if this be not a state of punishment,.rea- 
son is vain. It is not only a state of punishment, but it is more 
completely so than the future state. Here a// are punished— 
- both the righteous and the wicked—the former to keep them 
righteous, and the latter to make them so. Hence it is called, 
both by Scripture and by men, a “vale of tears,” a “dark val- 
ley,” a “wilderness,” and all else that can describe the bitterness 
of punishment. But in the future state only ove class is pun- 
ished. If, therefore, we would speak correctly we must say that 
this state is more plainly a state of punishment than the future 
state; and all the inferences the REvIEw can draw from its as- 
sumption of the contrary must tumble into confusion. 

But the REviEw’s sense of truth is offended, because the autho: 
thinks that punishment is to be an agency towards reformation 
in the future world, and it leaves the “author to adjust” such 
an idea to his “free-will theories.” 

The author had supposed his “ free-will theories” to be the 
same as those of the Review. But it seems not. They are, at 
least, in accord with those of its great founder, as recorded un- 
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numbered times in its former volumes, and in his Theodicy ; and 
those theories, the author thinks to be in accord with scripture. 

True, God cannot “coerce Jove ;”” nor can He even “coerce” 
obedience in a free-agent ‘without destroying his free-agency; 
but, nevertheless He does use “ punishments,” the results of sin, 
for the purposes of moral discipline, and with the end in view of 
reformation. So long as these punishments are only calculated 
to arouse and awaken the sinner, and incline him to seek resto- 
ration to God's favor and to consequent happiness, by the exer- 
cise of his own will, they, in no manner, interfere with his. free- 
agency. It is, indeed, concetvad/e that punishments might be of 
a character which, in design and effect, might destroy such free- 
agency—such as vindictive punishments; but the divine pun- 
ishments are not of this character. If they were, they would 
result in the annihilation of the creature, or in his conversion 
into a brute. The Review is referred back-to its former pages, 
where this agument will be found to be, as the author thinks, 
conclusively established. 

Again, God administers punishments in //ts life—so we speak— 
for the purpose of reformation, which, of course, the REvIEw does 
not, and cannot, think to interfere with free-agency. Now, the au- 
thor’s position is, that 2 the very same manner he may admin- 
ister them in the life to come. The argument of “ Zhe Death 
of Death”’ is that, in effect, the same kind of moral discipline is 
employed in the future state as in this, and that, in the nature of 
things, it no more interferes with free agency there than here ; 
the only difference being that it may be more effective there 
than here, from the keener realization of spiritual things, where 
we shall see them “ face to face.” 

(c.) And lastly, the Review says of “ The Death of Death,” 
that “it will shake the convictions of many; it will overturn those 
“of some, but it is scarcely to be regarded as presenting any 
“new arguments, and, therefore, not a valuable contribution to 
“this controversy. It can settle nothing, it can only shake re- 
“ceived opinions, and it is quite difficult for us to understand 
“why any man should undertake to settle that which he confesses 
“(italics our’s) the scriptures have wisely left unsettled.” 
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Now, if the Review has so read the book as to suppose that 
the author “confesses that the scriptures have wisely left un- 
settled” the future condition of the lost, then it has created the 
difficulty of understanding it for itself; and it was in vain, so 
far as the REVIEW is concerned, that the author labored so hard, 
in fact wrote the whole book, to show that the question zs set- 
tled, both by reason and scripture; and settled in a particular 
way, viz: By the divinely purposed restoration of all things to 
the love and favor of the common Father of all. Let the RE- 
VIEW read more carefully. 

As to whether the argument of the book is “new” or not, 
the author may say that it is ot new, in the sense that “there is 
nothing new under the sun;” but that it certainly zs new, in the 
sense that neither its system nor the arguments by which it is sup- 
ported are borrowed from any one. He has already had to pub- 
lish a similar statement in answer to another critic. He refers 
again to page 80 of the book, where these words will be found: 
“While reading freely on the other side, we have, ail our lives, 
abstained studiously from reading the works of either Univer- 
salists or Restorationists ;” and he now adds that, to this day, he 
is unacquainted with their doctrines or opinions, or with the ser- 
mons of Canon Farrar, (which he has not read or seen,) or their 
echoes in this country, on this or any other subject whatever. 

As to its being “valuable,” others may reply to the Review 
for the author. 

One high authority, the Churchman, of New York, says: 
“Of the many volumes which the recent revival of the question 
“of future punishment has called forth, this deserves, we think, 
“more than usual attention. * * * His book is exceedingly 
“able, and, so far as it sets forth the scriptural idea of life and 
of death, it is both timely and valuable.” 

Another, Zhe American Bookseller, of New York, says: “It 
“brings fresh, original opinions on the subject, and is worth the 
“attention of those who like to review a topic on all sides.” 

A distinguished writer in the Richmond State says: “The 
“problem of evil, the main object, receives here the best and 
“most logical solution yet propounded.” 
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Another distinguished writer says, in a letter, that it is his 
“clear conviction that no theory heretofore proposed goes any- 
“thing like so far in justifying the ways of God to man in the 
“existence of evil, as the one announced in this book.” 

For himself, the author may add that there are mysteries of 
Providence and of Grace, stated to be such in scripture. But 
by the common consensus of Christendom, the future state is not 
one of these, since it has been defined in some sort by almost all 
the systems of theology. Of any system that may be brought 
within the range of rational investigation, we may say three 
things: 

ist. That system that depends on reason, but conflicts with 
scripture, like the systems of “natural religion,” must be false. 

2d. That a system which depends on an interpretation of 
scripture, in conflict with sound reason, must be false. The 
systems which embrace the common view of future punish- 
ment are of that character; for many of the adherents of them 
admit that they cannot reconcile them with reason, or with 
the holiness of God, and, therefore, think the problem of evil 
insoluble—as, on their theories, “ Zhe Death of Death” has en- 
deavored to prove it is. 

3d. That system which harmonizes reason with a rational in- 
terpretation of scripture on this subject, and at the same time 
vindicates the glory of God in connection with the existence of 
evil, has every element of probability in favor of its truth, and pre- 
sents a substantial basis for a firm faith. The system displayed in 
“The Death of Death” fulfils these conditions, as the author 
supposes, by presenting a more harmonious explanation of all 
the phenomena than any of the other systems referred to, and 
one which accords with reason and with a rational and unforced 
interpretation of scripture. 

The undersigned is greatly indebted to the Review for the 
kindly tone of its criticism, and for the privilege it has extended 
to him of pointing out what seem to him its misapprehensions 
of the positions and arguments of his book. 

Tue AUTHOR oF “THE DEATH oF DEATH.” 

March, 31st, 1879. 
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ART. X.—America’s Place in History. 


The discovery of America was, undoubtedly, the greatest 
physical event, as well as in all that related to commerce, settle- 
ment, and the problems growing out of human interccurse, 
which had occurred up to that time in the history of the world. 
In its effects, too, upon society, the laws and rules of human in- 
tercourse, and the political relations of man, it was destined to 
produce a result nearly as great as that upon his material rela- 
tions. At that time the field of commerce presented little hope 
of enlargement, but was, perhaps, threatened with contraction. 
The intercourse between Europe and Asia, enlarged at one time 
by the energy of Venice to proportions equal, or nearly equal, 
what it was at the time of Trajan or the succeeding emperors, 
who, at that era, were engaged with the Persian in fixing the 
boundary between their respective empires in Armenia and 
through the plains of Mesopotamia, was beginning to decrease 
with the attacks on Venice by the Papacy and the larger powers 
of Europe, and the consequent decline of her power and com- 
merce. Nor can much be said of the prospects for growth of 
the domestic commerce of the European States, or of the im- 
proving and civilizing effect of their inter-state intercourse. 
Constant wars and the divisions produced by differences of re- 
ligious opinions were operating with a most disturbing effect 
upon their individual and social improvement. But above all, 
gold and silver, of which there was then comparatively a small 
quantity in the world, by the general regulations of civilized so- 
ciety, were made equal in value to all the rest of the exchange- 
able property of the world. And this from no relation of intrinsic 
value, but by the arbitrary regulation of society. The effect of 
such a state of things was extremely unfavorable to the im- 
provement of society and the growth of wealth, which was 
necessary to keep alive the hopes that are indispensable spurs 
to the industry and the energy of man. Industry, uneasy un- 
der the straight-jacket in which it was confined, and impatient 
of the forms by which it was regulated, was making efforts to 
change its direction and to restrain the exercise of the free-will 
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of the land-owner where it was taking a course inimical, as was 
then supposed, to the welfare of the great body of agricul- 
tural laborers. At that time many land-owners in England 
were withdrawing large portions of the soil from the culture of 
food and using it for pasturage. Wool then had become very 
valuable as the raw material of cloth and for export. The pro- 
duction of staples, hitherto grown for the support of popula- 
tion, became largely diminished, and disturbing questions arose 
as to the best mode of preventing the evil, or of supplying the 
want occasioned by recent changes in the direction of industry. 
Ill-conceived efforts were made by government to correct these 
evils by confining production to its old channels. Next to re- 
ligious differences, the warfare against monopolies, until it was 
terminated by the great law passed against them in the reign of 
James I, and this question of the proper employment of land, 
occupied chiefly the public mind of England. This state of 
things, and some of its immediate consequences, has been well 
depicted by Froude in his History of England. 

The new spirit of enterprise which almost everywhere in the 
civilized world was struggling for development, and particularly 
active in England, already stimulated by the results of the dis- 
covery of the passage around the Cape of Good Hope, sprung 
into enlarged activity, and an almost universal excitement was pro- 
duced by the discovery of America in the country destined to take 
the lead in the development of European commerce. The nature 
of the production of mining enterprise in America, specie which 
at once enlarged the exchangeable value of the other property 
of the world, by increasing the money in the hands of society, 
which yielded a quick and valuable return to industry, and the 
wealth which, tempting the ship of commerce beyond the coasting 
voyage, and called the mariner to strike out boldly across the seas 
in voyages which did far more for both wealth and fame than the 
periplus of Hanno, so marked in the annals of the old world 
amongst the exploits of mankind, helped to make a new era in 
human progress. Not only was a great stimulus thus given 
to commercial enterprise, but a universal impulse seemed to 
quicken the spring of human industry and all material develop- 
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ment. The great discoveries which were to make so marked 
an era in the progress of man; the discovery of printing and 
manufacture of gunpowder, sprang into existence at not very 
different periods. The advance of man in the scale of creation 
was not made here by slow and cautious steps, but, per saltus, 
literally by bounds. New and whole races were brought 
within the sphere of European peoples, and the evangelism of 
commerce preceding, by rapid strides, the slower movements of 
that of religion, set up in hazy landmarks the way to those 
higher aims which the latter was to prescribe and expound as 
the true objects of human pursuit. The field of commerce was 
suddenly doubled, or more than doubled, in superficial extent, 
and almost every energy of man was stirred to fever-heat by the 
prospect of the prizes of wealth or honor which these new dis- 
coveries offered to human cupidity. The lands of this new world, 
so long unknown, or if ever known, so long forgotten; this EI- 
dorado, “whose sands were amber and whose gravel gold,’ 
had put the whole world in motion- -not only those who were 
mainly moved by the greed of gold, but he who was unsphered 
at home by the nature or extent of his speculations, or who was 
so enthusiastically and exclusively bent upon his dreams of hu- 
man improvement as to have lost the sympathies of his race, who 
could recognize no objects of common interest between them— 
looked to these newly-discovered lands as affording promising 
fields for experiments in the product of wealth, or in the educa- 
tion of peoples and of man. Hermits, too, for the sake either of 
religion or knowledge, could find no more promising abode for 
the indulgence of their visions and pursuits in undisturbed re- 
pose. But the emigrants to the new world were not confined 
to these classes. In that day of fierce religious controversy and: 
slow awakening of the democratic element, there was a class 
out of sympathy with the general movement in religion or 
politics. In religion, especially, and in politics, the dissidents 
were nearly confined to England and Scotland. The move- 
ment though towards freedom of opinion in matters of reli- 
gion, was much more numerously sustained than freedom of 
thought, still less of action, in politics, But, doubtless, the 
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question of independence of faith, in either line of thought, 
acted and re-acted from the one to the other—free-thinkers in 
religion were very apt to become free-thinkers in politics. A 
free-thinker in religion, according to the standard of established 
hierarchies, was very different from the man so termed now, 
but was looked upon by the conservative of that day with as 
much disaffection as now. 

It was difficult to say whose faith in the error, in the opinion 
of his opponent, was most profound, the free-thinker or the or- 
thodox believer. Both were sincere, but the orthodox believer 
was in power, and generally a persecutor. In such a state of 
things, the free-thinker in religion would naturally look to the 
unsettled new continent as a suitable abode for him, presenting 
as it did a ¢abula rasa, where he would be free to write his per- 
secuted opinions and propagate them for the future. If the 
emigration of this sort was not large, there were enough of 
that class to make a very decided impression, not only upon this 
part of the world, but also by reaction upon that from which 
they came. The New Englander driven by persecution from 
the Old World to the new, in his own country became a perse- 
cutor himself. Wielding a government himself, he exacted 
strict conforinity to his religious opinions in all who came to 
settle in his colony. It is to be doubted whether Saul in his 
persecutions for opinions sinned more against true principle 
than did Cotton Mather in his exactions. The Puritan divided 
his territory into townships or small democracies, by a majority 
of whom he governed and administered justice, such as it was, 
with a stern hand. Avaricious, bold, and with a profound faith 
in himself, the infallibility of his church, to which he exacted a 
strict conformity, he reared a hard-headed, and, it must be con- 
fessed, a hard-hearted community. The English government 
had endeavored to trammel his commerce, but ill-fitted to the 
subject and ill-adjusted its measures, scarcely impeded his pro- 
gress. Her achievements in the whale-fishery and in commerce, 
however difficult or dangerous, were such as to elicit a compli- 
mentary notice from Edmund Burke, and greatly to enrich 
themselves. But the Virginian, the first Englishman who set- 
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tled:the North American ‘continent, was descended from a far 
different material. His forefathers rather sympathized with the 
orthodox element at home than with the Puritan, and some- 
times belonging to the “ati consumere fruges terre,’ sought 
this country because no longer able to gratify at home the tastes 
of their class, they would find here a country where no such 
wants existed, and the inability to gratify them would excite no 
mortification, because, in truth, they did not exist. If any 
moved because they differed from the ruling class, the dissidence 
generally was in politics rather than in religion. He did not 
pursue commerce like the New Englander, but he hunted for 
lands, settled new States, and “Long Knife,” as he was called 
and feared by the Indian, he made himself free of the forest all 
south of and within the limits of the isothermal lines, within 
which his colony was settled, to search for game or for lands 
as his taste might incline him. The New Englander studied 
religion most, the Virginian politics, but when the time came to 
throw off the English yoke they united hands and succeeded 
after a glorious struggle. Upon that struggle, its tone and 
spirit, and upon the institutions which have grown out of it, 
much of the subsequent history of the world has depended. If 
it has not grown out of those influences, it has been much mod- 
ified by them. How much of the French revolution depended 
upon these events, no one can say; but few will doubt but that 
the American and French revolutions were intimately con- 
nected. The whole civilized world has been disturbed with the 
throes of the coming democratic movements. The English 
government, indeed, is at this moment but little better than a 
democracy in disguise, mildly tempered by the autocratic ele- 
ment, and administered by a king as much influenced by public 
opinion, or perhaps even more, than an American president. 
The French claim to have a republic already established; and 
Bismarck, with all his power and ingenuity, seems sorely put to 
it to devise legal measures which will be efficient in repressing 
the spirit of socialism in Germany. How much of all this was 
due to the great American experiment, and the authors of what 
is called the model republic, it is not easy to say, but much un- 
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doubtedly. The success of this grand experiment which called 
forth the exertions of many great men, was chiefly due to two 
potent leaders, whose names will go down as amongst the com- 
manding influences of humanity—George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson. Without the first we never could have 
thrown off the English yoke, and it was the second who indi- 
cated the principles upon which the American Union could be 
instituted so as to stand the wear and tear of centuries, whilst its 
government might be so organized as to secure the united action 
of republican governments in harmony and with the whole 
force of the united intellects and energies of the entire people 
of each society. The question now for consideration is, did 
Jefferson discover such principles and has he indicated them 
with sufficient clearness for the government of mankind? If so, 
what are they? Here is the grand question destined, perhaps, 
to employ the whole force of the human intellect—here is the 
inquiry men are beginning to make, as if the peace and pro- 
gress of the human race depended upon it. 

That ours is the grand experiment upon whose results here- 


after the cause of democracy is destined mainly to rely, I hardly 
doubt. Great men instituted that experiment; great men helped 
to conduct it, and if small men defeat it at the expense of some 
of the best hopes of mankind, they must expect to meet far 
worse than the fate of him 


“Who left half told 

The story of Cambusecon bold.” 
The two great leaders of the movement whose actions and opin- 
ions mankind are destined to study for instructions in the pur 
suit of democratic government are Washington and Jefferson, 
but mainly the last, who was not only more philosophic in his 
cast of mind, but bolder in his conceptions of moral movement. 
Without the first perhaps we never should have cast off the Eng- 
lish yoke. His brave perseverance, under whose masterly prompt- 
ing he quailed before no circumstances and yielded to no difficul- 
ties, but impelled him boldly to pursue his end when he had once 
determined that it was right and good; his exquisite and consum- 
mate judgment, which enabled him to consider and use the con- 
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ceptions of all mankind without undue bias from prejudice or 
partiality, but with a perfect freedom of a wise judgment to take 
what was best in each for the scrvice of mankind. These were 
. the qualities which made him perhaps the master mind amongst 
all who have wielded government. It was thus he conducted a 
poor and sparse people through want and defeat, with unflinch- 
ing spirit and unfailing faith in himself and compatriots, to the 
consummation of their hopes. Who else could have done it? 
But it was the other who chiefly devised the principles upon 
which a confederacy of democratic republics might be con- 
ducted in union, harmony and majesty, to a successful issue 
without tumbling to pieces from internal injustice and dissen- 
sion, and without yielding in weakly submission to the over- 
powering strength which was great enough to be masterful in 
the mightest of European contests. This power these young re- 
publics were enabled to withstand because they were organized 
upon principles which gave them harmony at home, and brought 
up their united strength either to defend themselves or confront 
anenemy. When legislating among themselves for domestic 
purposes the general government was confined to subjects of 
general interest, and particular interests in which they differed 
among themselves were left to the management of the particu- 
lar community which was chiefly interested. And here was the 
chief contrivance for peace amongst themselves. If the great 
mass of valuable and heterogeneous interests represented by 
these affiliated republics had been placed under the control of the 
general government, we should have seen a wide scene of univer- 
sal confusion amongst its members. Parties would have been 
formed, and sections would have united for purposes of plunder 
or of control in public office; and out of them discord and 
disunion must have flowed. The chief employment of govern- 
ments in past times seems to have been plunder and rapine of 
one sort or another. If there was no particularly seducing 
temptation of that sort at home they generally sought to prey 
upon their neighbors, either by subjecting their territory or seiz- 
ing their franchises, as in the claim of sound dues of all nations 
by Denmark. As to territory, what nation has not seized it? As 
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to franchises, the endless contests about fisheries amongst na- 
tions is an old subject of complaint. But these disputes amongst 
nations have been generally settled heretofore by the u/tima 
ratio regum; for the future, perhaps arbitration may furnish to 
some extent a more peaceful mode of settlement of differences. 
But it is for dissensions and excitements kindled within by the 
same temptations, and maintained and indulged almost upon 
the same principles, that a remedy has been sought almost in 
vain heretofore by the constitution of government For the 
prevention of sectional organization to monopolise the chief 
benefit of appropriations and the chief share of control in office, 
Mr. Jefferson, by all the means in his power, offered and used 
the State’s Rights doctrine. That he was the great apostle of 
this school is generally admitted, and, I think, might be demon- 
strated here if there were time for the task. But there were 
evils of the same nature perpetuated between classes in the 
same government as when the great mass of agricultural labor- 
ers in France were forced to make and keep passable the roads, 
in which they had comparatively a small interest, for the benefit 
of the aristocracy who owned the carriages which rolled over 
them. For this organic law afforded no remedy. The first 
effectual cure was by revolution. It is here that Mr. Jefferson 
intervened, and by a bold stroke offered a remedy which for a 
long time alarmed nearly all men who speculated upon the sci- 
ence of government. He not only proposed to control the gov- 
ernment by the people, but to take the sense of that people by 
universal suffrage. Here is the principle upon which such evils 
as the road tax will be forever prevented. But many of the 
founders of government have feared that universal suffrage will 
enable those who have no property to injure through the law- 
making power those who have it, and therefore have objected 
to it on principle. But modern inventions, and the progress of 
society, have increased the money value of the labor of a coun- 
try as compared with its fixed property to a much greater ex- 
tent than ever existed before. The money value of the property 
in labor to be affected by legislation, as compared with the fixed 
property in the country, is constantly growing more rapidly than 
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the other, so that in a property point of view universal suffrage 
is daily growing more defensible, whilst a state becomes both 
wiser and stronger when it can unite the universal strength of 
the country by commanding every man and using its entire 
intelligence. 

Mr. Jefferson and his cotemporary, George Mason, both lead- 
ing men, entertained very different views in regard to the con- 
stitution of the States, which was to become the unit of the 
Union, which the whole country was intent upon forming. 
Mason believed that the republic ought to be composed of 
the men holding a certain amount of land, and to a republic 
composed of these only as were qualified by holding land, who 
he gave the right of suffrage, and to none others. The State 
of Virginia was thus constituted in the charter of government, 
which he mainly devised and introduced. A State was thus 
established eminently conservative, wise, brave and distinguished 
whilst the first constitution lasted, but experience proved that it 
was not fitted for all time. In twenty-five or thirty years the 
people outgrew the constitution, and all felt that too many were 
left outside the government. The constitution, therefore, was 
then changed, and has been tending ever since to the Jefferson 
model. In North Carolina a mixture of the two theories was 
adopted for a while. A general assembly was composed of two 
houses of equal numbers and powers; one represented property 
holders, the other was elected by universal suffrage. The exec- 
utive officer represented the two constituencies; all laws, too, 
were their joint work. The one house acted as a check and 
balance on the other. I have been informed by high authority 
that this government worked admirably until changed by the 
people of the State. Governor Graham and Judge Bragg of 
that State were my informants, who both praised the operations 
of this scheme. These gentlemen were both of national repu- 
tation, and were leaders in their respective parties, Whig and 
Democratic, in North Carolina. But the people of the State 
adopted universal suffrage for both houses, and fell into the line 
of democratic practice, as generally adopted in this country. 
Indeed, all friends of democracy turn to Mr. Jefferson for coun- 
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sels, as to the true principle of that form of government. Is it 
not becoming evident that he is to be reckoned as the true 
apostle of democracy in times yet to come? Is there not some 
room to surmise that most of the civilized communities are 
hereafter to be governed under this form of government? The 
surmise is at least plausible enough to justify speculation. But 
it may be asked, how did it happen that a union formed upon 
States Rights principles broke up under fierce controversy, and 
went to pieces in civil war? I answer that Mr. Jefferson did not 
take due pains to check and balance conflicting interests by suf- 
ficient power in the government. An anti-slavery man, he was 
himself the author of the famous Northwestern ordinance by 
which the ascendancy was secured to the non-slaveholding pop- 
ulation. Under this unequal distribution of forces, the appro- 
priations of the government became unequal, and in that point 
of view, at least, unjust; not only were they one-sided, but 
crank-sided. Sections combined to plunder others, and all in- 
dustries were taxed to support and enrich the manufacturing; 
slavery itself, once supposed to be guaranteed by the whole 
force of the Union under the constitution, was uprooted and 
destroyed in the uproar and confusion of the times. Causes 
then initiated have teemed with consequences. What then is 
to be the final result of it all? Can any man tell? When the 
money power is once established, will it desire popular govern- 
ment? and if not, can the people force it upon that power? I 
fear not. I have little or no hope of the first, and not much of 
the last. The American people, it is true, has been long edu- 
cating into a taste for popular government, and into the belief 
that after all it is the best form, when fairly administered, for 
human progress and happiness. The American experiment in 
popular institutions has long attracted the observation of the 
world, and to some extent, recently, its admiration. The North 
American Union has for some time attracted the attention of 
mankind, both by its action and example. The immense power 
which it wields, physically and intellectually, has arrested the 
gaze of mankind, who are watching to see when and how it 
will strike. What is to be the final result of this immense 
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power? Is it to explode into atoms by reason of its own cen- 
trifugal forces and the friction it excites, or is it at last to feed 
and clothe the world, and tempt all mankind to tread in its foot- 
steps by the influence of its example? Which course this 
American Union shall take it is for the present race, the actors 
of this day to decide. If all the powers of this government are 
to be centralized and concentrated, the explosive forces of the 
empire will assert their destructive power. If, on the contrary, 
we respect and appreciate the teachings of Jefferson and his 
noble compeers, we may succeed in pursuing something like 
the other career. I will not pause to comment upon these alter- 
natives, nor attempt to demonstrate their appropriate results. 
They tend so manifestly to the ends which I have designated, 
that to spend words upon their tendencies would be a mere 
waste of time. 

Indeed, I can hardly realize how any man can think it neces- 
sary to discuss such alternatives before the American people. 
Is it possible that they can have become deaf and insensible to 
the teachings of the great political apostle of humanity? Are 
they regardless of the effects of our experiment in the past? 
Unhappily the experience of the past few years has not been of 
acharacter to strengthen the regard of our people for the Union, 
or the constitution which called it into being, or the security in 
the sense of justice and the fraternal spirit of a popular govern- 
ment administered by a people. A civil war of four or five years, 
of an exent almost unparalleled in history for its contending en- 
ergies and forces, has done much to sap the fraternal feeling and 
sense of interest in union, upon which the stability of the Union 
has been supposed to depend. But nearly five millions of slaves 
have been freed by force of arms, without compensation to their 
owners, and turned loose under circumstances that created a 
suspicion that a design existed to infuse an element of weakness 
and disturbance into the body politic of the South. These 
brethren, as they used to be called, had been taught to believe 
that they were protected in their property by pledges and guar- 
antees given them when the Union was formed. Of course these 
transactions inspired a doubt in the minds of a large portion of 
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the Union as to the value of any paper guarantee, and the man- 
ner in which the thing was done destroyed all faith in the fra- 
ternal spirit of the Confederates. But those who won by force 
of superior wealth and numbers were not contented with this, 
but their political leaders have been endeavoring to fire 
the Northern mind with a feeling of deadly sectional hate, so 
that they might look with indifference to any wrong or injury 
which those leaders might inflict upon the South. That these 
feelings tend not to union or peace, but must drive the parties to 
the verge of civil war, perhaps to civil war itself, is obvious 
enough. But their existence brings no discredit upon those who 
caused them, Can we behold such things without feeling that they 
are ominous of danger to the Union, of trouble in the elements 
lately warring so bitterly with each other? But these symptoms 
of disunion and difference between sections lately contending so 
violently with each other, are not the only evidences of danger to 
the Union from the animosity of sections. This, however, is not 
the only thing to be considered, for agencies are kept at work to 
produce disaffection between sections. Dangerous symptoms 
of alienation between large classes, in which labor and capital 
verged upon a physical contest to settle their differences, have 
been covered over for the time, but are not yet perfectly adjusted. 
The hoarse tones of the drum has been heard in Pennsylvania 
to settle differences which the voice of reason and justice had 
failed to adjust, by any appeal it could make to those whose 
labor was as necessary for the comfort and subsistence of the 
money power as was capital to labor. The smoke which occa- 
sionally ascends from the smothered flame still shows that the 
original controversy was ill-adjusted. In such a state of things 
the natural tendency of the money power is towards despotism 
for protection. Add to these those who are distrusting both the 
good faith and the power of a popular government to protect 
either persons or property, and the combination becomes form- 
idable to the long continuance of republican government. 

In years past at the tocsin, in whatever section of this Union, 
you might choose and proclaim the republic in danger—at the 
first tap of the drum the people would have rallied in thousands 
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to guard and protect it. Would it be so now? I fear not. 
Many would declare their loss of regard for that form of gov- 
ernment. All would pause to calculate the chances for preserv- 
ing its existence, and to inquire into its value. If there be any 
who still preserve their regard for popular government, and I 
trust there are many, it is time that they should speak out in its 
favor, and begin to do something to restore the government of 
the Union to its old basis. Restrict the Federal Government 
to the powers necessary for its useful and happy existence, and 
restore what is usurped to the States, the local governments. 
Let them abandon the study of Phillips and Samson, of Butler 
and Kearney, and return to that of Jefferson. 





ART. X.—-Puritan and Cavalier. 


Without attempting extensive or minute historical analysis, 
we may trace the line which divides the two great septs of the 
Anglo-American family, North and South, as distinctly as the 
great mountain range which marks the separation of the waters, 
East and West; and as we thread the labyrinths of legend and 
history by sign-posts that glimmer in the deepening twilight of 
the past, we wonder at the mysterious laws of blood-descent, 
that assert the rights of inheritance even beyond the third and 
fourth generations. 

But as the night gathers upon the route of contemplation, the 
characters of past ages come out like stars, and in a newly re- 
vealed light we stand charmed with the men and women that 
bear the likenesses of our own day, in strange and picturesque 
costumes. The magnificent Amazon of England sits upon her 
throne, a grand royalty, eccentric in personal power and indi- 
vidual characteristics, the crowned promontory of her country’s 
history, marking the great divide between the age of chivalry and 
the era of letters; between the dogmas of superstition and the 
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free thought of the reformation; between the stilted philosophy 
of the medizval scholars, and the resplendent illumination of 
Bacon. But as Elizabeth looms in history, our eyes are fixed 
upon her surname of “Virgin Queen,” by which we recognize 
her as the god-mother of the first American colony, and in the 
midst of our enthusiasm we smile at the covert irony of the 
term, as we recall the darkly-curtained story of Essex, and the 
gallantries of Leicester. Strange contrast of masculine genius 
and female coquetry! She thought six thousand dresses too 
little to display her charms, and could cut off the head of an 
enemy, a lover, or a rival; and this fantastically determined, vin- 
dictive, love-making queen, wise, warlike and amorous by turns, 
seems the natural genius of the re-awakening passion for adven- 
ture, which. is the Englishman’s heritage from the vi-kings, 
and which, in her age, set their banner in America and India, 
and first caused the boast that the sun should never set upon 
the “meteor flag.” As Shakspeare and Bacon embodied the 
spirit of. letters and philosophy, so Sir Walter Raleigh repre- 
sents the passion for foreign settlement; and so bright a jewel 
is he in the crown of great achievements, that even in the gloom 
of his cell his genius shines resplendent like a diamond in the 
dark. While to Raleigh and this spirit of adventure we attribute 
the Virginia settlement by a band of adventurers, headed by 
Captain John Smith, it is to a religious creed that we trace the 
Plymouth colony; and between the picturesque group of rol- 
licking gentlemen at Jamestown and the stern-looking pilgrims 
there is as marked a contrast in look as in character. 

Sylvester declares that, ‘‘the vicious multitude of the ungodly 
“called all Puritans that were strict and serious in holy life, 
“were they ever so conformable.” But Hume classes then in 
three divisions—the political Puritan, who advocated a high or- 
der of civil liberty; those known by their discipline as opposed 
to the ceremonies and government of the Established Church; 
and doctrinal Puritans, who rigidly defended the speculative 
system of the first reformers. New England was settled from 
these three classes, and their character certainly hardened by ° 
contact with the elements of the wilderness, the bleak winds of 
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the North and the ice, so that the rock which marked their 
landing-place has passed into the nomenclature of history to 
fitly signify the American Puritan’s cold will and endurance. 

On the contrary, the Cavaliers, as they were called, beneath 
warmer skies and in a luxuriant land, softened with their growth, 
until a century later one of their class describes the Virginians as 
brave, good-natured, and chivalrous, but the laziest people in 
the world; who would spend a morning trying to catch a horse 
sooner than walk half a mile to a neighbor’s house. And in later 
times, even on the historic fields where war has emblazoned their 
valor, and their achievements in statesmanship been heralded to 
the world by the names of Washington and jefferson, still th: 
careless Cavalier is the very antithesis to the cold and business- 
like Puritan. He is sentimenal in all his attachments, and poetic 
in his idealizations; his leader in war is his idolized chieftain; 
his sweetheart, the lady of a knight-errant; his most distant 
kinsman, a clansman, and his political candidate the representa- 
tive of personal attachment. 

In the late civil war the steady formation and the spirit of 
discipline marked the character of the North, while strongly em- 
phasized individualities distinguished the South; and who that 
has ever heard them will ever forget the deep-toned hurrah of 
the one, and the fierce yell of the other? 

We look back again into the distance to find the cause of the 
difference, but romance, legend and history, only tell of political, 
religious, and geographical influences, and we seem lost in the 
dark, until suddenly, as we behold the gay riders of Prince Ru- 
pert breaking before the stern Ironsides, or thrown roughly off 
from the pikes of the London mechanics; and again on Naseby 
field and Worcester a gleam of light illumines our perplexity, and 
we perceive at once that the followers of the Stuarts were mainly 
of the Celtic blood, which is traditionally loyal and clannishly 
devoted to its chiefs, and which through all the wars of the 
time remained Catholic in religion and Royalist in politics. The 
Highland Scotch, the Welsh, and the Irish—the three Celtic 
families—were noted for great courage, but equally remarkable 
for their individuality of character, fantastic pride and aversion to 
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discipline; and wherever this blood asserts itself, these charac- 
teristics are accompanied by traditional loyalty to leaders and 
kinfolk. We need not desire a finer treatment of the subject 
than is contained in Macauley’s comparison of the battles of 
Newton Butler and Killecrankie; and in the history of the 
Stuart dynasty we trace it in every chapter, from the field of 
Edgehill to the disastrous day of Culloden, where the English 
cannon, bellowing through the mist and rain, caused Charles 
Edward to exclaim: “Cumberland, I would not fear thee if my 
Camerons could but see their foes.” 

Around the story of this gallant prince cluster many tender 
associations, especially when returning to France, defeated but 
not dishonored, he knelt at the feet of her who had broidered 
his banner—“ the ruddy lion ramping in the field of gold”—and 
the heartless beauty, who loved not the hero, but the crown, 
spurned the wanderer whom she had sent forth as her true 
knight, and asked him for the kingdom he had sworn to win. 

As he mourns over the ashes of his once burning ambition, 
his lost crown and his wounded love, the poet (Aytoun) has at- 
tuned his grief to these numbers, that, in their cadenced sadness, 
breath the harmonies of a noble mind and generous soul.* 

Let the shadows gather round me, 
While I sit in silence here, 


Broken-hearted as an orphan 
Watching by his father’s bier, 


* * * * 


Phantom-like, as in a mirror, 
Rise the ghastly scenes of death; 
There before me, in its wildness, 
Stretches bare Culloden’s heath, 


* * * * * 


Bring my horse, and blow the trumpet; 
Call the riders of Fitz-James ; 

Let Lord Lewis head the column— 
Valiant chiefs of mighty names. 





*The fragmentary selections, as quoted, give some idea of the beauty of the 
poem, which is too long to reproduce. 
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Trusty Keppock, stout Glengarry, 
Gallant Gordon, wise Lochiel, 
Bid the clansmen hold together, 
Fast and fell, and firm as steel. 
* x * 


Hold! the mist begins to scatter, 
There in front ’tis rent assunder, 
And the cloudy bastion crumbles 
Underneath the deafening thunder. 
There, I see the scarlet gleaming ! 
Now, Macdonald, now or never! 
Woe is me, the clans are broken, 
Father, thou art lost forever! 
* * x * 


Wherefore, love, didst thou betray me ? 
Where is now the tender glance, 

Where the meaning looks once lavished 
By the dark-eyed maid of France? 


Where the words of hope she whispered 
When around my neck she threw 
That same scarf of broidered tissue, 
Bade me wear it and be true? 
* * * * 


Love may. die and hatred slumber, 
And their memory will decay, 

As the watered garden recks not 
Of the drought of yesterday. 

But the dream of power once broken, 
What shall give repose again ? 

What can charm the serpent furies, 
Coiled around the maddened brain ? 

With this unfortunate prince the long liné of Stuarts fades 
from history as from the ghost-king’s glass in Macbeth; James 
III, as he styled himself, preferred four honors at whist to play- 
ing the game of war for three kingdoms; his catholic majesty, 
who fled from Boyne, was the very exemplar of weakness and 
prejudice; the very religion of Charles II is reflected in the 
coquetry of Nellie Gwynn, and the term of “martyr”.but poorly 
redeems the vices of his sire, while good King Jamie was only 
a quaint old bore. This royal race has been idealized by the 
courage and loyalty of the Cavaliers, whose gracefulness is fas- 
cinating .and picturesque by contrast with the stern Puritans, as 
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we seem to hear their rollicking drinking songs and love-ditties, 
even as they hid in the cuddies and turrets of their ancestral 
castles, 
*‘ While far below the Roundhead rode, 
And hummed a surly hymn.’’ 

In that curious episode of American history, known as 
‘*Bacon's Rebellion,’ we mark the culmination of the Cavalier 
character in the colony of Virginia, when the adventurers from 
England of that caste had changed the free legislation which 
existed under the first settlers, and made an aristocratic oli- 
garchy, representing their own ideas; and between Sir William 
Berkeley and the young hero of the miniature revolution, as 
between the followers of each, is somewhat of the difference 
between the Puritan and Cavalier. The choleric old governor, 
ruffling in velvet and lace, represents the dogmas of personal 
authority; the “Baconians,’ the stern simplicity of popular 


justice; while the discipline and common sense of the latter 
party is strongly contrasted, in their legislation and in the field, 
with the reckless tyranny and wanton cruelty of the Cavaliers. 


The re-enactment of many of the laws of the revolutionary 
assembly in the succeeding years displays one of those curious 
effects in history where the spirit of a cause survives its defeat, 
and the storm of war produces the political equilibrium by a 
strange elimination of redundant force in the positive and nega- 
tive elements of strife. 

This colonial revolution of 1676 arose against the class-tyr- 
anny of a party, and though some of its declarations so nearly 
resemble those of the patriots of a century later, the character 
of its leaders and partisans is different, and the cause an actual 
fact ; while in the great American revolution the Stamp Act was 
the mere excuse for the assertion of that spirit of freedom, 
breathed into the hearts of the pioneers by the grandeur of 
nature’s vast solitudes, where each man made his home like the 
aerie of the eagle, and like that which the author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence chose for his own—a sharp mountain 
spur, the outpost of the great Apalachian range, looking west- 
ward to the towering heights that, rising peak on peak, seemed 
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to challenge the adventurous spirit to dare and overcome diffi- 
culties. The defeat of Montcalm removed the fear of the 
French and need of the English, and the genius of liberty rose 
by its own power. 

In the strongly individualized portraits of our revolutionary 
heroes, we note the Anglo-Celtic character in all of those who 
sprung from the Southern settlements. Statesmen or soldiers, 
they are graceful, adventurous, sentimental and poetic; and even 
in the simple, homelike and hardy character of some, we find 
the clannish attachments that, through all these scenes of his- 
tory, mark the difference between.the Northern and Southern 
branches of the same great family. Washington was a magnifi- 
cent fox-hunter, and Jefferson played on the fiddle; Light-Horse 
Harry, Marion and Sumpter are full of romance in personal 
leadership; and no one can fail to note the air of sentiment 
that surrounds the achievements of the “Southern Campaign ;"’ 
and while the sectional character is not stern and hard as that 
of the North, it is more adventurous and poetically heroic, more 
full of dash and gaiety. 

If in politics and war the Southron is characterized by the 
sentiment and individuality’ of the Celtic blood, which, as we 
have seen, comes from the preponderance of that element in the 
Cavalier adventurers, it is still more significant to note the supe- 
riority of his Northern brother in business, whose calculation 
and plodding steadiness obtain over dash and talent. The 
Southern merchant’s business relations were dependent upon his 
social character, and his mercantile honor was a part of himself as 
agentleman. He advanced money upon a prospective crop, and 
the planter hypothecated his own and his factor’s sentimental 
regard for personal obligations. The Northern trader followed 
the hard rules of strict business, cold and calculating, counting 
mercantile honor as a matter of necessity to a paying reputa- 
tion, and as insensible to any idea of personal favors as to the 
Southerner’s fantastic chivalry. In the discipline and organiza- 
tion of the Union army and the Confederate in the civil war, 
the contrasting elements of the sectional character are strongly 
marked. The very name of Union typifies the character of oné, 
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and the doubtful term of confederation in the other indicates 
the characteristic protest with which the Southern communities 
sank their individualities for common defence, but reserving the 
right to resume independence of each integral part; so that the 
term, “secession,” fitly sets forth the nature of a people, proud 
and touchy upon points of personal or sectional right, as the 
clans that rallied to the crown in the wars of the Stuarts. 

To such a sentimental people the chieftains who led them to 
war became types and ideals of the poetic heroism which they 
adore, and it cannot be denied that a chivalrous courage and 
graceful bearing were generally the winning characteristics of 
these same rebel leaders. The commander-in-chief was the 
embodiment of all the qualities of the ideal military knight, a 
complete soldier, a perfect horseman in gold spurs, graceful and 
gallant, a thorough Cavalier in the court or the camp, and so 
gentle withal, that his soldiers fondly called him “Uncle.” 

The Confederate chief-of-cavalry was no less knight-like, but 
more picturesque and still more a Cavalier; his courage was not 
forced, but of that high mettle which is inspired by danger; and 
of all the heroes who have figured in modern warfare, not one 
is so fascinating as‘ this gay, dashing, good-natured, peerless 
champion who rides forth in the aureola of romance, to the ring- 
ing refrain of the cavalry trumpets. His name exhales the 
very breath of war, and the toss of the plume, the jaunty shell- 
jacket and laughing blue eyes, the long, luxuriant, sun-burnt 
beard, a silken scarf and jingling sabre, all proclaim a thorough 
Cavalier who loved to be admired by the ladies, was, as a pure- 
hearted gentleman, devoted to his home, but, of all things, loved 
to hear the clash of steel in the front of battle. 

“And thence he fell, as was for such a soldier mete, 
- For who can think his warrior heart could ever beat 
But to the tap of drum and trumpet call ? 


Or that his pride could brook defeat, 
Or that he would, or should, but as a soldier fall ? 


! 
Among the Southern chieftains there rises one whose sharp 
and angular character, cold, cast-iron face, and stern bearing 
seem strange and phenomenal amidst his surroundings. He is 
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a veritable Puritan, as he stands in the camp chanting a Presby- 
terian hymn in an earnest nasal tone, or prays with intense fer- 
vor just before he buckles on his sword. He seems an unsym- 
pathetic man until he charms the world with the magnetism of 
genius, but still eccentric in his Puritanism, and especially con- 
trasted with the other leaders as he dispatches, “ By the grace of 
God we have won a victory on the right,” and from the other 
wing the commander answers, “ By d—d hard fighting we have 
beaten them on the left.” 

One of his officers has described him riding at full speed 
along the front of the line of battle, scanning the position in 
every direction, and catching with that glance of flying light- 
ning the key to the movement which resulted in one of the most . 
noted of the Confederate victories. And another pictures him 
at midnight listening, his very soul entranced with the sound, 
to the rebel yell, that rose on the night fierce, wild, and weird— 
the dreadful tocsin that heralded the bloody work of war. 

The stern intensity of his character and the splendor of his 
achievements have made him the one remarkable man of our 
civil war who stands alone and above all prejudices, the admi- 
ration of friend and foe; one of the world’s heroes who sheds 
the peculiar lustre of his renown on his cause and his people, 
and rises far above both in the grand individuality of his genius. 

The bold adventurer, who has left in romance and history a 
reputation quite incompatible with his homely name of John 
Smith, was not, by any means, a Cavalier, as some Virginians 
fondly suppose, but a hardy soldier, battered in war before he 
came to America, enthusiastic, sieepless, untiring, and altogether 
quite different from the type of character impressed on the Vir- 
ginians after the immigration of those gay gentleman who were 
modelled on the graceful, dissolute Cavaliers of the Stuarts. 

Among the military adventurers so familiar in the romance 
and history of those times, whose swords were marketable to 
any leader who offered pay and preferment, Captain John Smith 
shines bright by contrast; he was certainly not a vulgar hireling, 
but a gentleman who followed arms as the profession of honor; 
and in his quaint old chronicles we note the devout religious 
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spirit of the higher order of men of Elizabeth’s time, who held 


_ “the divine astrophel” as the mirror of chivalry. He piously 


concludes a desciption of his knightly encounter with a Turk 
thus: “By the grace of God, having drawn his falchion, Smith 
“pierced the Turk under the culets, so that, though he alighted 
“from his horse, he stood not long before he lost his head.” 

Thackeray seems to have lingered over Smith’s adventures 
with much delight, and quotes him repeatedly, especially in the 
warlike passages, like the following story of his encounter with 
Turbashaw, who must have been accounted a ‘‘ game blood” at 
that “courtlike pastime,’ as he complacently terms it in his de- 
fiance : 

“The truce being made for that day, the rampiers all beset 
“with faire dames and men in armes, the Christians in battallio, 
“Turbashaw, with a noise of howeboys, entered the field well 
“mounted and armed; on his shoulders were a pair of great 
“wings, compacted of eagle’s feathers, set within a ridge of sil- 
“ver, richly garnished with gold and precious stones. Before 
“him wasa janizary bearing his lance, and on either side another 
“leading his horse; where long he staid not, ere Smith, with a 
“noise of trumpets and only a page bearing his lance, passing 
“him by with a courteous salute, took his ground with such good 
“success, that at the sound of the charge he passed the Turk 
“through the sight of his beaver, face, head and all, that he fell 
“dead to the ground; when, alighting and unbracing his helmet, 
“Smith cut off his head, and the Turks took his body.” 

Our bold adventurer had served before in the low countries, 
but was too young to distinguish himself until such opportuni- 
ties offered, as he thus describes, in the army of Prince Sigis- 
mund. At that time, 1601, the wave of Mohamedan invasion 
swept over Hungary, Transylvania, and Wallachia, and the bat- 
tles between the Christians and Turks were peculiarly fierce and 
bloody, until the struggle closed the defeat of the Christians on 
the field of Rolenton. 

Earl Meldritch, under whose command Smith served, was al- 
lowed to advance unsupported, and was surrounded by sixty 
thousand Turks and Tartars. “ But,” says Captain Smith, whose 
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military ardor was not to be daunted even by such odds, “it was 
“a most brave sight to see the banners and ensigns streaming in 
“the air, the glittering armor and the variety of colors, the sea of 
“plumes ard the forest of lances, till the fiery ordnance, whose 
“roaring voice is not so soon heard as its missiles felt, made 
“among them a dismal slaughter.” 

The Tartars darkened the air with flights of arrows, and the 
swift desert horsemen charged and charged, but the Christians 
stood firm until nightfall, when the Earl, seeing no chance of 
holding out against such desperate odds, assembled the rem- 
nant of his little army, and ordering the trumpets to sound, 
dashed into the midst of the enemy, and vainly endeavoring to 
cut their way through, the little band was cut to pieces without 
quarter. Amidst the heaps of slain, sorely wounded, and spared 
only because his rich armor gave promise of ransom, the con- 
querors found Captain Smith, who, after his recovery, was sold 
into slavery, and became the property of the Lady Tragabig- 
zanda, a name scarcely euphonius enouzh for the tender little 
romance which followed, wherein it is easy to discern that the 
coquetry of that “lovely, sweete infidel,” enhanced by the re- 
straint of Turkish laws, gave itself full swing in the presence of 
a slave whom she discovered to be a gentle knight, disposed ac- 
cording to the custom of western warriors, to give the fair sex 
obedience, even when the name of mistress implied no legal au- 
thority. A verse recites how 

** Tragabigzanda, Calamata’s love, 
And Pocahontas, Madam Chanoy’s, too, 
Did all that love with modesty may do.” 

But it is doubtful if the last line truthfully sets forth the story 
of the first at least; for it is not to be supposed that the handsome 
young soldier would be governed in the case of a “lovely, sweete 
infidel,” by the same rules of chivalrous honor which woul! 
have guarded the Christian maid at the court of “ye virgin 
queen.” 

His escape from the lady’s brother, and return to England, 
was at. the time when the spirit of foreign settlement excited all 
the adventurers and daring idlers of all classes, and Smith be- 
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came the executor of Raleigh’s brilliant conception, which, 
twenty-three years before, had been essayed by Amadeus and 
Barlow at Roanoke Island. American historians have not ac- 
corded him his due for the indomitable wili which encouraged 
and pioneered the settlers through their numerous perils and 
disheartening trials, and many have ridiculed the romantic pass- 
ages of his life as part of the colonial history which is idealized 
by the sentiment of the aristocratic gentry of Virginia. His 
statue in New England attests the Puritans’ appreciation of his 
services as Admiral of New England, whence he went in 1614, 
and the portrait of him taken in that character is highly in 
keeping with the phase of his history which we have noted, and 
its picturesque and romantic lights are the features of the age 
reflected in the typical English settler of the highest class. He 
was both sailor and soldier, scientific and educated in each call- 
ing to the highest grade that the times knew of, and honored of 
all men for his courage, probity and talents. 

The fantastic assertion of aristocratic and traditional superi- 
ority, which has characterized the Virginians, has caused certain 
ones of their Northern brethren to ridicule their pretensions and 
their history as fanciful creations. The innocent, social snobbery 
of some has been grafted upon the sectional history, and the 
Northerner often asserts that there is as little in the heroic le- 
gend as in the family pride of the F. F. V. 

An instance of the efforts to overthrow the pretended descent 
of the people is a certain book, gotten up by a Bostonian, which 
pretends to be a full roll of all the Virginia emigrants, whereas 
it is only a collection of some partial lists that bear but little 
relation to the hundreds of names which appear in the land- 
patents that are preserved in the State-house at Richmond. 
But, without arguing the question of descent from Cavaliers or 
Puritans, Huguenots, peasants, or convicts, one thing is certain, 
that the blood of the warlike Englishman appears in the Vir- 
ginians wherever they have appeared upon the stage of politiés 
or the field of war, and they have asserted their prestige in a 
manner to preserve the likeness in that race-descent, which is 
the only true boast of ancestry, and which covers with the bla- 
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zonry of honor the peasant and the knight, the ragged soldier 
and the belted chief. 

And we cannot fail to recognize the same types of character 
in the early pioneers, the rangers of a later time, the riflemen 
who covered the retreat of the crack infantry of England on the 
Monongahela, the troopers of Light-Horse Harry Lec, and the 
gray-clad soldiery that charged the height of Gettysburg. They 
are brave, proud, lazy, good-natured, but immensely enduring in 
a cause that moves their hearts, and under leaders whom they 
love with the poetic attachment of the Celtic blood—only a 
“strain” of blood in their veins, but unmistakable, from the na- 
ture of the war, of Puritan and Cavalier, which threw off the 
latter element into the Virginia colony, and grafted it there on 
all classes. — 





ART. X1.—The Reflex Influence of Religion on the World. 


Lord Bacon, in one of the finest of his essays,* reminds us 
that when Tigranes, the Armenian, looked upon the Roman 
army that was marching: against him, he seemed to be much di- 
verted, and exclaimed: ‘“ Yonder men are too many for an em- 
bassage, and too few for a fight.” The essayist pithily adds: 
“But before the sun set he found them enough to give him the 
“chase with infinite slaughter.” It was much in this way that 
the world at first beheld the compact phalanx of the early de- 
fenders of the faith. In much the same way, too, the world has 
been taught to look with different eyes on its mysterious adver- 
sary. It may well be questioned whether the tactics of a great 
part of the current apologetic literature is not grounded in a mis- 
take. However that may be, it is certainly time that the Chris- 
tian apologist, as in the age of Tertullian and in the age of Lu- 
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ther, should adopt a higher tone and bearing. There is clearly 
no reason why he should any more appear “7” forma pauperis ;” 
why he should any longer speak with bated breath and “crook 
the pregnant hinges of the knee,” before his remorseless antag- 
onist. It is precisely because the religion he advocates has 
grown to be so dreadfully formidable that it is to-day so sharply 
assailed. We do not wish to be understood as recommending 
that he should assume an air of vainglorious bravado, much 
less one of intolerance and rancour. It is of the essence of the 
true religion that it should be meek, and that it should be benev- 
olent. The example as well as the precept of its great founder 
is decisive on this head. It is none the less true, however, 
that the attitude maintained by its adherents now, as in the time 
of Paul, should be one, not only of serene and intrepid confi- 
dence, but also of aggressive and enthusiastic boldness. The 
apologist ought not to allow himself to be put on the defensive; 
or, rather let us say, ought not to allow himself to be kept in 
such a posture. The war should be carried into the enemy’s 
country. The cause of religion has everything to expect, and 
has nothing whatever to fear, from the adption of such a course. 

In the meantime let all dreams of the possibility of an ulti- 
mate reconciliation betwixt the contending hosts be banished 
from every mind. Even under the most favorable conditions, 
there can be no such fortunate commixture of elements so di- 
verse, and even mutually opponent, as are light and darkness. 
And yet what else can be the meaning of many of the pro- 
fessed champions of our controversy? Surely nothing short of 
this can be boded by the disposition that prevails at present in 
certain high quarters, to give aid and comfort to the Gideonites 
of contemporary skepticism. 

No, the battle has been joined, and has.been going’on for 
ages, and the assertion is full of solemn verity, that “there is no 
discharge in that war.” Compromise is, at times, a laudable pro- 
cedure. There are instances though in which compromise, in 
any form, is the recognized preparatory to capitulation, and this 
is plainly one of those instances. Nothing, indeed, could be 
more obtrusively self-evident; for it is obvious to the feeblest in- 
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‘telligence that no treaty of peace can be negotiated, and that no 


truce even is possible for one moment between two principles 
that are reciprocal contradictories, and that are, therefore, essen- 
tially and irreconcilably at variance. And what contradiction is, 
or can be imagined to be, greater than the contradiction between 
truth and error; between righteousness and sin? ‘This is an 
affair in which “he who hesitates is lost.” In such a position 
of matters, no thought of a pacific nature (in the military sense 
of that term) will find easy admission into the breast. of honor 
and loyalty. 

These considerations need not be complicated with the ques- 
tion of the final issue. The good soldier has commonly the 
privilege accorded him (if he care to insist upon it) of dying on 
the field; and he may often prefer a shining death to an inglo- 
rious surrender. The man-of-war may choose to go down 
rather than to strike her flag, if she may but go down, like the 
Cumberland, with all her colors flying and all her guns roaring. 
But if the question of success be raised, we have before us not only 
the hope, but the indubitable certainty of final triumph. Those 
whose reliance is on “the true sayings of God” will demand no 
higher and no more explicit assurance than: “There is no en- 
“chantment against Jacob.” “No weapon that is formed against 
“thee shall prosper.” For others, there remain, in the records 
of history, and in the phenomena of passing experience and 
observation, indications of a prosperous result that are multiply- 
ing daily in a geometrical ratio, and that are at once undeniable 
and unambiguous. The most palpable and unmistakable of 
these tokens is the contrast presented by the area and seeming 
power of Christendom at the crucifixion, or even at Pentecost, 
and the compass and manifest energy of its influence to-day. 
Not the least noticeable of these signs is the almost universal 
interest, sometimes amounting to profound anxiety, on religious 
subjects among thoughtful minds within the pale of Christendom, 
but without the pale of Christian vows. Another, hardly less 
remarkable, is the somewhat kindred curiosity that is manifested 
in the same subjects among thoughtful minds that have outworn 
the creeds of heathenism, or of a bastard Christianity, in such coun- 
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tries, for example, as Brazil, and India, and Japan. Still another 
of these tokens we have already pointed out. It is the growing 
and peculiarly restless and malevolent animosity of our acknowl- 
edged enemies that marks our time. This state of things is 
largely owing to a bitter sense of ‘he power of that harmless 
religion which is so incessantly traduced and derided. The 
believer will not need to be reminded that the malice of the Evil 
One was never so signally displayed as when the Saviour was 
on the earth; and this was particularly true of that “hour of 
darkness” when he was about to triumph on the cross. It was 
before “going out of him” that the unclean spirit “tare” the 
demoniac. We may gather from this analogy, that when this 
frenzy, this furor brevis, passes, mankind will be found “clothed” 
and in its “right mind,” and “sitting at the feet of Jesus.” In- 
fidelity is at length at bay. 

The more clearly this appears, the more certain it is that the 
contest is approaching a victorious conclusion. 

But infidelity is not the foe with which religion has chiefly or 
most directly to deal. Infidelity hangs upon the flank and rear. 
The enemy in the front is the depravity that is in the world, and 
the apostasy and sloth that are in the Church. The blows which 
religion has, from time to time, aimed at religious skepticism 
have been to parry the thrusts of an adversary who would inter- 
fere as much as may be with the onward march against world- 
liness and sin. In so far as religious skepticism is sincere and 
unprejudiced, it resolves itself into mere ignorance or into a piti- 
able form of mental imbecility. The skepticism we have in view 
is of another sort. It may be honestly held, but, where wholly 
unmixed with skepticism of the dispassionate, intellectual va- 
riety, it is full of the gangrene of hatred. This kind of skepti- 
cism is but an extreme form of that earthliness and spiritual cor- 
ruption, which, we grant, it is the grand errand of religion in the 
world to resist and to supplant or overcome. The prevalent 
skepticism of this latter half of the nineteenth century exhibits 
every shade of variation, from pure speculative doubt to the 
most violent and most selfish antagonism. It cannot well be 
denied that the spirit which informs, and animates, and regulates 
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this heterogeneous mass is, on the whole, the spirit of the world 
and of the flesh—the spirit which revolts at the heavenly morals 
and the self abnegating theology of the religion which was in- 
culcated by the word and by the example of the man of Nazareth. 
Yet, even in this form, it is not the prime office of rcligion to 
confront this skepticism directly. This skepticism is one of the 
boughs of the tree. But the great work of religion, so far as 
its negative aims are concerned, is, not to remove the boughs, 
hut to remove the tree itself. The tree is to be taken up by the 
roots, and another of an opposite and a better nature to be 
planted in its room. The roots of the tree are human guilt and 
human depravity. ‘Make the tree good and his fruit good.” 

There is a fact of surprising interest and momentous impor- 
tance that deserves to be stated here with particular emphasis. 
It is that (unlike other warriors) religion does not, in the first 
instance, seek to destroy, but makes every effort to save its 
adversary. It must conquer by one way or the other; but its 
grand endeavor is to conquer not by means of force, but by 
means of love. As, under the decree of heaven, the nations 
that submitted to the Chaldean monarch should be blessed, but 
the nations that resisted the power of Babylon should be broken 
or exterminated, so shall it fare with the enemies of Jesus 
Christ. There is, however, this world-wide difference betwixt 
the two cases. The empire of Nebuchadnezzar was fitly sym- 
bolized by his walls and hanging gardens—it was material and 
temporary; whereas the empire of religion is an empire over 
the conscience, over the hearts and the affections of men, and 
and shall endure forever. It was a matter of comparative indif- 
ference, therefore, with the earthly potentate whether the “na- 
tions and peoples” of the earth submitted voluntarily to his 
sway or were crushed by the might of his victorious arms. _ It 
is, on the other hand, the prime object of religion to revolution- 
ize the temper, to change the heart, to renovate the soul. It is 
not indifferent, therefore, to the first dawnings of the moral 
renaissance, since the very reason of its own being is the new- 
birth of the sinner, the spiritual purification of society, and the 
millenial and celestial glory of the church. 
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It was necessary to glance at the direct operation of religion 
on its appropriate object, in order properly to estimate and ap- 
preciate its reflex influence, which is now to be made the topic 
of a more especial consideration. It will first be desirable to 
have a clear understanding of the terms employed. The “ di- 
rect” action of any force is intclligible enough to everybody. 
The “reflex” action of the same force may need a word of 
elucidation. The term “reflex” only differs from the terms 
“reflexed” and “reflected,” as a participle differs from an adjec- 
tive; and a force that is “reflex” is, therefore, simply a force 
that is “reflected” or bent back. Every reflex force or influence 
must be either one or other of two kinds. It must be a force 
that is bent back either on itself or on something else. Thus 
the beam of light that is reflected on a bit of glass may be re- 
flected either upon the eye of the observer or upon some other 
object. When we speak of the reflex influence of prayer, we 
commonly mean the reflex influence of prayer upon the man 
himself who prays. When we speak of the reflex influence of 
religion, we mean one or other of two things. We either mean 
that influence which reacts upon the religious community itself 
from the direct impact of the force exerted by that community 
on the world; or else we mean the influence which ‘is reflected 
from that impact back upon the world itself. It is this last 
sense alone that concerns us in this investigation. There is 
doubtless such a thing as the reflex influence of religious effort 
on the persona! character and happiness of the religious man. 
Indeed, Aristotle’s definition of happiness in general is, in sub- 
stance, that it is the reflex of energy. The reflex influence of 
religious effort, ad extra, on religious men, 2. ¢., on the church 
itself, meets with splendid exemplification in the work of Chris- 
tian missions. But the only influence of religion that is to be 
treated of in what remains of this essay, is the reflex influence 
of religion on “ie world. 

There is an apparent difficulty that arises at this point, but 
one that disappears upon examination. If the direct force of 
religion is exerted on the world, how can the reflex influence 
of religion terminate on the same object? The answer is a 
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plain one. It does wot terminate on the same object. The ex- 
planation of the seeming contradiction is to be found in the 
ambiguity of the term “world.” The principal effort of relig- 
ion is indeed to convert and renovate the world, in the uni- 
versal meaning of that term. The sum total of its aims is to 
make the entire population of the globe, in the highest sense, 
religious. When that end shall have been attained, it will have 
been attained through the instrumentality of its direct, not of 
its reflex, energy. It will be observed that as yet. this consum- 
mation of our hopes lies in the future. At present, the effect 
contemplated is an ideal, not a real one. When that effect has 
been produced, the reflex action of religion on the world will 
have ceased and become impossible. A mighty result has, not- 
withstanding, been already accomplished. A large portion of 
the world has been reclaimed, and brought more permanently 
than before under the direct influence of the church. In other 
words, a portion of the world has been made, in various de- 
grees, religious. This effect has been due to the operation of 
the spiritual force directly upon its object. That object, we are 
accustomed to say, is the world. More strictly speaking, it is 
that portion of the world (in the popular sense of the term) 
which has been reclaimed; or, at all events, that portion of the 
world which has been directly influenced. The object of the 
church’s ideal operation is the world at large; but the object of 
the church’s actual operation is that part of the world which has 
really been made to feel and own the power of religion. This 
is exactly the condition of things in which a reflex influence 
of religion on the world is alone feasible. Accurately speaking, 
it is an influence that is exerted not upon the world as a totality, 
but upon the world considered as a remainder, after allowing for 
that portion of the world which has been received into the em- 
brace of the church, or within the range of the church’s action. 

This point admits of a very simple illustration. The direct 
beam of light falls, at the angle of incidence, upon a given spot 
on the earth’s surface. The reflex beam is bent back, at the an- 
gle of reflection, so as to fall upon some other spot on the earth’s 
surface. We may thus speak of the reflex, as well as of the 
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direct, influence of ight upon the earth. It is necessary to take 
notice, however, that the direct operation of religion is not con- 
fined to that segment of the world which has become the church 
in esse, but goes‘out further upon that part of the remainder 
which is regarded by it as the church in posse. We have been 
treating of the world not so much from the point of view of the 
geographer as from the point of view of the census-taker. The 
world we have been speaking of is not the world of territories, 
but the world of men. When we say, however, that the world 
is the antagonist of religion, we commonly employ the term 
not in a popular but in a theological acceptation. Of course we 
do not now, any more than before, mean absolutely the world at 
large. That is, we do not mean to use the word in so compre- 
hensive a sense as to include the church. The boundaries of 
the world in the theological sense coincide in a manner and in 
a great degree with the boundaries of the world which lies be- 
yond the limits of the church; but it is looked at under a some- 
what different aspect. For, speaking generally, the outlying 
world is in point of fact, the active or inactive foe of the true 
religion; and, speaking theologically, the outlying world is ina 
much deeper sense “the enemy of the Cross of Christ.” Here 
we must refer to the difference already pointed out between those 
worldlings (using the term as it is used in books of practical di- 
vinity) who cheerfully submit, and those who obstinately pro- 
long the contest. Both classes of worldlings were originally 
enemies, and both are eventually subdued. But the first class 
are overpowered by Divine grace, and are raised to heavenly 
honor and felicity; the second class alone are subjugated by 
force of arms, and subjected throughout eternity to the Divine 
wrath. A broad distinction, therefore, is to be drawn between 
the world that may be looked upon as within the confines of 
hope and the world that must be viewed as utterly apostate. 
’ The camp of infidel skepticism and the camp of Jesuitical Ro- 
manism—to say not a syllable here of the camps of Judaism, 
of heathenism, and of abandoned profligacy and ungodliness— 
have been pitched for the most part, it is very sadly to be feared, 
among the shadows of religious despair, and the dark solitudes 
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of moral and spiritual ruin and desolation. Let it not be for- 
gotten, though, that it is not given to man to foretell the future, 
or to read the riddle of the human heart. The bidding is to 
make universal proclamation of the terms of amnesty; and the 
adorable founder of our religion has promised a complete and 
final victory—a victory which is to be brought about not only 
by quelling defiant and obdurate rebellion, but by transforming 
hostile dispositions, and making those who were at one time 
the pronounced enemies of religion become its voluntary, its 
enthusiastic, its devoted friends. Mil desperandum should, there- 
fore, be one of the mottoes of the church. 

Let us now cast our eyes, for a moment, backwards, and then 
fix them steadily upon what lies before us. When reference is 
made in this discussion to the reflex action of religion on the 
world, what is intended is not any operation that is brought to 
bear on the world, considered as rebels against the divine au- 
thority, but an influence that is exerted on the world, viewed as 
separate from the church and as standing in an attitude of indif- 
ference even more than of formal belligerency. 

This amounts very nearly to saying that the reflex influence of 
religion upon the world is the reflex upon the outlying masses 
of human society of the direct energy that is put forth by the 
Church upon so much of the world of humanity as is within the 
scope and range of the Church’s legitimate and actual operation. 
It should, nevertheless, be heeded, that the masses of society are 
here viewed as occupying an attitude, if not of conscious hos- 
tility, yet of formal, if not pronounced, neutrality or opposition, 
and of real indifference or repulsion. The reflex action, if ex- 
erted at all, is therefore an action which is exerted, not upon 
those who might be called friendly allies, £u: upon those who 
can be fairly looked upon in no other lignt than as unfriendly 
neutrals, or else downright enemies. 

This is an important point; and it is the more remarkable 
from the fact that the influence exerted is beneficial and not in- 
jurious. The fact has been made prominent that as regards her 
direct warfare religion (unlike earthly conquerors) disarms, but 
does-not destroy, her submissive adversary. On the contrary, 
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she restores to him a hundredfold the spoils of victory, and saves 
him with a:salvation unspeakably precious and glorious, and that 
iseternal. Her direct efforts, even in the case of obstinate hostil- 
ity, are in the first instance equally humane and beneficent. The 
additional fact is now to be signalized, that the outlying world 
cannot, if it would, get rid of the wholesome effects wrought upon 


- it by religion. The direct operation of the force that is brought 


to bear upon the world by religion may be, and is, daily resisted ; 
but the benign effects of its reflex action cannot be evaded or 
easily diminished. The very weapons with which the fight 
against religion is maintained, on the part of its most skilful and 
valorous opponents, were forged in the workshop of religion. 
The nurture of the world’s noblest modern heroes has been the 
nurture generously afforded by the despised foe. Thus, as in 
the legend of Romulus and Remus, the puissance of ancient 
Rome was suckled by wolves; so in a manner has religion been a 
wet-nurse to infidelity. This, though very extensively admitted, 
remains to be somewhat articulately demonstrated. 

But what bounds are we to set to the term religion itself? 
It may be taken in the indefinite sense, for azy religion, whether 
good or bad; it may be taken in the specific sense, for the one 
definite religion that is vve, or for the complex of qualities go- 
ing to make up the true; or it may be taken in the comprehen- 
sive sense, as denoting a// religions, as well bad as good, con- 
sidered as possessing certain characteristics in common, or as 
the sum total of a// religious attributes. 

We have been using the term, and shall go on using it, chiefly 
in the second of these senses. When reference is made to the 
religion of the Pagan, or of the Turk, to the Jewish or to the 
Christian religion, designated as such, such reference involves 
th- use of the term in the first of the three senses. In the third 
sense of the term, the proposition admits of easy illustration—that 
religion has been in every age the indispensable auxiliary of so- 
cial progress. The question has been always mooted, whether 
the effects of atheism are preferable to those of superstition. 
Bacon seems to incline towards a decision in the affirmative. 
“The terror,” in revolutionary France, at the close of the eight- 
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eenth century, opened many eyes, and has induced a multitude 
of recent thinkers to favor a negative determination of this ques- 
tion. Regarded historically, the problem is one of some em- 
barrassment; for the reason that, before the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, atheism never exerted a widespread influence in 
the world. The positive effect of superstition, we are persuaded, 
has been more desirable than the state of things which would 
have resulted from the banishment of all religion from the earth. 
The essential thing to take notice of now is, that superstition is 
itself a reflex of piety—that false religion is a shadow, and, in 
some sense, often an adumbration, of the true.* Milton says 
that “error is but opinion in the making.’+ It is not to be 
disputed that there is much in Romanism, in Mahometanism, 
and even in Paganism, that has been good for mankind. The 
good that is in Romanism is in no sense part and parcel of that 
corrupt system, but is derived immediately from God's Word. 
The same remark is true in general of Mahometanism, which is, 
however, in the main, a composition of second-hand Judaism and 
heretical Christianity.{ The good that is in Paganism is derived 
with more or Jess directness from the same fountain-head. 
Whatever is good in Paganism, and that cannot be accounted 
for by referring it to the direct or indirect influence of the Bible, 
is attributable either to the innate principles of natural religion 
or to the force of the primitive tradition. The scope of natural 
religion is at best contracted, and is seen to be especially cir- 
cumscribed in the domain of barbarous heathenism. Natural 
religion, however, properly regarded, is to be identified, not with 
the manifestation of a spurious devotion, but with the exhibitions 
of the genuine faith. It is not so much an ally, as it is a branch, 
of true religion. The benefits which are traceable to natural 
religion are therefore, with equal justice, traceable to the only 





* This is beautifully brought out by Trench in the Hulsean lectures on “ Christ 
the Desire of All Nations,” 


{ Compare Macaulay’s Works, Vol. VI, p.9. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co, 1875. And Herbert Spencer, First Principles, Ch. I, p. 3. D. Appleton & 
Co. 1871. 

t See Melman’s Latin Christianity, Vol. II, pp. 116,137. W, T. Widdleton. 
1874. 
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true and venerable cu/tus that has been recognized in human his- 
tory. But we attach far more importance to the influence of the 
paradisiacal tradition. Greece owed “much every way” to the 
contact with Egypt, where it is a noteworthy fact that Pythago- 
ras and Ezekiel were contemporaries. The later Stoics may 
have borrowed something (through Seneca) from the apostolic 
prisoner of Nero. We do not lay great stress on what may, af- 
ter all, be mere coincidences. There were other points of possi- 
ble, and doubtless of actual, contact. The light of Judaism could 
not be altogether hid under the bushel. A city set on such a 
hill as was Jerusalem, could not be who‘ly secluded from the 
view of the Gentile nations. 

The exile, the deportation of the ten tribes, the captivity, the 
diaspora, had the effect of increasing the diffusive tendencies. 
Still we are fain to ascribe a great part of the influence to the 
unwritten words that went forth from the garden-wall of Eden, 
and again from the doors of the ark on Ararat, and where not 
wholly lost, were still further scattered at the dispersion. Mr. 
Gladstone, in his learned volumes on Homer, finds both an zv- 
ventive and a traditive element in the Homeric poems, and par- 
ticularly in the Iliad. Faintly, or more distinctly audible, be- 
neath the multifarious and somewhat frivolous polytheism of the 
epic narative there is a ground note of the earlier, the simple, 
the impressive monotheism that still had not wholly forgotten 
to point the soul to the one great and only source of justice and 
supreme dominion. 

In speaking of the benefits that have been conferred upon the 
world by false or corrupt religions, we had reference exclusively 
to its spiritual amendment. It is our intention, however, to take 
a much wider view of the matter. Superstition has been the 
hand-maid, however unconsciously, not only of piety and saintly 
virtue, but also of secular improvement in every form. The 
world owes to the religion of the ancients a great part of the 
monuments that yet remain of their esthetic and intellectual pre- 
eminence and development. It is notorious that it was the Turk 
who was the custodian of the humanities and the sciences dur- 
ing the dark ages. The revival of art was fostered by the 
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ascendancy of papal Rome. Architecture flourished even whilst 
thick medizeval shadows still hung over the people. Poetry, 
sculpture, painting, music, followed in due course. All these 
things may be legitimately regarded as effects produced, in a 
great measure, by the direct action of counterfeit religions, and 
consequently as so many reflections from the impact of the spir- 
itual energy exerted by the true belief. 

We go on now to a consideration of those effects of pure reli- 
gion on the world which are not immediate, and yet which are, 
in no sense and in no degree, ascribable to the invention of any 
of the forms of superstition and religious falsehood. The light 
which has radiated from the cross has been caught as in a man- 
ifold mirror, and reflected in every quarter and to the remotest ex- 
tremities of the globe. The only way to examine this subject 
properly is to make a comparison between Christian and heathen 
lands to-day, as well as between papal and Protestant lands, and 
also between civilized communities in the nineteenth century, 
and civilized communities in such eras as those of Pericles, 
or of Augustas Cesar. It will not be denied that the out- 
lying population in Christian countries that is situated beyond 
the limits of the Church, is in a position immeasurably ad- 
vanced above anything that can be found outside the bounds of 
Christendom. Ina less degree the same is true of the position 
of things in Protestant countries as compared with the position 
of things in papal territories. The difference between the Chris- 
tian and the non-Christian elements in the population of nomi- 
nally Christian lands is not, by any means, so marked. The 
sharper of these contrasts can only be intelligently explained 
by refering it to the reflex, yet mighty and ameliorating influ- 
ence of the religion of Jesus. The most significant and in- 
structive of these sharp contrasts is, perhaps, the one between 
the civilization of the old world and the civilization of the new. 
The divergence is here very startling, and evinces itself chiefly in 
two particulars, to wit: In material progress and in social morals. 
There will, we surmise, be little disposition to contest the aver- 
ment that the mental calibre of the Greeks under Themistocles 
or Alexander was fully equal to the mental calibre of the Ger- 
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mans under William, or of the English under Victoria. All forms 
of literature and philosophy, many forms of civic and military 
government, and some forms of art, received in antiquity the 
highest development of which they appear to be susceptible. 
What the. cotemporaries of Phidias, and Socrates, and Alcibia- 
des, and Plato, and Sophocles, had most occasion to desiderate 
was a better provision for their material comfort and a more 
general and more thorough going observance of the moral law. 
The superiority of modern nations on the score of their decent 
behavior and their refined theory of ethics, is so obviously and 
so entirely due to the reflex action of Christianity upon the 
outside world, that the proposition might almost go without 
saying. How else is the difference to be rationally accounted 
for? In the Christian religion we have a vera causa abundantly 
able to effect such a result, and no other equally suitable has 
ever been suggested. It is not a satisfactory solution of the 
enigma to explain the phenomenon in question, by referring to 
the progress of the human mind. In matters of pure intellect 
it is by no means clear that the human mind has progressed at’ 
all. Cheerfully conceding the studies that have been made in 
national morals, we demand the cazse of this moral advance? 
The extraordinary increase of all the appliances of material com- 
fort and convenience which so distinguish the age we live in, 
and the astonishing inventiveness which is continually multiply- 
ing those appliances, is a phenomenon that is far more difficult 
of elucidation. The principles of the true inductive philosphy 
are at least as old as Aristotle.* Those principles, however, re- 
ceived a more extended and more impressive exposition at the 
hands of such men as Roger Bacon, as Galileo, as Lord Veru- 
lam, and Sir Isaac Newton. Such were the influences which 
presided over the birth of the physical sciences; and the matu- 
rity of the physical sciences is naturally the condition which, 





* The Ptolemaic astronomers were accurate observers, and the heliocentric 
theory of Copernicus had been anticipated by Pythagoras. Agassiz calls attention 
to the fact that some of the most obscure and delicate distinctions connected with 
the anatomical structure of fishes that have been pointed by recent science, had 
been anticipated by the Stagyrite, 
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together with man’s growing wants, is alone essential to the ex- 
istence and indefinite multiplication of the discoveries and in- 
ventions that illustrate and distinguish our time. After all, it is 
highly probable that the enormous supply of labor-saving ma- 
chines and implements of convenience, which is one of the 
characteristic features of this age, has been in large part created 
by a corresponding demand. As human beings grow more 
refined and delicate, in other words more highly civilized, in 
the modern sense of the word, so do they become more depend- 
ent on external and material sources for the relief of many hith- 
erto unperceived necessities. Now the proposition would seem 
to be plainly incontestable, that the most refining influence that 
has ever operated in the world has been the direct and indirect 
influence of the Christian religion. The institutions of the 
Sabbath, and of marriage, have tended, for example, conspicu- 
ously to the segregation and seclusion of individuals and fami- 
lies, and thus have contributed to wear away the rugged coaise- 
ness of the savage condition. Even then, as regards the ma- 
terial improvement of the age, it may be claimed for religion 
that it has exercised a potent reflex influence. Such writers as 
Professor Huxley are fond of descanting on the destructive aims 
and tendencies of religious authority in matters of science. 
They point with glowing indignation to the treatment extended 
by the Church to illustrious thinkers like Copernicus, and Gali- 
leo, and Bruno Giordano, and contend that the feud between 
science and religion is one that can never be healed. The 
Church of that day doubtless erred egregiously in their deal- 
ings with those extraordinary men, but it was a period when 
the Church had become corrupt, or was misguided on many im- 
portant questions, and when both the Church and the world 
were alike grossly ignorant in the domain of “scientific” truth. 

The attitude of the church towards the advances of physical 
science has not always been thus hostile; and the most success- 
ful of the students of nature have been nursed upon her bosom. 
Kepler, who discovered the primal laws of astronomy, offered 
up all his science on the altar of religion. Sir Francis Bacon, 
the reputed founder of the modern scientific method, was a firm 
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believer in the Christian scriptures. Sir Isaac Newton, the real 
author of what is most distinctive in that method—as well as 
the one who first perfectly explained the fall of an apple and 
the movement of the heavenly bodies—was a devout follower 
of Jesus. Cuvier, and Agassiz, and Faraday, all built up argu- 
ments in support of the statements of revelation. But we may 
set the one fact against the other. If the guardians of Chris- 
tianity have been at times inimical to the unfettered freedom of 
scientific thought, the wonderful impulse that has recently been 
given to scientific thought is to be attributed very largely to the 
peculiar refinement of the age; and the peculiar refinement of 
the age is (as we have ascertained) due in great part to the 
powerful reflex action of religious agencies. There is another 
answer, and it is a cogent one. It was superstition that tortured 
Galileo and vexed the soul of Columbus; it was mistaken zeal 
that pressed Servetus with civil penalties; but it was the true 
religion that broke the bondage of centuries, and reaffirmed the 
right, and reasserted the dominion of private judgment in the 
whole realm of religious and secular knowledge. We desire to 
take a broader view. Christianity has not only fostered civiliza- 
tion in its peculiarly modern form, Christianity has, in all the 
ages of its progress, been the mightiest civilizing agency on 
earth. Even the purely vte//ectual development of a people is 
promoted by the spread of true religion as by nothing else. 
The intellectual prominence of Egypt and Hellas was something 
altogether without historic parallel. Heathen nations are for 
the most part notoriously barbarous. Christianity has been the 
great educator of the nations. When we rise from the contem- 
plation of a merely intellectual meliority to that of a meliority 
in the scale of social and moral distinctions, there is no other 
force or influence whatever to be placed side by side with the 
true religion as measured by the power it has exerted on the 
world. Viewing the subject in all its length and breadth, civil- 
ization has borne the same relation to religion that the shadow 
of a man bears to his body. Sometimes the reflected image 
has been increased, sometimes lessened; sometimes it has not 
been visible; but notwithstanding the union between shadow 
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and substance has not been more inseparable than the union 
between true faith and true culture. The civilization of the 
world to-day that lies beyond the farthest outposts of Christen- 
dom, is not worthy of the name. The civilization of the most 
favored nations of antiquity was (as we have seen) not wholly 
uninfluenced by the religion of Eden, or by the religion of the 
chosen people; was highly exceptional in its character, and 
taken at its best, fell far short of the requirements of Christian 
cultivation in the nineteenth century. The superiority of mod- 
ern over ancient culture we have judged to be philosophically 
explicable only on the hypothesis of the straightforward or lat- 
eral power exerted by Christianity upon the world. We seem 
to be justified, then, in the bold assertion that civilization is the 
shadow of religion. The very “sweetness and light,” so eupho- 
niously celebrated by Mr. Matthew Arnold, have their real ori- 
gin in the gospel of divine truth, and of human benevolence, 
gladness and peace. The “light” has sprung up in the dark- 
ness of this world, and is, where properly so denominated, an 
effluence from Him “in whom is no darkness at all.” The 
“sweetness” has been extracted from the once strong but now 
vanquished and slain body of native barbarity and corruption. 
The boasted morality of such men as David Hume, and Theo- 
dore Parker, and John Stuart Mill, and of such living examples 
as Mr. Arnold and Mr. Tyndall, is ultimately referable to no 
other source than the very religion of their fathers, which they 
have abjured and disowned. Christianity may be heard to say 
again, but in a new application of the language of the prophet, 
“JT have nourished and brought up children, and they have re- 
“belled against me.” 

To revert to the thought with which we set out, religion is 
already a grand success. With slender means, against incalcu- 
lable odds, it has overspread the habitable globe and preoccu- 
pied the centres of hnman intelligence and influence, until it 
has become the dominant power in the earth and in the hearts 
of men. To estimate what it has accomplished directly, it is 
only necessary to turn the eye to the state of the world imme- 
diately after the ascension, and then survey the present aspect 
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of society. ‘Look at this picture and then at that.” The re- 
sult of such a comparison cannot be other than reassuring. But 
this would not be a complete view of the matter. The influ- 
ence of daylight is powerfully felt even in those spots which 
are not “in the sun.” The earth, too, is in a manner illumi- 
nated before the morning rays have begun to dart along the 
horizon. In the same way religion has achieved a vast result 
in an area far removed beyond the range of its direct activity. 
And what is most remarkable, this result is not more surprising 
for its extent and power than it is for its character and value. 
The reflex influence of religion on the world has not only been 
a wide and a mighty one, but it has been one that has been 
wonderfully salutary. In both respects, this result may well be 
regarded as the shadow, not only of the past, but of the future, 
of “great events” which have “cast their shadows before” 
them, as a prophecy of the diffusion and blessed effects of di- 
rect Christian influence in the latter day. 

The princes of the infidel culture have brought forward the 
soothsayers of modern progress to curse religion, but they have 
unwittingly done nothing but bless the object that had been de- 
voted to their malediction. The upshot is, that Christianity, 
inspected from this angle as from every other, is sure to con- 
quer. In the words of Macauley, (words of pensive interest, 
now that he who spoke them has gone from _us,) “ Christianity 
“is not now for the first time left to rely on the force of its own 
“evidences and the attractions of its own beauty The wisest 
“and bravest of the Czsars found their policy and their arms 
“unavailing when opposed to the weapons which are not car- 
“nal, and the kingdom that is not of this world. The victory 
“which Porphyry and Diocletian failed to gain, is not, to all 
“appearance, reserved for any of those who have, in this age, 
“directed their attacks against the last restraint of the powerful 
“and the last hope of the wretched.” 
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ART. XII.—TZhe Women, Wit and Wisdom of George Eliot. 


Perhaps no female novelist of England could be ranked with 
the large brained, large hearted woman whose writings were 
given to the public over the signature of Currer Bell. What- 
ever may be the claims of others to a pure and healthy tone, to 
a chaste and unaffected style, or even to lofty conception and 
imagination, she has a place in English literature which is es- 
sentially her own, and which cannot be successfully disputed by 
any novelist of either sex, before or after her time. There is 
word painting in Jane Eyre which brings English moors and 
fields before the eye of the reader in all the vividness of reality; 
there are portraitures of feminine nature, in all its passion and 
sweetness, in S/irley, which are drawn by the pen and colored 
by the inspiration of true genius; there are hearty, downright 
scenes in Villette, which make the book a picture of real, stern, 
prosaic life, and which, at the same time, reveal the deep signifi- 
cance and poetry which underlie the common round and daily 
task of every day existence. 

English mind and English culture produced another great 
novelist, a woman, who stands in the front rank of the writers 
of the world, and whose position is as undisputed as that of her 
gifted predecessor. It need not be said that this woman is 
George Eliot. 

Not long ago, in a popular magazine, there appeared, from 
the pen of a well known and an accomplished critic, an article, 
which incidentally introduced a comparison between the novels 
of George Eliot and George Sand, upon the score of their moral 
influence. We do not give the exact words of this article, nor 
would we make the impression that the author underrated the 
power, or censured the tone, of George Eliot’s writings; but he 
did say that whatever was objectionable in the works of George 
Sand would find a parallel in the works of the English authoress. 
Without stopping to weigh the relative merit of these two great 
idealists of the French and English schools, we can hardly re- 
gard such an opinion as a fair estimate of either writer. Books, 
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like other things, must be judged by their effects. Without 
advocating the hackneyed and ignorant prejudice against the 
French novel, and with a reverence for the genius of the French 
woman, as well as a full appreciation of the broadly latitudina- 
rian views of the English woman, we must believe that a wide 
difference is to be found in the effect of their writings. In one, 
the sentiment is elevated and on the side of right, however dif- 
ferent from the preconceived and uriiversally accepted opinions 
of society, and whatever tendency there may be to produce free- 
dom and independence of thought. In the other, with a beauty 
of style and mastery of the French language which has been 
rarely attained by any writer of France, an exuberance and ver- 
satility of fancy which is.so eminently characteristic of French 
genius, and an imagination which stamps almost every page with 
inspiration, there is scarcely a work which does not contain 
something which is shocking to a sensitive and delicate taste. 
The pen of the English woman, even in depicting life as it is, 
seems to avoid contact with grossness, and never leaves the 
mind of the reader unsatisfied in respect to her own judgment 
of right and wrong. Guilt is never so enveloped in the cloud 
of a morbid sentimentality as to escape detection; but stands 
forth in its true colors, and receives a righteous sentence. 

It has been said that Adam Bede is George Eliot’s greatest 
novel; and in that work, perhaps more than in any other, she 
has made her women representative characters—each one perfect 
after its kind. A quotation from that grand old critic and student, 
Ruskin, would not here be out of place: “The work of great 
“idealists is always universal; not because it is an exact portrait, 
“but because it is a complete portrait, drawn to the heart, which 
“is the same in all ages; and the work of the mere idealist is 
“not universal, not because it is not portrait, but because it is 
“half portrait.” 

Let us see if there is in this great work a character which 
could be justly termed a half portrait; if any man or woman who 
figures upon its pages is not a universal portrait, drawn to the 
heart. Is there anywhere a better portrait of ignorant, girlish 
vanity and mere prettiness, without noble beauty or heroism of 
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character, than the weak, foolish, erring Hetty Sorrel? Could 
there be found a better portrait of irresolute, unstable, amiable 
young manhood than Arthur Donnithorne? We need not se- 
lect these two portraits to be hung in our private gallery, as 
incentives to action or food for reflection; their merit is their 
fidelity to nature; they are consistent with themselves, and this, 
perhaps, is the highest demand which can be made of an author. 
Not less faithful to the ideal are the characters of the stalwart 
Saxon, Adam Bede, and his more shrinking, sensitive brother, 
Seth; and the workshop of Jonathan Burge presents to usa 
picture of honest toil united with good humored intelligence, 
the strength and naturalness of which have been rarely sur- 
passed. Do the writings of any modern novelist furnish a 
finer type of universal portrait than the loquacious, prudent, 
shrewd housewife, Mrs. Povser, or the beautifully symmetrical 
character of the saintly Dinah—an angel of admonition, of 
guidance, and of redemption? 

We speak of Adam Bede as the author’s greatest work. It 
is no greater work of art than Romo/a; it contains no finer wri- 
ting than Middlemarch or Daniel Deronda, but it has the pres- 
tige of being the first real impressive portraiture of human life, 
human passion and human suffering—the master-piece which 
announced to England that George Eliot was one of its greatest 
authors. 

Poor Hetty Sorrel! The very pain at the thought of her 
bitter fate, from which we so instinctively recoil, is but an as- 
sent to the accuracy of the picture. She is the vain, simple 
beauty of respectable English farm-life, content to be praised 
. for her skill as a dairy-maid, and to shine on Sundays in the 
cheap finery which her own pretty face and figure redeemed 
from utter vulgarity, until the love of the squire’s grandson 
made the admiration of her awkward, rustic beaux, not only 
insipid and undesirable, but a thing which seemed to her in her 
newly attained exaltation, absolutely ignoble and degrading. 
How could she be satisfied now to ride in her own spring 
wagon, as Aunt Poyser had often predicted for her, when the 
great ladies who were the daily associates of her high-born 
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lover, wore silks and rode in handsome carriages? Admiring 
glances from a gentleman whose soft hands wore rings but no 
marks of drudgery or toil; who carried a handsome watch and 
mounted a noble, spirited steed; whose lands and wealth were 
boundless, played upon every chord with which poor Hetty’s 
foolish heart could thrill; a heart incapable of a self abnegating 
love, narrow and ease-loving, and finding its highest happiness 
in anything which fed its vanity. For her there was no voice 
of common-sense or discretion, which nature often so gener- 
ously bestows upon women of the lower classes, to warn that, 
outside of a ballad, a fine gentleman never marr‘ed an unso- 
phisticated country lass. Arthur Donnithorne was far from 
heartless. To his soft, undisciplined nature, it was as easy to 
admire Hetty and to speak tender, loving words to her, as to 
watch the sport of a brilliant butterfly or to caress his pretty 
spaniel. Was it natural that his weak, although generous, heart 
should ponder over the probabilities of wrong or injustice to 
another human being, when he was merely doing that which 
was a part of himself—making himself agreeable to everybody ? 
No thought of injury to any creature had ever darkened his 
soul. It is in the portraiture of these two characters, each sim- 
ple and innocent in its own way, that the author has shown her 
wonderful power, and her knowledge of human weakness; and 
in these examples, her graphic pen has revealed that close, con- 
tinual and unfailing connexion between sin and sorrow, which 
so inevitably attaches to human life. It is pathetic, it is pain- 
ful, because it is true. No novelist has done this more forcibly ; 
indeed, we recall no writer who has exhibited this truth in such 
unmistakable clearness, except Adolphe Monod, in Les Adieuz, 
in a chapter entitled, “ 2’ homme de douleur, et les hommes de dou- 
leur”? What this great and good man has proven by fair and 
lucid argument, the author of Adam Bede has illustrated in fic- 
tion. The “dear deceit” of beauty, the selfish craving for ad- 
miration and foolish picasvres, scarcely leave room in Hetty’s 
shallow heart for natural affection and gratitude, and justify the 
indignant candor of Mrs. Poyser, when she says: “She's no bet- 
“ter than a peacock, as ‘ud strut about on the wall and spread 
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‘its tail when the sun shone, if all the folks in th’ parish was 
“dying; her heart’s as hard as a pebble.” 

In striking contrast alike to the over-jealous housewife and 
the frivolous, rustic beauty, is Dinah, beautiful in the calm re- 
pose of a mind, lifted above the cares and temptations of life, 
because it possessed the peace which came from God. Sucha 
spirit, and such a life, passed the understanding of lower, grov- 
elling natures. Tb live for others, to sacrifice self, was a chi- 
mera, of which Hetty’s brain was innocent, and even Mrs. Poy- 
ser’s prudent soul could discover no good ina perpetual concern 
for the woes of other people. The author's wonderful skill in 
presenting these strongly contrasted ideals, can be compared to 
nothing less than the delicate light and shade of Raphael’s dra- 
pery, or the exquisite harmonies of Beethoven's music. 

The consistency of these characters, which is beautifully sus- 
tained throughout the story, is nowhere more apparent than 
in the interview between Dinah and Hetty in the prison. Di- 
nah’s heart throbbing with a divine pity over the poor young 
sinner, whose unenlightened soul, conscious of one feeling only, 
the dread of death, clings in helpless dependence to one whom 
she hopes may be able to save her from the fearful sentence— 
the being who is to her the only visible sign of love and pity in 
all the universe. ‘Do you remember,” said Dinah, “when we 
“were at the Hall Farm together, and the night when I told you 
‘‘to be sure and think of me as a friend in trouble?” 

“Yes,” said Hetty. Then, after a pause, she added: “But 
“you can do nothing for me; you can’t make ’em do anything ; 
“they’ll hang me o’ Monday; it’s Friday now. . I wouldn’t mind 
“itif they would let me live.” The weak, selfish heart, more 
afraid of suffering than of guilt, and only beginning to see “by 
means of the evil, that good is best.” 

The other prominent female character of this remarkable book 
is Mrs. Poyser. Her witty sayings, sharp retorts, and severe 
home thrusts, would challenge comparison with the most sen- 
tentious epigramatic speeches and dons mots of the Irish bar, and 
all these are delivered in the homely language of a thrifty house- 
wife, who finds her similes and apt illustrations all around her 
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in the farm-house life, to which she has been accustomed from 
her childhood. Her words are sharp, but well said, without a 
tinge of unnaturalness, and in no instance are what a woman, 
in her position, would be unlikely to say. Her keen tongue did 
not make her heart the less tender, and her sterling virtues and 
notable hospitality made her the pattern of a good housewife. 
Busily plying her household duties, she is ever ready with a 
word fitly spoken, and as the good rector declated, “an untaught 
“wit that helped to stock a country with proverbs.” The char- 
acter of Mrs. Poyser alone would prove the originality and in- 
vention of the author. 

Speaking to her husband, who held Craig, the gardener, in 
high honor, as a man of business, she says: “You are mighty 
“fond o’ Craig, but, for my part, I think he is like the cock as 
“thinks the sun ’s rose o’ purpose to hear him crow.” “When 
“your broth ’s mode ready for you, you mun swallow the thick- 
“enin’, or else let both alone.” “I’m not one as can see a cat 
“in the dairy, and wonder what she’s come after.” “I can keep 
“my own counsel when there’s no good to speak. I’m not like 
“the bird-clapper, forced to make a rattle when the wind blows 
“on me.” “Yes, it’s a small joke sets men a-laughing when 
“they sit a-starin’ at one another with a pipe in their mouths.” 
“Tt is hard to tell who is old Harry when everybody’s got boots 
"— 

And so, in one sentence she often gives the wisdom of an 
fEsop’s fable. We add her conversation with the caustic wo- 
man-hater and bachelor schoolmaster, Bartle Massey: 

“TI dare say,” said Bartle, speaking of Dinah, “she’s like the 
“rest of the women—thinks two and two will come to make five, 
“if she cries and bothers enough about it.” 

“Ay, ay!” said Mrs. Poyser, “one ’ud think, to hear some 
“folks talk, as the men war ’cute enough to count the corns in 
“a bag o’ wheat wi’ only smelling at it. They can see through 
“a barn door, they can. Perhaps that’s the reason they can see 
“so little this side on it.” 

Martin Poyser shook with delighted laughter, and winked at 
Adam, as much as to say the schoolmaster was in for it now. 
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“Ah!” said Bartle sneeringly, “the women are quick enough. 
* They know the rights of a story before they hear it, and can 
“tell a man what his thoughts are before he knows ’em himself.” 

“Like enough,” said Mrs. Poyser, “for the men are mostly 
‘‘so slow, their thoughts overrun ’em. I car. count a stocking 
“top while a man’s tongue ’s getting ready; and when he outs 
“with his speech at last, there’s little broth to be made on it. 
“It’s your dead chicks take the longest hatchin’. However, I’m 
‘not denyin’ the women are foolish! God Almighty made ’em 
“to match the men.” 

“Match!” said Bartle, “ay, as vinegar matches one’s teeth. 
“Ifa man says a word, his wife’ll match it with a contradiction; 
“if he’s a mind for hot meat, his wife’ll match it with cold ba- 
“con; if he laughs, she’ll match him with whimpering. She’s 
“such a match as the horsefly to the horse; she’s got the venom 
“to sting him with.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Poyser, “I know what the men like—a poor 
“soft, as ’ud simper at ’em like the picter of the sun, whether 

“they did right or wrong; and say thank you for a kick, and 

‘pretend she didna ear which end she stood uppermost, till 
“her husband told her. That’s what a man wants in a wife 
‘mostly; he wants to make sure o’ one fool as will tell him he’s 
“wise. But there’s some men can do without that—they think 
‘so much of themselves already; and that’s how it is there’s old 
“bachelors.” 

“Come, Craig,” said Mr. Poyser jocosely, “you mun get mar- 
“ried, or you'll be set down weal a bachelor, and you see what 
“the women will think ’on you.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Craig, smiling, _ to conciliate Mrs. 
Poyser, and setting a high value on his own compliments, “I 
“like a cleverish woman-——a woman o’ sperrit—a managing wo- 
“man.” 

“You're out there, Craig,” said Bartle dryly, “you judge of 
“garden-stuff on a better plan than that. You pick the things 
“for what they excel in. Now that’s the way you should choose 
“women—their cleverness will never come to much—but they 
“make excellent simpletons, ripe and. strong flavored.” 
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“What dost say to that?” said Mr. Poyser, throwing himself 
back, and looking merrily at his wife. 

“Say!” answered Mrs. Poyser, with dangerous fire kindling 
in her eye, “why, I say, as some folks’ tongues are like the 
“clocks as run on strikin’, not to tell you the time o’ day, but 
“because there’s summat wrong in their own inside.” 

Benedict and Beatrice were hardly more apt than Bartle Mas- 
sey and Mrs. Poyser. Adam Bede, one of the best novels in the 
English language, is a beautiful picture of humble life; of hu- 
man failings and human suffering; of human love and human 
sympathy. And the author has not unaptly quoted the lines of 
Wordsworth— 


**So that ye may have 
Clear images before your gladdened eyes 
Of nature’s unambitious underwood, 
And flowers that prosper in the shade. And when 
I speak of such among the flock as swerved 
Or fell, those only shall be singled out 
Upon whose lapse, or error, something more 
Than brotherly forgiveness may attend.”? 


The novel Romola might be called a prose poem. The por- 
traitures of the ease-loving, handsome, luxurious Greek, Tito 
Melema, and the grand, but sensitive Savonarola, are works of 
art, wonderful in their fidelity to nature and to history. The 
beautiful, gifted Romola, like Chaucer’s fair heroine, protected 
from the gross contaminations of the scenes through which she 
passed by the panoply of her own purity and sweetness, comes 
to our minds like the recollections of an exquisite work of art 
beheld in the land of her birth. 

Perhaps no work more satisfactorily proves the author’s learn- 
ing and research than this story of Florentine life, of more 
than three and a half centuries ago. Nor is her ideality less 
conspicuous here than in her narration of English life and man- 
ners. Bratti and Nello are real, living men, belonging to an 
age by no means easy to reproduce; an age which had strange 
mixtures of faith and skepticism; an age of epicurean tastes, 
but feeling, nevertheless, a dread of the Great Unseen Powers; 
an age of levity and ribald jest, yet recognizing the truth that a 
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life of voluntary sacrifice is ever the best and the highest; an age 
of grand triumphs in art, and grander triumphs in religion. It 
was the age in which the most cultivated men, the most cultivated 
cities of Italy, listening with shuddering awe, to the preaching 
of Fra Girolamo Savonarola, as in the great cathedral of Flor- 
ence he predicted the destruction of that great city by the 
French army. It is a great idealist who could portray with such 
evidences the human life of this time, colored with such an end- 
less variety of opinion and sentiment, resembling a piece of well- 
wrought mosaic—a time in which the mind of man, in exces- 
sive hospitality, entertained every belief, and vagary, and su- 
perstition, that could issue from the cell of a hermit, or the hot 
brain of an enthusiastic fanatic. And this picture of Florentine 
life and thought of the fifteenth century has not only been accu- 
rately drawn, but the author has done an act of historical justice 
to the man who struggled against wrong, and sought to elevate 
his countrymen; the noble martyr who, at the last, felt a depth 
of sorrow “which can only be known to the soul that has loved 
“and sought the most perfect thing, and beholds itself fallen.” 
Except Jacopo Nardi, no writer has done such justice to the 
memory of Savonarola as George Eliot. 

In this story, we have in its heroine, Romola, the daughter 
of a blind scholar, an ideal of lovable womanliness—a sweetness 
which, as is often the case with gifted women, seems heaven- 
given; it is innate, a part of herself, as the odor belongs to the 
rose. Forgetfulness of self is never found among inferior men, 
still less among women of the same type. The women who have 
suffered in patience and silence; who have loved with the pas- 
sionate tenderness which excludes all thought of self; who, 
with a breaking heart, can take comfort in the thought of the 
happiness of the beloved object, have been women of large 
mental as well as moral endowments. And such is Romola. 
Though taught by her learned father to look with scorn upon 
the Christian faith, she was, not unlike the Hypatia of Kings- 
ley, governed by the idea of duty and forgetfulness of self; a 
type of heroic womanhood, but unlike Kingsley’s heroine, her 
womanly feeling forces her to seek the good of others. The 
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love which she could no longer expend upon a dead father and 
a faithful husband, was transformed into sympathy with the sad 
and suffering in general life. Not happy herself, she strove to 
make others happy. The influence of Savonarola upon this 
sad, disappointed woman, whose sweet nature was still full of 
noble possibilities, is a beautiful conception and a touching tri- 
bute to one who endeavored to ennoble his race. Under his 
guidance Romola becomes the visible Madonna to the eyes of 
the needy, suffering ones whom she comforted. In her early 
years, a deep sympathy with her blind old father had been her 
passion and religion; then Tito Melema came and made the 
whole world bright to her, who had lived so long apart from it. 
She becomes a beautiful example of a wife. Her husband’s 
growing self-indulgence and indifference awakened no reproach ; 
she would make no unfair demands upon the man to whom her 
woman’s love and worship had been gladly given; and when 
her pure imagination could no longer exalt her idol; when she 
must acknowledge herself to be cruelly deceived, the wan hands 
of poverty and sickness beckoned her to a labor of love, and 
her own burden grew lighter as she strove to lighten the bur- 
dens of others. But her enthusiasm was kindled by the fire 
which burned in the great heart of Savonarola. The author’s 
genius deals with natural causes and effects; the character of 
Romola has in it nothing strained or unnatural. A woman 
reared within the atmosphere of a scholar’s study, without re- 
ligious training, and beholding with prejudiced eyes the daily 
abuses and oppressions of the church, could not attain Chris- 
tian faith without direction and guidance. Her soul was a 
sweet, responsive instrument, but it was the hand of Savonarola 
which awakened its most beautiful music. With all the pre- 
vious culture and experience of her life, her soul still hungered, 
her great moral needs craved satisfaction. Savonarola offered 
the bread of life, and leading her into the communion of the 
church, taught her the divine might of active, unselfish devo- 
tion to good. In the portraiture of this character, the author 
has united the power of her great genius and her matchless 
artistic skill. Romola is a picture drawn to the great heart of 
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humanity; a sad, weary, disappointed, but lovely woman, look- 
ing with pleading eyes into the busy world, and wondering if 
there be any who will show her any good. There is no sadder 
spectacle in life than a heart full of warm impulses and instinc- 
tive yearning for good, forced by the results of early education 
to look with distrustful eyes upon the Christian religion, and to 
grope for happiness amid a thousand conflicting ideas of duty. 
The life of John Stuart Mills is the example which teaches bet- 
ter than scores of precepts. To a woman, faith in something 
is essential to her happiness, and in this thought George Eliot 
has given us, in Romola, a complete portrait of womanhood. 

The character of Tito Melema will be best given in Romola’s 
own words: “There was a man to whom I was very near, so 
“that I could see a great deal of his life, who made almost every 
“one fond of him, for he was young, and clever, and beautiful, 
“and his manners to all were gentle and kind. I believe when | 
“first knew him, he never thought of doing anything cruel or 
“base. But because he tried to slip away from every thing that 
“was unpleasant, and cared for nothing else so much as his own 
“safety, he came at last to commit some of the basest deeds, 
“such as make men infamous.” * * * “Perhaps I should 
“never have learned to love Fra Girolamo Savonarola if he had 
“not helped me when I was in great need.” Alas, not every 
such heart finds a Savonarola! 

It has been objected that George Eliot’s women only are 
great. While this cannot be accepted as altogether true, the 
same objection could be urged against the plays of Shakspeare. 
Ruskin declares: “The catastrophe of every play is caused 
“always by the folly or fault of a man; the redemption, if there 
“be any, is by the wisdom and virtue of a woman, and failing 
“that, there is none.” 

With such a precedent, we cannot complain if Dinah is the 
great agent of power and redemption in Adam Bede, or if Mag- 
gie Tulliver is the redeeming power in the sad tragedy of the 
“ Mill on the Floss.” There is, in the latter,a self-abnegation, a 
willingness to sacrifice on the altar of duty, a heroic struggle 
with the sense of loyalty to a father and brother, and a pure 
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earnest affection for an unfortunate and afflicted lover, which 
will make her, in all time, a beautiful portrait of true woman- 
hood. In word and act there is the full confession of the God- 
given law which makes man the being invested with authority 
and the right to command, and with all their high endowments 
and natural gifts, it is this womanliness, this recognition of the 
honor and obey, which in every true woman’s heart follows a 
pure love, with the certainty of sequence, which makes the 
female characters of George Eliot the best portraits which have 
been painted by any authoress since the time of Charlotte 
Bronte. Sisterly affection was immortalized in the life of poor 
Maggie Tulliver, and in the last sad act of the drama, when 
brother and sister went down together into their watery grave. 

Daniel Deronda is, in many respects, different from any other 
work of George Eliot. It is beautiful, as a work of art; ad- 
mirable in the requisite arrangement of its details, and what 
might be termed the architectural structure. It recalls the 
finished, perfect beauty of a Greek poem, but lacks the life, the 
spirit and freshness which belongs to her previous works. Its 
criticism would involve a detail impossible in this article, but 
we cannot resist calling “attention to the lovely, womanly beauty 
and nature of Mirah, whose infantine feet had been so cruelly 
pierced by the thorns of life, and who at last, through suffering 
and pain, reached the blessed protectiveness of Deronda’s love. 
Then, as the author expresses it, “she was glowing, like a dark- 
“tipped, yet delicate, ivory-tinted flower, in the warm sunlight 
of content,” thinking of any possible grief as part of that life 
with Deronda, which she could call by no other name than 
good.” Has poet ever given a lovelier picture of maidenly love 
and trust? 

Middlemarch is a vigorous, healthy story of English life; of 
the loves and passions, the aims and mistakes, which make up 
the common existence of the present day. In Dorethea we find 
the paradox of a woman, who is a type of womanhood, and 
who at the same time is unlike the rest of her sex. The idea, 
which seems to be a favorite one with the author, of forgetful- 
ness of self in allegiance to another, is prominent. A fine, noble 
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gifted girl marries a rich clergyman, old enough to be her father, 
with the view of filling her own life with lofty incentives of ac- 
tion, and with the higher hope of aiding him in a sublime career. 
Not having loved another, the step is not a difficult one, but it 
leads to disappointment. She becomes, not a part of his life, 
but simply an appendage to it. He dies, leaving a will which re- 
requires her to forfeit his handsome estate if she marries a second 
time. But here the author makes no half portrait. Consistent 
with her strong, deep nature, Dorothea falls desperately in love, 
gives up the fortune and marries a man who has not even the 
merit of being well born. As paradoxical as this may seem, 
the character is true to the ideal and consistent with itself. 
Apart from the consideration of circumstances, her conduct was 
not ideally beautiful. Her first step was the result of noble im- 
pulse struggling against hard conditions; the second the dictate 
of natural feeling, which had begun to assert itself. The desire 
to help others, to be generous, to make her life one of deep sig- 
nificance, instead of selfish pleasure, is apparent in every act. 
As the author says, “Her full nature, like that river of which 
“ Alexander broke the strength, spent itself in channels which 
“have no great name on the earth. But the effect of her being 
“on those around her was incalculably diffusive; for the grow- 
“ing good of the world is partly dependent on unhistoric acts, 
“and that things are not so ill with you and me as they might 
“have been, is half owing to the number who lived faithfully a 
“a hidden life, and rest in unvisited tombs.” 

In Rosamond Vincy we have a striking contrast to Dorothea, 
as manifested in a heart incapable of a love which involved any 
thought of sacrifice; a girl far beyond the majority of her sex in 
beauty and attainments, but lacking that divine prerogative of 
true womanhood—the ability to suffer for the sake of those she 
loves. Plain, practical, honest Mary Garth, faithfully discharg- 
ing the duties of her hard, prosaic life, helping her lover to all 
the good he ever attained, and making a man of him at the last, 
is a noble ideal, nobly portrayed. 

As we contemplate the women which stand forth from the 
inspired pages of George Eliot’s works, we cannot fail to wonder 
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at the shallow objections from the press and the pulpit, which 
have been urged against the moral tone of her novels. “Sharp 
‘optics, I ween, which see what is not to be seen.” No female 
author has produced higher ideals of female excellence, always 
excepting Miss Mulock, who, noble and good in herself, has 
been noble and good in everything she has written. 

We would do little justice to this great author if we made no 
mention of the wisdom which in “thoughts that breathe”’ fill 
the pages of her books. How many wise, noble and good things 
she utters, compelling our hearts to sympathy by the magnetic 
power of truth. A careful reader cannot fail to be impressed 
with her wonderful knowledge of the human heart. How often 
are we startled by the expression of some great truth, which we 
had often vaguely felt, but which had never dawned upon our 
minds with such unmistakable ciearness. How delicately are 
hidden motives analyzed, and the conflicts of passion and prin- 
ciple portrayed; we follow all the subtle changes of thought and 
ourselves, realize their impress upen the character upon these 
beings of her own creation. How many universal pictures are 
given in a few lines, and in words that go home to our hearts 
because they are forever true. We adda few examples of that 
wisdom, which is the result of her deep insight into human life 
and feeling—apothegms, whose truths we realize as we compre- 
hend more of life and human nature. 

“It is in these acts called trivialities that the seeds of joy are 
“forever wasted, until men and women look round with haggard 
“faces at the devastation their own waste has made, and say the 
“earth bears no harvest of sweetness—calling their denial knowl- 
“edge.” 

“Many of us complain that half our birthright is sharp duty.” 

“Tt is in the slow changed life that follows trouble, in the time 
“when sorrow has become stale and has no longer an emotive 
“intensity that counteracts pain—in the time when day follows 
“day in dull unexpectant sameness, and trial is a dreary rou- 
“tine—it is then that despair threatens; it is then that the per- 
“emptory hunger of the soul is felt, and eye and ear are strained 
“after some unlearned secret of our existence, which shall give 
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“to endurance the nature of satisfaction.””> Who, that has lived 
through great sorrows, has not felt the truth of these words? 

“That is the path we all like when we set out on our aban- 
“donment of egotism—the path of martyrdom and endurance, 
“where the palm branches grow, rather than the steep highway 
“of tolerance, just allowance and self-blame, where there are no 
“leafy honors to be gathered and worn.” 

“The days of chivalry are not gone; they still live in that far off 
“worship paid by many a youth and man to the woman of whom 
“he never dreams that he shall touch so much as her little finger, 
“or the hem of her robe.” 

“We do not argue the existence of the anger or scorn which 
“thrills us in a voice; we simply feel it, and it admits of no dis- 
“ proof.” 

“Tf youth is the season of hope, it is often so only in the sense 
“that our elders are hopeful for us; for no age is so apt to think 
“its emotions, partings and resolves are the last of their kind.” 

George Eliot is perhaps, since the death of Mrs. Browning, 
the most learned woman of the age. Her attainments in polite 
and classic literature place her among the best scholars of her 
time, nor has she neglected the culture of art, since, in addition 
to her tremendous labors as student and author, she has found 
time to make herself an accomplished pianiste. Her works can- 
not be justly regarded as the pastime of the hour, the merely 
readable novel; they are a rich heritage to the English litera- 
ture, 
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ART. XIV.—WNovel Writing. 

One of the most curious developments of this wonderful age 
of ours is the universal conviction, among that class of people 
who have proved themselves incompetent in every other direc- 
tion, that they are “born writers.” The number of novels and 
short stories which, by hook or by crook, get themselves pub- 
lished, is matter for profound astonishment; but when it is con- 
sidered, a consideration which is fortunately not forced upon 
any class but the long suffering editor or “ reader,” that the mass 
of published fiction represents possibly a tithe, probably not less 
than a twentieth part of that which is written and submitted, the 
astonishment grows into a kind of awe. Very few people have 
the smallest conception of the quantity of ineffable bosh which, 
year after year, loads down the editorial table, and makes life a 
weariness to the editor himself. 

It is perfectly understood that a man cannot expect to succeed 
in the humblest calling without serving some sort of an appren- 
ticeship. A shoemaker or carpenter who would undertake to 
follow his trade upon general principles, with no knowledge of 
the material in which he is to work, or the processes by which 
his end is to be attained, would speedily earn and richly deserve 
the reputation of being a fool. 

In the higher professions a broader foundation of general 
knowledge, and a severer special training, is required. It is not 
quite patent why, when the most delicate and difficult of all 
mental work is reached, these ideas should be reversed. But 
such is certainly the case; there seems to be a notion afloat that 
not only is training unnecessary, but that no especial fitness for 
the work is required. The consequence is that every tyro is 
quite ready to undertake to write poetry or fiction without a 
single hour of honest study, without either special preparation 
or general culture, with no knowledge of the human heart, and 
lacking even the ability to see correctly the things every day 
before his eyes. 

We have had a large, an immense, number of American story 
writers, novelists, and poets, (by courtesy,) who have, for the most 
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part quietly settled into the ruts, worn deep by the inferior men 


of their own craft in the old world. In consequence our poetry 
and prose is, in the main, a poor echo of an obsolete literature, 
with no life, no truth, and no local flavor in it. America is not 
merely Europe rechauffe. Why, then, shall our literature repre- 
sent it as such? Have we not grown old enough yet to walk 
alone? Shall we not have a literature of our own, which is 
something more than a mere feeble imitation of the by-gone 
fashions of other countries? 

There are noble and honorable exceptions to this rule, it is 
true, and we recognize the promise of a truly American imagi- 
native literature. 

In history, in oratory, in critical essays, in theology, America 
stands Europe’s peer. But when we turn to the broad field of 
imaginative creation in every department of art, our weakness, 
meagreness and poverty is painfully manifest. We have artists 
working with pen, pencil, and chisel, of which we need not be 
ashamed; but are they not all, every one, making a new school 
for themselves? Is one single one of this little army following 
close to the heels of some European predecessor? Until we 
shall learn, as a nation, that any growth, to be strong and vigor- 
ous, must be native to the soil; that exotics live a feeble and 
precarious life, and, after all, belong not to the land in which 
they grow, but to the one from which they have been trans- 
planted, we shall have no truly national literature. 

We have not yet loosed ourselves from our intellectual bond- 
age to the mother country. The ties of blood and language, 
the natural pride in her noble literature, have been too much for 
us; we are still walking in leading strings, only a very few of 
our stronger spirits having burst the bonds. If this is true of 
America in general, it is especially true of the South. That 
conservatism which has kept sacred so many traditions of honor 
and purity, and noble personal dignity, which has held unspoiled 
so much that is ineffably precious to us, is not entirely without its 
correlative evil. We have been, and are, hampered by our allegi- 
ance to ideals in style, treatment and subject, which the age has 
outgrown. Our Southern stories are usually not very good; 
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our Southern novels generally execrable. There is one rather 
curious phenomenon to which we would refer in regard to these 
same Southern stories. A somewhat large experience of the un- 
published literature of the South affords the material for this com- 
parison. The Southern stories, curiously enough, range them- 
selves both above and below the ordinary run of stories from the 
North and from Europe; the poor are poorer, the good better, 
in the main. The reason for this is not quite clear, but it is 
probably not so much a question of latitude as of environment. 
The climate will, of course, largely determine these external 
conditions, and so indirectly produce the result. Our South- 
ern people have lived far enough asunder to give a chance for 
individual development. They have lacked the attrition, the 
constant collisions which belong to a densely populated section. 
They have had leisure, and ease, and abundant elbow-room. 
When the principle of growth happens to be vigorous enough 
for a full and rounded development of individual nature, the 
result is noble; but if external propping, or stimulus, or protec- 
tion are needed to aid native feebleness, the circumstances are 
unfavorable and ‘he unfortunate falls prone, but, unhappily, does 
not always know when he is down. The very conditions which 
tend toward the development of the strength of the strong are too 
often those which crush out the life of the weak. But, whatever 
may be the explanation of the phenomenon, the fact remains 
the same. There is, undoubtedly, a certain “snap” and sparkle 
about the general American style of the present day, which has 
not penetrated our ranks. Along with this, which is good, is a 
growing evil, an evil, it is true, of style, but having a far deeper 
significance as an exponent of the life beneath. The gravity, 
the earnestness which must lie at a solid basis, upon which all 
grace and beauty shall rise, is becoming less and less a national 
characteristic. Men are earnest enough about making money, 
but there it stops; our religion, our morality, our public and 
private honor have become mere jokes; there is no subject too 
high or too low to be fair game for the jester. To be “the 
funny man” of a daily newspaper must, indeed, be a horrible 
fate, and something should be forgiven him in view of the hard- 
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ness of his lot. It is scarcely matter for wonder that the wretched 
being ransacks heaven and earth for the material for his doleful 
task of spinning out so much m/ per diem to so many hundred 
thousand readers. But every newspaper, to be a “first-class” 
paper, must have its funny man. The insatiable voracity of the 
public for jokes must be met, and L’apetit vieul en mangeant. 
This levity serves both as cause and effect. 


Every one knows how utterly demoralizing to any man is the 
inveterate habit of punning; how, in the end, it seems to sap the 
foundations of all nobleness and earnestness. A confirmed 
punster never listens seriously and sympathetically to what you 
are saying. Your conversation is to him so much good or bad 
material for puns, and nothing more. He who would, with 
malice aforethought, speak out an earnest thought or give ut- 
terance to a noble sentiment in the presence of an habitual pun- 
ster, must be very lavish of his pearls, and very indifferent to 
his personal dignity. If we are ever to be great in any other 
than a commercial sense; if we are to take a high place mor- 
ally and intellectually among the peoples of the earth, it be- 
hooves us to be taking thought to becoming a nation of men, 
rather than a nation of buffoons. 


Let us of the South thank heaven that if we are somewhat 
stilted, rather sentimental, very conventional, in the lower walks 
of our literature, we at least have never bowed the knee to Mo- 
mus and hailed him as our literary divinity. If the brichtness, 
the sparkle, the snap, so wanting in our prevailing literary style, 
is to be bought at the cost of our earnestness, however dull, and 
our personal dignity, however tedious, let us gladly yield the 
palm to our brethren of the North, and keep to our wonted 
paths. These sectional faults of style and method are of course 
characteristic only of the inferior writers; but the inferior wri- 
ters, let it be remembered, have the largest audience, and, as a 
general thing, the widest influence. Into how many homes, for 
example, does the New York Ledger penetrate, where Kings- 
ley, Thaekeray, George Eliot, Hawthorne, are unknown. How 
deep down into the lower strata does the dime-novel poison 
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reach, with no antidote, social, moral or religious, to hinder it 
from doing its deadly work? 

The literature of the South has, at least, kept itself, in the 
main, pure; the sacredness of marriage and of home has been 
unassailed; the foundations of social life unsapped; and, it is to 
be hoped, and we believe most firmly it is true, that. a new life, 
full of intellectual vigor, is beginning to spring up. Hundreds 
and thousands of our Southern people, reared to no profession 
or business, delicately nurtured in the seclusion of their homes, 
have been driven to some effort of brain or hand to sustain life. 
To a fairly educated people, with no special training for any- 
thing, with intense pride of caste and scorn of manual labor, 
only two paths seem open, teaching and writing; and so thou- 
sands of men and women, especially the latter, have turned to 
literature with no vocation, no aptitude, no training for the work. 
What wonder that there are, and have been, so many failures, 
and behind the failures so many heart-breaking tragedies. 

All the while, by humiliation, and disappointment, and bitter 
privation, the stern lesson is being graven upon our hearts that 
nothing good, or noble, or lasting, is ever wrought without toil. 
We are beginning to feel that we cannot turn our hands to the 
work and supply a literature at a day’s notice. The indolent, 
the self-satisfied, the conceited, “lay the flattering unction to 
their souls,” as such always have done, and always will do, 
to the end of time, that their failure is due to malign influ- 
ence, to prejudice, to circumstances, to anything but the truc 
reason——namely, their own incapacity. The honest, the ear- 
nest, the true, see that thoroughly good work is bound to suc- 
ceed; they trace up failure to its true cause, and, as the case 
may be, try some other field of honest and manly labor, or com- 
mand success by working conscientiously and intelligently in 
that which they had already wisely chosen. 

We are slowly learning to believe—that is the older and wiser 
among us—that the capacity for writing, and especially for wri- 
ting fiction, worthily and well, is one of the most solemn and 
responsible of all the gifts which God has bestowed upon his 
creatures. We honestly believe, both from observation and 
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experience, that where one impulse Godward is given from the 
pulpit, ten have been given by noble works of the imagination. 

Out of all the chaos of our desolated and bleeding South, we 
rejoice to believe that a new life is springing; that from the 
murkey night of our sorrow and humiliation the day of South- 
ern literature is dawning. 

By priority in time Cooper holds his place as the first of 
American novelists. He was so lucky as to strike a vein of 
virgin gold. His subject was fresh, and he showed sagacity as 
well as native power and skill in working it, but his processes 
were old. It was an invention, not a growth; and so with the 
freshest material that has fallen to the lot of novelist for a cen- 
tury; with undoubted charms of style and considerable power 
in the delineation of character, he is fast fading out of the mem- 
ory of the readers of the present day. It is not that he is dis- 
placed by better men, or his work by more artistic work; but 
simply that what he did did not possess the magic element of 
eternal youth, by virtue of which certain books laugh defiance 
at time and place, and become the inalienable inheritance of the 
human race. 

But the American writer who, in every aspect and from every 
point of view, deserves to rank first in fiction, is Hawthorne. 
In the seclusion of a New England town, his shy and sensitive 
genius grew and developed, like the arbutus flower, in darkness 
and quietness, quite out of sight, till its full beauty was reached. 
He seems by some inherent power of selection to have pene- 
trated deep into the cold and sterile soil of his native land, and 
to have appropriated from it every element of grace, and beauty, 
and fragrance, which had escaped the iconoclastic hatred of its 
stern and practical people. He was no changling, living an 
alien in an uncongenial soil, but the delicate flowering of that 
strange life, made more delicate, more ethereally beautiful by 
the stern repressive influences around him. 

Hawthorne, as it is just that he should, is most telling, most 
charming when his story is laid in the heart of New England. 
The Scarlet Letter, The House of Seven Gables, The Blithdale 
Romance, giving three different phases of New England life, are 
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by far his most artistic creative works. In the Marble Faun 
there is the same delicate fancy, the same critical acumen, but 
it is an exotic, and is lacking in the high moral purpose, and 
the keen artistic feeling which characterize his New England 
stories. 

Bret Hartt, in his own peculiar way, judging him by his short 
stories only, is, in our opinion, the second truly native out- 
growth of our American life. His novel, Gadriel Conroy, we 
condemn in spite of its occasional power and wonderful open- 
ing scene. Though not a Western mau by birth, he has some 
curious affinity for Western life which has made him part of it, 
with yet the added power of standing far enough away to see 
its picturesque aspects. He has caught its lights and shadows, 
its grotesqueness and tenderness, the fresh wildness of its na- 
tive words, and the tender humanity underlying its most repul- 
sive roughnesses of character. And all these strangely incohe- 
rent elements he has resolved by the power of his imagination, 
and crystalized again in his wonderful stories. 

The extreme East has given us her artist; the extreme West 
has not withheld her hand, and now we look to the far South. 
She has heard the call and answered from her dreary cypress 
forests and everglades. In the far South, has been conceived 
and born the first Southern novel which deserves the name; and 
before the present year is out, the world will be beginning to 
recognize that we are vindicated; that there is nothing in latitude, 
in climate, in environment, which can hinder a noble growth, if 
only it be indigenous. We are not writing in any vague pro- 
phetic way; “we speak that we do know, and testify that we 
“have seen.” It cannot be quite a matter of indifference to any 
Southern man or woman to know that there is a Southern 
novel written and soon to be published, which, in the opinion 
of several most competent critics, stands alone in Southern, a!- 
most alone in American literature; and that its writer, who js 
entirely unknown to us, except through a few short but powe:- 
ful sketches, is Mrs. George W. Cable, of New Orleans. 


In this slight discussion on typical American novels, M:... 
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Burnett’s name has been left out, but simply because her novels 
and stories are almost all English in subject and treatment. 

Her sketches of the wild scenery and life of the mountains 
of Western North Carolina are both artistic and powerful, but 
the choice of American subjects form the exception rather than 
the rule with her, and she herself seems more than half English. 

The great novel writers of the world have apparently not 
looked lightly upon their vocation; they have not seemed to 
share the general impression that writing a novel, even after 
their native power had been proved to themselves and the world, 
was a light and easy task, to be taken up without serious 
thought. Look into some of these great novels; review one 
by way of testing the matter; it is an excellent way to discover 
something of its mode of growth. In such novels as Romo/a, 
A Tale of Two Cities, Amyal Leigh, The Last of the Barons, 
Hypatia, for instance, there are whole libraries of history and 
philosophy condensed between the covers of each volume. 
The art is delicate, subtle, perhaps instinctive, but the solid 
framework, which has been clothed upon with all this beauty, 
is a thorough and scientific knowledge of the subject in hand; 
that sort of understanding of the times and people who go to 
make them up which comes only of saturating oneself in its 
history, literature, and life. There is, besides this, a complete 
mastery of those subtle causes at work transmuting, changing, 
developing society. Such a knowledge as this is the result of 
special preparation for the particular work in hand. The gen- 
eral training which lies beneath, and gives value and solidity to 
the special, consists, among other things, in a knowledge of the 
human heart, both scientific and empirical; a keen power of 
observation, and a discriminating insight into motive; all capa- 
ble of mighty increase by cultivation, even if the original en- 
dowment is small. These qualities are requisite for seeing and 
selecting a subject; another and entirely different kind are essen- 
tial to its proper presentation. There is required for this an 
artistic feeling for the appropriate and the beautiful; a certain 
breeding and tone, which is as manifest in a book as in a per- 
son, and-as incommunicable to the one as to the other; and be- 
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sides all these, even more important, a mastery of style, and a 
certain dramatic power. But all these qualities, as qualities, 
could effect nothing without that intellectual power which is 
akin to nothing in the material universe, except the much dis- 
cussed principle which we call life. The life must be there— 
that wonderful power of genius, which shall come upon these 
dry bones and make them live. 

It is quite as necessary that a writer should perfect himself in 
style as it is that a painter should thoroughly understand how 
to mix and lay on his colors. In each case the artist must un- 
derstand the medium through which his conception is to shine. 
The power of the creation will always be largely judged by its 
mode of presentation. The medium may be limpid, and the 
thought show through without modification, or it may be tinged 
with fancy, and so give color to the conception. It may mag- 
nify by a dim suggestiveness, or distort by some imperfections, 
or destroy by its muddy obscurity. The value which a true 
artist puts upon style is beyond commputation. Take George 
Eliot, for instance; it has been authoritatively said that she 
writes but two pages a day, of the size of this, and that she 
spends hours in perfecting an amount of work which many o' 
our penny-a-liners would cast off lightly in twenty minutes 
“With proper sense of difference as to quality” —on the part of 
the readers, however. 

Lowell, one of the most perfect masters of style among 
modern essay writers, speaking of Lamb, whose power and 
beauty lies almost entirely in the graces of diction, says: “Him- 
“self a fragmentary writer, he had more sympathy with imagi- 
“nation, where it gathers into the intense focus of passionate 
“phrase, than with that higher form of it, where it is the faculty 
“that shapes, gives unity of design, and balanced gravitation 
“of parts. And yet it is only this higher form of it which can 
“unimpeachably assure to any work the dignity and perma- 
“nence of a classic; for it results in that exquisite something 
“called style, which, like the grace of perfect breeding, every- 
“where pervasive and no where emphatic, makes itself felt by 
“the skill with which it effaces itself, and masters us all at last 
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“with a sense of undefinable completeness. On a lower plane 
“we may detect it in the structure of a sentence, in the limpid 
“expression that implies sincerity of thought; but it is only 
“where it combines and organizes, where it eludes observation 
“in particulars to give the rarer delight of perfection as a whole, 
“that it belongs to art.” Here style is made part of that imagi- 
nation which vitalizes the whole work. A higher place it would 
be difficult to assign to any one of the qualities which go to 
make up a great writer, but not too high. 

There is no creative-power in mere training, but on the other 
hand, if the conditions of life are not supplied, the native crea. 
tive power will perish. We might, by way of illustration, im- 
agine a savage with the highest sense of personal honor and 
personal dignity, but though we recognize the fact that these 
qualities must lie back of all perfect breeding, sti!l] one would 
not expect him to play the part of a gentleman if introduced 
suddenly into society. There are certain conventionalities of 
both style and manners, which must be taught, though all the 
teaching in the world will not effect a radical result unless the 
gist of the matter is already there; the germ, waiting for devel- 
opment. 

One rock upon which many would-be novelists split is suffi- 
ciently above water, one would think, for them to steer clear of 
without difficulty. As if the task were not hard enough for their 
Herculean strength, unnecessary difficulties must be heaped up 
to be met and vanquished by the young author. A young girl, 
for instance, who is smitten with the cacwthes scribendi, under- 
takes to write an autobiographical story with a man for the 
hero; or a youth, just out of college, writes /zs story in the 
form of a young lady’s journal; or an American, who has never 
crossed the ocean, must needs write a German or French story; 
or a peace-loving civillian becomes the annalist of some battle. 
With one accord, beginners seem to be afraid of talking about 
that of which they have had any experience. It seems to be a 
form of the same disease which makes the casual occupant of a 
college chapel pulpit invariably select science as the burden of 
his. discourse; or the college boy insist upon entertaining any 
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unlucky specialist who may chance to fall to his lot, by a dis- 
cussion of his specialty. 

This is a very prevalent form of the universal disease, and one 
which stamps the writer at once. Notice how our great writers 
have dealt with such material as they have been forced to use, 
and yet, which in the very nature of the case, they cannot wholly 
master. Look, for instance, at Thackeray’s women. They are 
not women from a woman’s standpoint, but women as men see 
them. Dickens only once makes this mistake, and then his 
mistake in Esther Summerson is crowned by failure. Women 
are described; women are analyzed; but the writer does not pre- 
tend to give the inside view. He finds difficulties enough with- 
out piling Ossa on Pelion. He is quite content to vanquish 
those he does not make. 

It is a question for outsiders whether first-class novelists ever 
invent their stories. Internal evidence, in default of external, 
goes to prove that they do not. The characters in which they 
delight are their children, bone of their bone, and flesh of their 
flesh—not merely cold-blooded machines whose parts were made 
and fitted together to effect a given purpose. No, it is impossi- 
ble to believe that these beings are mere delusions; they are 
real living human beings, who come to us, not through the 
senses of sight or hearing, but who none the less come to us 
and become part of our lives—an influence for good or evil so 
long as we live. 

Does not every human being, looking back over the varied 
influences which have moulded his life, find that among the 
most potent of them all are imaginative personages. Do not 
our novels form our ideals? And which is our truer life—the 
life we live, or the life we are striving with all our hearts to at- 
tain? Which has the greatest determining power over our 
souls and our future career—what we do and say and repent of, 
in secret anguish and tears, or that bright ideal toward which 
we are striving and struggling, falling sometimes, sometimes 
losing sight of because of the blinding tears of our repentance, 
but which is ever before us shining with a heavenly light and 
beckoning us up higher? 
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The moralists who are fighting fiction as a baneful influence, 
or scorning it as beneath notice, are stupidly ignoring, instead 
of wisely directing, one of the most powerful moulding agencies 
in our complex modern life. If this be true it will not be amiss 
to consider in what the morality of a novel consists. 

A novel, and in a lesser degree a story, is primarily a work 
of art. As such its morality must hold a very different place 
from that which it takes in a moral essay or a sermon. It must 
be an atmosphere rather than a purpose. This is not a lower, 
but rather a higher place, to which we assign the morality of 
fiction, just as the teachings of a life are nobler, purer, more 
pervasive, as it is the result of what that life is, rather than what 
it dogmatically inculcates. Some books which have not a word 
of didactic teaching in them are profoundly moral; others, 
whose purpose is to teach religion, are utterly demoralizing. 
As a whole, there is scarcely a more pernicious form of litera- 
ture disseminated, in our opinion, than the advanced Sunday- 
school book, full of natural religion of a sentimental caste, of 
absurd, strained and perverted notions of life, of slightly veiled 
sensationalism, and too much else which is objectionable to be 
enumerated. Walter Scott’s, Dickens’s, Thackaray’s, George 
Eliot’s, and Bulwer’s later novels are all harmless, healthful, 
nutritious mental food compared with this namby-pamby, wishy- 
washy stuff, that takes the taste out of a child’s mouth for good, 
wholesome food, or goes nigh to destroy its mental digestion 
forever. 

The moral lessons which are learned from books are not so 
much those which are intended by the developments of the 
story, as by the moral attitude of the writer. A pure, strong, 
brave soul will make itself felt through its artistic creations, as 
truly as through its daily words and deeds. No matter what 
material may be chosen for the subject-matter of a story, it can- 
not possibly teach harm if the life, the purpose, the thoughts of 
its writer are high and pure. The book may deal with sin and 
wrong; it may tell of lives full of evil; but it must breathe pu- 
rity and tenderness, if the heart of its writer is full of love 
toward God and man. 
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We who go stumbling and blundering through life, hurting 
where we are apparently striving to heal, healing where we seem 
to be giving deadly hurt, do we not know that the heart full of 
humility and truth, seeking even blunderingly to do good, rarely 
ever does any irremediable harm; while the seeming kindness of 
a life full of malice and envy and all unrighteousness is sure to 
hurt in the end. The motive, the honest purpose, the prayerful 
endeavor—what we rea//y mean, not what.we fazcy we mean— 
is that.which eventually does the work of good or evil. 

May we be pardoned by those who may have chanced to see 
it before for quoting some words, so eloquent and so true that 
nothing need to be added to them to illustrate our meaning: 

“The best art is like Shakespeare’s art, and Titian’s art; 
“always true to the great, glad aboriginal instincts of our nature, 
“serenely faithful to its foibles; never representing dsease in the 
“guise of health, never rejoicing in the exercise of morbid fancy; 
“many-sided, without being unbalanced; tender, without weak- 
“ness; and forcible, without ever losing the fine sense of pro- 
“portion. Nothing can be more false than to suppose that mo- 
“rality is served by representing facts other than they are; no 
“emasculated picture of life can be moral; it may be meaning- 
“less, and it is sure to be false. No, we must stand upon the 
“holy hill, with hands uplifted like those of Moses, and see the 
“battle of good against evil, with a deep and inexhaustible sym- 
“pathy for righteousness, and a sense of victory in our hearts.” 
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Music OF THE SEA.—We have read this manuscript poem, by the late John D, 
Munford, Esq., of Richmond, Va‘, with mingled emotions of surprise, pleasure, 
and pain. Surprise, that while the literature, especially the poetical literature of the 
South, is still so meagre that a work of such genuine merit should have been per- 
mitted to remain so long a time in obscurity ; pleasure at the discovery of the gems 
he has brought up from the hitherto “ unfathomed caves of ocean,” and pain that 
he should have passed away before receiving from an appreciative people the praise 
so justly his due, and for which he must have thrilled in common with his brother- 
hood, when we believe with Alexander Smith, the young Scottish poet, reckon 
fame as the 

“ Next grandest word to God.’’ 


In the “ Music of the Sea,” Mr. Munford not only gives us the melodies that he 
has caught from old ocean, but also morceaux from the greatest masters of nearly 
every age and nation. Yet these have written of it only in some of its moods— 
Munford catches every note in the grand “ diapason of the deep,” from the faintest 
ripple that breaks in silvery laughter on the golden sands to those fierce thunder- 
chords that are struck by the mighty hand of the tempest. The genius of poesy 
bears him from pole to pole, from clime to clime, He listens to the music of the 
sea on the burning tropic shores, the frigid regions of the North; lapped in dreamy 
delight amid the palmy islands of the Southern seas; or the bleak Norwegian 
coast; in dungeons of old feudal castles where hapless prisoners hear the music of 
a freedom by the kand of man uncontrolled and uncontrollable; and in barques 
where happy lovers float safely over the whispering waves. Fancy annihilates for 
him time and space, and at creation’s dawn he hears the mighty bass of the waters 
in that grand, universal chorus where 


“The morning stars sang together and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.’’ 

David, the Hebrew Psalmist, has always seemed to us the grandest of minstrels, 
but never did we feel the sublimity of the chords struck by his kingly hand as while 
reading these lines: 

“ Though every string respondeth well 
Beneath his princely hand, 

He calls upon the deeps to swell 
The diapason grand. 

He hears the billows clap their hands, 
The floods lift up their voice, 

Till all the seas and answering lands 
In glad accord rejoice! 
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Then catching ocean’s anthem-strain 
He smites the billowy chords 

And makes the music of the main 
Exalt the Lord of lords,’’ 


Mrs. Browning once said of Barry Cornwall that, “his care se@med not to use 
‘‘the most expressive word, but the prettiest.”” Munford never sacrifices strength 
to euphony, his language is as profound as sweet, and is almost always the very 
best that could be used for the expression of the idea. With what deep and sono- 
rous words does he describe the music of the storm: 


“‘ Now roll the mighty melodies 
Of ocean’s peean grand, 
And shuddering echoes tear the skies 
And shock the trembling land! 
Then towering cliffs, from shore to shore, 
Take up the rolling strain, 
Reverberating o’er and o’er 
The music of the main.” 


And how beautiful is the description of the retiring, baffled tempest, with every 
mountain crag and cavern resounding with the muffled music of retreat! And at 
night, when all is calm, how tenderly he makes the moon stoop down and soothe 
the weary graybeard with her silvery hand. We do not think it possible for a bet- 
ter idea of a poet’s immortality to be expressed in two lines, than when he tells us 
that Milton— 

“Pours the music of the main 
Down all the tide of time.” 


There isa cold, glacial splendor in the account of the breaking of the ice in the 
polar regions, that, if equalled, we are sure has never been excelled. How dis- 
tinctly we seem to hear the crashing, crumbling sound as the icebergs, with mighty 
effort, burst the strong ‘fetters of the freeze,” and go “ stalking thro’, the deep,” 
clanging their frosty melodies. 


The poem is not without blemishes, deficiencies of style being Mr. Munford’s 
principal fault. With careful revision, we are sure this defect would have been 
corrected, and had he devoted himself to literature as a profession and not a past- 
time, we believe, that, with his deep love of the sea, ripe scholarship, high culture, 
fervid imagination and happiness of expression, his marine pieces would have 
stood among the works of poets as Vernets do among those of the painters, almost 
without a rival. As it is, he has brought us rare pearls from-the deep, and we are 
scarcely disposed to murmur that the lustre of these is sometimes diminished by 
sand and seaweed. 

Possessed of the broadest philanthropy, “loving mankind not peoples;” seeking 
like another poet and lover of the sea, great-hearted Charles Kingsley, to cover all 
the frailties and foibles of his fellowman with the wide-spread mantle of charity ; 
looking forward joyfully to the day when the whole world should be united in one 
grand brotherhood, Munford was yet, in the highest sense of the word, a patriot. 
His native country, and above all, his native State, was to him “the land of every 
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land the pride.’’ He could deem no arms so strong, and tender, so pure, and true, 
and brave, as those which had cradled Washington! It is with an eloquent address 
to this revered mother that the poem closes. How much filial devotion is ex- 
pressed in these lines: 
“Virginia! still, as ever in the past, 
eloved, and in thy deep distress more dear 
To all thy children; when their lots are cast 
Upon thy hallowed soil, or wheresoe’er 
They wander from their homesteads, far and near, 
Turning their fondest, latest looks to thee. 

And what rare wealth of pathos and proud humility there is in his prayer to be 
sometimes remembered by her whom he loved both wisely and well. He does 
not offer her his wealth of shells and “ seaweed culled in every clime,’’ but lays 
it at her feet with the hope that she will 


Vouchsafe to lift it from the sod; 

He asks thee not to place it on thy brow, 
’Tis all unfit to twine thy laurelled head 

So bright with glory ; but he begs that thou 
Wilt deign to choose a single flower instead, 

And wear it near thy heart when he is dead, 
In after times if, touched by memory, 

And by a mother’s love, thou should’st be led 
To scan its faded leaves, then may it be 
As soothing to thy breast as ocean’s melody, 


And she to whom all her children are so dear will not be slow in doing honor 
to this patriot poet, albeit the laurel crown cannot be more to him now than was 
the one placed on the coffined brow of Tasso. But to those of her sons who are 
yet left her, it will serve as an incentive for the performance of all high and worthy 
deeds, by showing them how precious to Virginia is the memory of her noble 
dead ! 


i 


SOUTHERN CIVILIZATION.—We wonder if the South knows how hard it is mak- 
ing it for its friends and those who would think well of its spirit and society. We 
know there are two Souths, but everybody does not know it. We are quite aware, 
and every one is likely to be so, that the South is politically a unit for its own pur- 
poses. Even in this we think Southerners make a grave mistake, as Southern sol- 
idarity will be sure to beget Northern solidarity, and the South knows what that 
means for them and their views of national policy. But for this we have no dis- 
position to blame them, We understand in this quarter that the South has no 
great love for the national flag as such, and that ‘the lost cause” is still very pre- 
cious to its politicians and its people. We understand this, we say, and we expect 
in all their dealings with national affairs only such a policy as would naturally be 
dictated by the circumstances in which they are placed, and the unrepentant spirit 
which still” possesses them and on which they take their stand and boldly make 
their boast. 

With this we do not quarrel. We expect it, It is the most natural thing in the 
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world that we should have it; but certain events have occurred in the South of late 
with astounding frequency, which betray a condition of morals and society that 
makes every true friend of the South and every true American hang his head in 
shame. Murder after murder is perpetrated in high life with the coolest blood and 
nobody is arreste.t for it and nothing is done about it. Now, as we have said, we 
are perfectly aware that however much of a unit the South may be politically, there 
are socially two Souths. There is a law-loving and law-abiding South, and there 
is a South that is neither the one nor the other. We understand perfectly that to 
a great number of Southern people such a beastly murder as that of Judge Chis 
holm and his family is horrible. We understand that to these people such notable 
murders as have taken place all over the South during the last three months are 
a great shock and a great sorrow. The feeling finds expression in some of their 
best newspapers, but the trouble is that this South is utterly overawed by the other 
South, so that no man dares to move for the maintenance of the law and the pun- 
ishment of crime, Murder is committed, and the murderer shakes his bloody 
hands at the law everywhere and walks the streets with entire freedom and impu- 
nity. Human life is accounted of no sacredness whatever, and law and the execu- 
tors of law are held in perfect contempt. The judge upon his bench is not safe. 
Even the lawyer who tries a case that involves any serious personal relations takes 
his life in his hands when he does so. The most trivial causes seem sufficient to 
awaken the brutal instincts of men and to induce the extreme of violence. Fight- 
ing weapons seem to be in every man’s pocket, as if he lived in a state of war, and 
he does not hesitate to use them on the smallest provocation. 

We read of banditti in Italy who make it unsafe for a traveler who has any 
money to get outside the lines of ordinary travel, and we wonder at the imbecility 
of a government that can give him no protection, and at the low state of civiliza- 
tion that renders such abuses and outrages possible. We have no longer any rea- 
son to look abroad for anomalies of this sort, These Southern murders give evi- 
dence of a lawlessness and a degraded civilization much more notable than any- 
thing that can be found among the Italian wilds and mountains. They are abomi- 
nable, beyond the power of an ordinary pen to characterize. There is nothing 
whatever to be said in apology for them, The American, when he reads of them, 
can only hang his head in horror and shame, and groan over the fact that such 
fiendish deeds can be perpetrated under his national flag without punishment, and 
without even the notice of those who pretend to administer the law. 

We warn this better South of which we have spoken that it must arouse itself 
and assert itself, if it would save the section of the country which it so enthusiasti- 

cally loves from irredeemable disgrace, The thing has gone too far already, and 
unless these people are willing to pass the South into the undisputed possession of 
the men who despise the law and propose to take its administration into their own 
violent hands, they must arouse themselves,and become the sworn and devoted 
vindicators of the law. When a man takes the life of a brother man he must be 
made to suffer the legal penalty. They cannot but'see that the matter is growing 
worse from year to year. Any man can commit a murder now, if he be in high 
life, and do it for personal reasons, and bear a white skin, with a great degree of 
certainty that nobody connected with the law will take any notice of it; and so 
long as this fact obtains, the murders will go on, and nobody will be safe. A 
man might as well live in hell as in a community where the law has no force and 
life has no sacredness. As an American who loves his country, we are ashamed 
of these outrages upon Christian decency and modern civilization, and they are, 
indeed, a burning shame upon the nation, and especially that part of the nation 
which has been in the habit of claiming for itself a very high stand in all those 
matters that relate to social purity and high breeding. 

We assure the South that outside of politics, among the great Christian people 
of the North who wish them well, and who, in any calamity that may befall them, 
will always be their sympathetic friends and helpers, there is greater grief over 
what they hear of violence and outrage upon blacks as well as whites. The sto- 
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ries told by the poor creatures now emigrating from the South to Kansas, braving 
cold and want and almost certain death, to get away from homes where they have 
no protection from the rapacity and the cruelty of a race whose education gives 
them an advantage, are sufficiently instructive. Indeed, the emigration itself, with 
its attending circumstances, is a terrible story. This, however, is but one story. 
The air is full of them, and we cannot doubt that they are mainly true, because 
they are so directly accordant with the line of notorious facts which pass unchal- 
lenged in every quarter. All these things are sad beyond our power to express, 
and in the friendliest spirit we call upon that better South which we know exists, 
to assert itself, and declare that these things, so cruel and disgraceful, shall no 
longer degrade the American name. 


The article on “ Southern Civilization,’ which appeared in the June No, of Scvié- 
ner, is given in full, that no injustice may be done the writer by partial extracts, 
We would not deign to notice such an article from any Northern journal of less 
high character than Scridner’s Magazine—a journal which has attained an unpre- 
cedented popularity in the South. This magazine has the unblushing audacity in 
alluding to the civilization of the South to use this expression: “A man might as 
“well live zz Ae// as in a community where ¢he daw has no force and life has no 
“ sacredness,” . 

Possibly the author is a Universalist, or a disciple of Bob Ingersoll, and hell is not 
in his estimation a very warm place. Or, perhaps, he shares the opinion of a lead- 
ing Boston Universalist, who, in commenting on the condition of the country soon 
after the close of the late civil war, declared his belief in the doctrine of eternal 
punishment as taught by orthodox Christians, for the reason that if there were no 
such a place as hell it would be impossible to find a proper and just penalty for the 
sins of the Southern people! 

The editorial in question is not characterized by charity, liberality, or the love of 
justice, 

How pharisaical it is for a writer to be casting stones at those whose “ outrages 
“upon Christian decency and modern civilization’? he pronounces “a burning 
“shame upon the nation,’’? when crime, lawlessness, and murder “ stalk abroad ” 
in his own section of the Union, and even in the great city in which his journal 
is published, Indeed, if we can rely upon statistics, the newspaper reports of crimes 
which occur daily in the North, as contrasted with the same in the South, show a 
decided balance in our favor. Within an area of one hundred miles of New York 
city there are more crimes and outrages committed upon society in any given num- 
ber of days than in a@// the South in the same number of days. Murder, rape, abor- 
tion, incendiarism, incest, black and revolting crimes, are daily reported in Northern 
journals as the out-croppings of Northern civilization. Even such crimes walk hand 
in hand with Christianity as taught by the North, and ¢/eir sanctuary is invaded, and 
those wearing the ministerial robes, who are regarded as advanced thinkers and 
great civilizers, are, alas! drawn in the courts, in the prisons, and mixed up in the 
meshes of scandals which shock mankind ! 


In high life in the North, matrimony seems to be seldom regarded as a “holy 
state,” and hundreds of men of wealth and standing (if we must believe Northern 
papers) have proved to be Turks and Mormons in all save the name. Southern 
gentlemen, accustomed to regard the name of wife as altogether too sacred to be 
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world that we should have it; but certain events have occurred in the South of late 
with astounding frequency, which betray a condition of morals and society that 
makes every true friend of the South and every true American hang his head in 
shame. Murder after murder is perpetrated in high life with the coolest blood and 
nobody is arreste.t for it and nothing is done about it. Now, as we have said, we 
are perfectly aware that however much of a unit the South may be politically, there 
are socially two Souths. There is a law-loving and law-abiding South, and there 
is a South that is neither the one nor the other. We understand perfectly that to 
a great number of Southern people such a beastly murder as that of Judge Chis 
holm and his family is horrible. We understand that to these people such notable 
murders as have taken place all over the South during the last three months are 
a great shock and a great sorrow. ‘The feeling finds expression in some of their 
best newspapers, but the trouble is that this South is utterly overawed by the other 
South, so that no man dares to move for the maintenance of the law and the pun- 
ishment of crime, Murder is committed, and the murderer shakes his bloody 
hands at the law everywhere and walks the streets with entire freedom and impu- 
nity. Humen life is accounted of no sacredness whatever, and law and the execu- 
tors of law are held in perfect contempt. The judge upon his bench is not safe. 
Even the lawyer who tries a case that involves any serious personal relations takes 
his life in his hands when he does so. The most trivial causes seem sufficient to 
awaken the brutal instincts of men and to induce the extreme of violence. Fight- 
ing weapons seem to be in every man’s pocket, as if he lived in a state of war, and 
he does not hesitate to use them on the smallest provocation. 

We read of banditti in Italy who make it unsafe for a traveler who has any 
money to get outside the lines of ordinary travel, and we wonder at the imbecility 
of a government that can give him no protection, and at the low state of civiliza- 
tion that renders such abuses and outrages possible. We have no longer any rea- 
son to look abroad for anomalies of this sort, These Southern murders give evi- 
dence of ‘a lawlessness and a degraded civilization much more notable than any- 
thing that can be found among the Italian wilds and mountains. They are abomi- 
nable, beyond the power of an ordinary pen to characterize. There is nothing 
whatever to be said in apology forthem, The American, when he reads of them, 
can only hang his head in horror and shame, and groan over the fact that such 
fiendish deeds can be perpetrated under his national flag without punishment, and 
without even the notice of those who pretend to administer the law. 


We warn this better South of which we have spoken that it must arouse itself 
and assert itself, if it would save the section of the country which it so enthusiasti- 
cally loves from irredeemable disgrace, The thing has gone too far already, and 
unless these people are willing to | pass the South into the undisputed possession of 
the men who despise the law and propose to take its administration into their own 
violent hands, they must arouse themselves, and become the sworn and devoted 
vindicators of the law. When a man takes the life of a brother man he must be 
made to suffer the legal penalty. They cannot but'see that the matter is growing 
worse from year to year, Any man can commit a murder now, if he be in high 
life, and do it for personal reasons, and bear a white skin, with a great degree of 
certainty that nobody connected with the law will take any notice of it; and so 
long as this fact obtains, the murders will go on, and nobody will be safe. A 
man might as well live in hell as in a community where the law has no force and 
life has no sacredness. As an American who loves his country, we are ashamed 
of these outrages upon Christian decency and modern civilization, and they are, 
indeed, a burning shame upon the nation, and especially that part of the nation 
which has been in the habit of claiming for itself a very high stand in all those 
matters that relate to social purity and high breeding. 

We assure the South that outside of politics, among the great Christian people 
of the North who wish them well, and who, in any calamity that may befall them, 
will always be their sympathetic friends and helpers, there is greater grief over 
what they hear of violence and outrage upon blacks as well as whites. The sto- 
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ries told by the poor creatures now emigrating from the South to Kansas, braving 
cold and want and almost certain death, to get away from homes where they have 
no protection from the rapacity and the cruelty of a race whose education gives 
them an advantage, are sufficiently instructive. Indeed, the emigration itself, with 
its attending circumstances, is a terrible story. This, however, is but one story. 
The air is full of them, and we cannot doubt that they are mainly true, because 
they are so directly accordant with the line of notorious facts which pass unchal- 
lenged in every quarter. All these things are sad beyond our power to express, 
and in the friendliest spirit we call upon that better South which we know exists, 
to assert itself, and declare that these things, so cruel and disgraceful, shall no 
longer degrade the American name. 


The article on “ Southern Civilization,” which appeared in the June No, of Scvié- 
ner, is given in full, that no injustice may be done the writer by partial extracts, 
We would not deign to notice such an article from any Northern journal of less 
high character than Scribner’s Magazine—a journal which has attained an unpre- 
cedented popularity in the South, This magazine has the unblushing audacity in 
alluding to the civilization of the South to use this expression: “A man might as 
“well live zz Ae// as in a community where ¢he law has no force and life has no 
“ sacredness,” . 

Possibly the author is a Universalist, or a disciple of Bob Ingersoll, and hell is not 
in his estimation a very warm place. Or, perhaps, he shares the opinion of a lead- 
ing Boston Universalist, who, in commenting on the condition of the country soon 
after the close of the late civil war, declared his belief in the doctrine of eternal 
punishment as taught by orthodox Christians, for the reason that if there were no 
such a place as hell it would be impossible to find a proper and just penalty for the 
sins of the Southern people! 

The editorial in question is not characterized by charity, liberality, or the love of 
justice, 

How pharisaical it is for a writer to be casting stones at those whose “outrages 
“upon Christian decency and modern civilization’? he pronounces “a burning 
“shame upon the nation,’’ when crime, lawlessness, and murder “ stalk abroad ” 
in his own section of the Union, and even in the great city in which his journal 
is published, Indeed, if we can rely upon statistics, the newspaper reports of crimes 
which occur daily in the North, as contrasted with the same in the South, show a 
decided balance in our favor. Within an area of one hundred miles of New York 
city there are more crimes and outrages committed upon society in any given num- 
ber of days than in a// the South in the same number of days. Murder, rape, abor- 
tion, incendiarism, incest, black and revolting crimes, are daily reported in Northern 
journals as the out-croppings of Northern civilization. Evensuch crimes walk hand 
in hand with Christianity as taught by the North, and ¢hezr sanctuary is invaded, and 
those wearing the ministerial robes, who are regarded as advanced thinkers and 
great civilizers, are, alas! drawn in the courts, in the prisons, and mixed up in the 
meshes of scandals which shock mankind ! 

In high life in the North, matrimony seems to be seldom regarded as a “holy 
state,” and hundreds of men of wealth and standing (if we must believe Northern 
papers) have proved to be Turks and Mormons in all save the name. Southern 
gentlemen, accustomed to regard the name of wife as altogether too sacred to be 
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lightly used in public places, have been shocked at the manner in which lead- 
ing men of the North, with whom they came in contact, would speak of their 
wives, sisters, and sweethearts, We do not write this about a rival section from 
fancy or hearsay, but from knowledge and facts. 

In the most delicate relations of life, in all those positions in which woman 
shows to the greatest advantage, physicians of high character and learning, whose 
practice has been in the most refined and cultivated circles North and South, pro- 
nounce in favor of Southern women as possessing the highest evidences of superior 
civilization. 

There are good men and women in the North, true to themselves and the age in 
which they live, who are ready to sacrifice self on the altar of duty. They admire 
their section, their states, the republic, It is not our desire to place before the world 
the faults and foibles of our Northern brothers, but they have thrown down the 
gauntlet, and self-respect demands that we should assume the defensive, It is well 
sometimes for people abroad as well as at home to “see themselves as others see 
“ them.” 

The police (the guardians of the peace) in many of the Northern cities are given 
to insulting refined ladies, and other brutal acts which are tolerated and meet with 
less condemnation from Northern journals than acts of not as much brutality and 
infamy in the South. Such things bring shame and confusion upon a nation. 

Organized and skilled bands of robbers fill the gaps in Northern society, and 
life is not more secure from outlawry and murder in palatial mansions than in the 
meanest tenements or on the public highways, 

The acts of the Molly Maguires, the Nathan and Hull murders, will long be re- 
membered by the public. They are crimes of such proportions that they startle the 
nation, But the hundreds, nay thousands of crimes filling up the historical records 
of the North seem almost to cease to impress the public soon after they are com- 
mitted, Such is the state of Northern civilization, 

We will not paliate nor excuse the crimes committed in the South. But we do 
affirm that fewer crimes are committed in the Southern than in the Northern States 
of this Union. Nay, more. With the advantages of wealth, of commerce, and 
manufactures, the success of war, the Northern people have manifested a spirit of 
fear that is, indeed, pitiable, The cry that the country is falling into the hands of 
rebel generals, and the weaker cry that the negroes of the South are barbarously 
treated by their former masters, exhibit to the world, unfavorably, the boasted 
civilization of the North, . 

The restlessness of a few thousand negroes of the Cotton States, because of the 
stringency of the times, has brought forth a wail from the virtuous and Christian 
Northern civilization, but the cry from tenement houses, and the complaints of 
poorly paid factory hands, reaches not their ears! Nothing can tickle them but 
sectional] hate, 


But a few years have passed since the Southern people were under military rule, 
without even the privilege of citizenship, Their section was desolated, and in many 
instances they were even without bread. With five millions of helpless and un- 
educated Africans on their hands, their staple products taxed to an enormous rate 
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to fill the coffers of a government, from ‘which they were practically excluded as 
citizens. Amidst all this, they have brought ‘‘order out of confusion,” light out 
of “ darkness and chaos,” and hundreds of Southern men to-day, who but a few 
years ago were manacled by the “higher civilization of the North,” with hardly 
the subsistence of life, are paying a handsome revenue both to the Federal and 
State governments, providing work for scores of contented and happy negroes, as 
well as cheerfully helping to educate the dusky sons and daughters of Ham. 

Measure the condition of five millions of the poor people of the North with the 
condition of five millions of the Southern negroes, and the contrasted happiness of 
the negroes will exceed the whites two to one. 


Wherefore all this hue and cry about the barbarous practices of the Southern 
people? Are we not struggling to build up our desolated and war-ridden section ? 
Have we not shown our manhood in bravely battling against the perilous and trying 
times, when emerging from the ruins of war, while murmurings and complainings 
have been greater from our more fortunate fellow citizens of the North? 

In spite of misgovernment and mistaxation, in spite of the suffering and calami- 
ties brought upon individuals, as well as the whole South, the people have reso- 
lutely struggled forward and advanced, both materially and politically, since the 
close of the war between the States. 


It is certainly setting a bad precedent to allow the author of a book, which has 
been criticized in these pages, the extraordinary privilege of a reply. We are ac- 
customed to give our opinions of such books as are submitted to us without either 
favor or fear; but it is scarcely to be expected, we think, that we should consent to 
be drawn into controversy over the merits of every book which has received 
at our hands unfavorable comment. The privilege accorded, therefore, to the 
accomplished author of the “ Death of Death’’ must be regarded not as a precedent, 
but as an exception. We have allowed ourselves to be criticised in our own 
pages, but we have done so out of unwillingness to close any avenue to the public 
ear to one who is engaged in a controversy, the very nature of which places him 
at disadvantage. 

But we trust we may be pardoned a brief reply to the strictures of the learned 
author, not from any desire to prolong the controversy, nor even to defend our 
opinions, but in the interests of what we esteem truth, In the brief review of the 
“ Death of Death’? giving by us, we ventured to notice three lines of argument 
which we thought fallacious. We might, perhaps, have selected others, but these 
seemed to us the most important. The author in his reply defends these argu- 
ments with what success we now proceed to examine. 


1, In the first place, we pointed out the futility of making the scriptures the final 
arbiter of this question, independent of reason, (as the author professedly does, 
when, according to the author, the scriptures cannot teach the endlessness of 


punishment, even if punishment were endless, The question is, “Is punishment 
endless ?”’ 
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The Bible is the final arbiter, and upon it the final decision rests. But the Bible 
cannot express endlessness, you say ; you go, therefore, to an arbiter incapable of 
deciding the very question you wish decided. We might have gone farther, If 
language is incapable of expressing an infinite idea, such as endlessness, how could 
there be more than one side to the argument, and how could the advocates of the 
endlessness of punishment convey their idea, state or expound it? Nay, how could 
the idea ever have originated and obtained the currency it now has? The end- 
lessness of punishment is undoubtedly held by most men, and as held is derived 
(rightly or wrongly) from the Bible, But our author tells us that the Bible is inca- 
pable, by the reason of the limited power of language, to teach it. Whence, 
then, did they get it? How was the idea born? How was it borne from mind to 
mind? How has it become the received and settled opinion of the many, and de- 
nied only by the few? Is there any other ordinary vehicle of thought than lan- 
guage ? 

Whether or not the specific texts ordinarily relied upon to support the doctrine of 
the endlessness of future punishment can be made to do so, if ‘fairly interpreted,” 
is a question which we have neither the space nor the inclination to enter upon 
at this time; but, rather in connection with the fact that the endlessness of future 
punishment has undoubtedly been derived from these texts, we feel compelled to 
conclude either, that language zs capable of teaching the doctrine, or else that it is 
a necessary result of the laws of thought or the processes of reason. In no other 
way is it conceivable that this idea had a birth and obtained a currency, and either 
conclusion will be damaging to the two-fold argument of the author under this 
head, 

2. In the second place we pointed out what we esteemed a fallacy of the author 
in an argument which we may reduce to the following syllogism : 

(a). The identity of the soul requires the unimpaired continuance of all the es- 
sential faculties of the soul. 

(6). The capacity for repentance is a necessary attribute (or essential faculty) 
of the soul. 

(c). The continuance of the capacity for repentance is, therefore, necessary to 
the identity of the soul. 

Upon this syllogism we remark : 

(1). That though we might deny neither the major nor the minor premises, nor 
yet the conclusion, still we can say that the capacity for repentance may remain un- 
impaired and yet never be exercised. 

If the identity of the soul depends upon the continuance of the faculty, it by no 
means follows that it depends upon the continued exercise of the faculty, And the 
question here is whether the faculty of repentance can or may be exercised in the 
future world, not whether it ex7sés. 


(2). But we pass this to say that we cannot agree to the premises themselves. 
' a). We deny that the identity of the soul demands the continuance of all the 
faculties of the soul. We have said that “a faculty of the soul is nothing more 
than a power to act in a certain direction,” and this statement the author has char- 
acterized as a crowning confusion of thought. Is itso? If so, we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that we do not stand alone upon this pinnacle of confusion, 
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Sir William Hamilton, for instance, says (Metaphysics, Lect. 20, p. 269): “A 
“ faculty is nothing more than a general term for the causality the mind has of 
“originating a certain class of energies.” 

Addison (Spectator, 600) says: ‘ What we call the faculties of the soul are only 
‘the different ways or modes in which the soul can exert itself,” and this is quoted 
by Stewart (Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. 1, Lect. 16, p. 338, 2d edition) 
in illustration of his own view, and yet, notwithstanding this disclaimer, both 
Stewart and Reid are charged by Dr. Brown, of Edinburgh, with a tendency to- 
ward distinguishing the faculties of the soul from the soul itself, a charge from 
which Hamilton defends them. ‘ 

We have fallen into no confusion of thought; we reiterate our proposition that 
“a faculty of the-soul is nothing more than a power of the soul to act in a certain 
“direction,” and we feel we can rest securely in the support of the metaphysicians 
whom we have above quoted. 

Another confusion into which the author of the “Death of Death’’ says we have 
fallen, is that ‘the loss or extinction of the faculties is confounded with their 
“ suspension,” 

By no means. Our argument was and is, that if the suspension of faculty does not 
impair identity, neither will its destruction. The author seems to think that faculties 
are, in some sort, entities, which, if destroyed, would leave something like a hole in 
the soul, and thus he falls into that very idea which Dr. Brown unjustly accuses 
Stewart and Reid of falling into, and which Hamilton so summarily repudiates. 

But to return. We affirm that the identity of the soul does not depend upon 
the continuance of all the faculties of the soul. It may upon some of them, as 
memory and consciousness, (see Reid’s works, vol. 2, Essay 3, chap, 7,) but of this 
we are not altogether convinced. 

There are states in this life in which faculties are suspended without impairing 
identity, and if identity remains during the suspension of the faculty, it may re- 
main without the faculty ; since it is thus shown that the faculty or power of the 
soul to act in such and such a direction, is not essential to the identity of the soul, 
Now the author propounds to us a querry: ‘Can the REVIEW conceive of a soul 
without any faculties?’ Oh, no! but we can conceive of a soul without some 
one given faculty; but then we insist the author does not for a moment sup- 
pose that we are arguing that any faculty is destroyed by death. We are only 
showing that his conclusion does not mecessari/y follow, and that his major 
premise may not be correct. 

' We must distinguish between a power and the opportunity to exercise the 
power. The question at issue does not, as we have said, relate to the existence of 
the power, but rather to the opportunity for its exercise, For all we know, 
Satan himself may have the faculty for repentance, but we are inclined to doubt 
whether he can exercise it, and we are not, on that account, compelled, as the au- 
thor would seem to suppose, to affirm that the great arch enemy is not a moral and 
intelligent being. 

A faculty being nothing more than a power of the soul to act in a certain direc- 
tion, and in no sense a distinct entity, its loss no more destroys identity than the 
loss of eye-sight destroys the identity of the body, or the loss of reason that of the 
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mind, or the suspension of faculties in sleep that of the person. We, therefore, do 
not agree that the major premise is necessarily correct. 

(b) The author declares that “the capacity for repentance is a necessary attribute 
of the soul.”’ He elsewhere says it is an “essential faculty.” Is there no difference 
between a “capacity,” an “attribute” anda “faculty ?”’ A “capacity,” according 
to Sir William Hamilton, is ‘a general term for the susceptibility the mind has of 
being affected by a particular class of emotions,’ Does not the author see that the 
question at issue between himself and others is whether there is such susceptibility 
in the lost? And does it not appear to him that his proposition savors some- 
what of the “‘fetitio principe?’’ He declares that there zs such susceptibility be- 
cause there must de. Why? Identity demands it. This, we deny, and we have 
the right to throw back upon the learned author the burden of proof to sustain his 
extraordinary proposition that identity requires the unimpaired continuance of a 
given susceptibility of the mind. Minds lose more and more here in time their 
susceptibility of being affected by certain classes of emotions, and in proportion 
as the susceptibility is diminished, we see no such corresponding effects upon identity 
as would lead us to suppose that were the susceptibility lost the identity would be de- 
stroyed. We can conceive of a wretch so hardened by a career of crime as to lose all 
susceptibility to the influences of pity, and yet this person may be the identical person 
who, in childhood, wept over the misfortunes of acat. So Bishop Butler says, that, 
“ from our very faculty of habits, passive impressions by being repeated grow weaker. 
“« Thoughts, by often passing through the mind, are felt less sensibly ; being accus- 
“‘tomed to danger, begets intrepidty 2. ¢. lessens fear ; to distress, lessens the passion 
‘of pity ; to instances of other’s mortality, lessens the sensible apprehension of our 
“own.’’ Thus we see capacities lessening, but the identity remains the same; it is 
conceivable that such and such capacities might be destroyed and identity remain un- 
impaired, It is conceivable that the capacity of the soul for repentance, (or faculty, 
whichever the author chooses—perhaps it is both)—may be finally lost, and yet the 
identity remain. Or it is conceivable that the capacity remaining, yet the oppor- 
tunity for such exercises may be wanting. Either way it does not seem to us that 
the author’s argument, which apparently cequires the inconceivability of these 
things, can stand. 

We resret not having space for a more thorough review of the author’s doctrine. 
Upon it his whole book seems to us to depend, and believing, as we do, that this 
doctrine is radically defective and philosophically indefinable, we think that the 
train of reasoning which flows from it is vitiated throughout by this fundamental 
misconception. 
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THE ENGLISH REFORMATION, How ir CAME Anout AND Wuy WE SHOULD Up- 
HOLD It. By Cunningham Geikie,D. D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. Pp, 512. 
For sale by West, Johnston & Co. 

This work of Dr. Geikie’s is a further development and discussion of his views 
as set forth in his recent production, 7he Life of Christ. In these volumes he has 
insisted with earnestness and power on the nature and operation of the teachings 
and philosophy of ,Christ, and he has urged, with a fulness of learning of which 
there is probably no living English equal, that the Gospel which the Master taught 
and the truths which he announced had quite as great an effect materially and physi- 
cally as spiritually on the human race. 

The theories propounded by Christ were quite as much theories of political econ- 
omy as they were of morals pure and simple, and it would not be far to go to prove 
that the principles of the new dispensation are the only principles upon which a 
sound, wide, great civilization can rest, and that just in proportion as men deny, or 
fail to act on those principles, have come, and will ever come, social disorder, dis- 
integration, and chaos. 

The religion taught by Christ, according to Dr. Geikie’s first book, was the wisest, 
largest, soundest philosophy on which society alone can exist. 

Its principles were so simple, so clearly stated, and so distinctly set forth in the 
Scriptures, that they could be grasped and comprehended by the simplest mind: as 
easily as by the highest intellect; they were so stated for the very purpose of this 
easy comprehension, and they were written down in order that they might be cer- 
tified to future generations, who could themselves examine and learn them, and not 
have to depend on any intermediary interpreter, or any class set aside, for the pur- 
pose of announcing to men the will and indentures of God towards man. 

Viewing The Life of Christ from this Protestant standpoint, for this was the es- 
sence and very pith of Protestantism, it can be easily understood that, when Dr. 
Geikie came to portray an epoch in which these principles came to operate in po- 
litical affairs, that he should have done so with extraordinary force and with a 
vigorous portraiture rarely equalled even by the great masters who have painted 
the same scenes and the same actors. 

The more investigation collects knowledge of that period of English history, the 
more one is amazed and lifted up in admiration at the intellect, the learning, the 
independence and power of thought, and the courage which guided the reformation 
in England from its beginning under Wicliffe in the fourteenth ¢entury to its final 
settlement and establishment under William and Mary toward the end of the eight- 
eenth. 

No such contest between liberty and power, between prerogative and free thought 
has taken place among the annals of mankind. After the fall of Constantinople the 
influx of Greek scholars into Italy introcuced in the west the study of the Greek 
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classics, the ideas and thoughts, the analysis and the discussions of Aristotle and 
Demosthenes, and it told the story of the heroes, and statesmen, and philosophers 
who had defended the liberties of Greece during that brilliant episode in human 
Theeffect of thishistory, revival of learning was marvellous. The love of liberty, 
the freedom of thought consequent upon it, kindled a flame which spread over 
Europe, and it developed art, science, philosophy, and thought to an extent be- 
yond which modern successors have never passed. 

The States of Italy gathered to themselves all the learning and all the genius of 
their cotemporary population, and painting, sculpture, astronomy, book-keeping, 
banking, all flourished with unparalleled prosperity. ‘The universities of Pisa and 
Bologna were crowded with students as those of Salamanca and Paris in the neigh- 
boring countries of Spain and France were also, 

In England thirty thousand students attended the University of Oxford, and in 
every kingdom teachers were busy diffusing knowledge, and multitudes absorbed 
in acquiring it. 

But the very fact that Italy became thus the centre of thought, and from which 
all movement came, projected her into extraordinary prominence and authority in 
the affairs of nations. 

Intelligence, wealth, art, and science. all emanated from Italy, and the whole 
world looked to her for instruction, 

Therefore, when the Bishop of Rome, surrounding himself by a coterie of able 
and earnest men, began more and more to assert a supremacy in matters of reli- 
gion over other bishops and other churches, his demands were naturally acquiesced 
in as founded more on superior culture, enlightenment and power than on any di- 
vine grant of authority to supremacy. This claim of the Roman Camera, having 
its origin in the political tradition vi Rome, as lawgiver and mistress of the world, 
and having special force of expansion from the local superiority of Italian intellect 
at the Renaissance, became more and more acquiesced in by neighboring churches, 
and as a consequence, by neighboring nations. All Italy acquiesced at once, 
Spain was soon subdued, An emperor of Germany barefoot did penance amid 
snow and ice for disobedience to the Pontiff, and the empire of Clovis ane Charle- 
magne bowed its neck to the yoke of a foreign domination. 

While this was going on on the Continent the efforts of the Church of Rome to 
obtain dominion in England were incessant, Time and again, and in every form, 
the claims of the Pontiff to superiority were put forth, The estates of the Church 
were alleged to be free from feudal burdens, and her servants and priests were ex- 
empt from the laws which bound all other subjects. It was insisted that the clergy 
should only be held responsible to the law of the Church, administered by the 
courts of the Church, But the institutions of English liberty were too firmly im- 
bedded in the organization of society to be overturned by this attack. The great 
council of the nation, in which were represented the great body of the people, was 
directed and aminated by the national spirit, and for three centuries the proceed- 
ings of Parliament show a constant and never-flagging resistance to the pretensions 
of the Church of Rome. 

Acts of Parliament denounced punishment for the assertion of the supremacy of 
ithe Pope ; they denied that the law of the Church could bind the laity until adopted 
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by the laity themselves in Parliament represented ; they insisted that the law should 
be equally enforced against clerks as well as laics, by English judges, appointed 
by English kings, enforcing English laws. 

At divers times, under various leaders, now barons, smarting under the assump- 
tion of priestly power, then under scholars inflamed with love of liberty, the Eng- 
lish people conducted and persisted in this struggle for intellectual liberty, for in 
such liberty is included all other—political and physical. 

It is this struggle that Dr. Geikie portrays with a master hand; we know no wii- 
ter since Macauley who has a more graphic power of description. The panorama 
of the tide of time moves over his pages with a vividness of coloring and an accu- 


racy of perspective, that makes it historical painting. He asserts the claims of his 
church to be one of the original Apostolic Churches, with force and candor. He 


insists that the Church of Rome was an original intruder in England, where she 
found that territory pre-occupied by an English church, equal in dignity, co-inci- 
dent in establishment, in every respect having the same origin as the Church of 
Rome herself. He argues that the Catholic Church established by Christ and 
the Apostles must of necessity be equal and the same in all countries and among 
all nations. And he proves that the assumption of supremacy by the Camera of 
Rome is without foundation in reason, in history, vr on authority. 

On these premises, Dr, Geikie makes his argument as to what was the Refurma- 
tion and why it should be preserved. 

According to him, the Church of Rome had introduced and propagated the 
dogma, or theory, or principle, that Christ had established a certain religion on 
earth ; that he had delivered that to a certain church to promulgate and protect 
and had appointed a chosen priesthood to expound and propagate his doctrines and 
teachings. Opposed to this is the Protestant doctrine that Christ provided for laying 
down his laws in the scriptures, and that he made it so simple and so clear that 
every one simple and gentle may understand and appreciate it without explana- 
tion. And that the pretense that any church or any clergy have any right to inter- 
pret this law to the people, is an assumption unwarranted in reason or authority. 
The book is not called the Aéstory of the Reformation. Its title is, “* The English 
Reforniation—How it Came About, and Why We Should Uphold It.’”’ It assumes 
to be an argument on a side, and it presents its facts in the most favorable light 
for that argument. The facts are presented fairly, and the argument is made 
fairly ; but it is also fair to say that another side may be considered as existing. 

The struggle between free thought and clerical control was constantly kept up 
in England from generation to generation—a struggie between political ideas which 
our space forbids us to discuss. 

In the contests in England for power, it became necessary for Henry VIII to 
enlist with him the whole body of the people and the main strength of the nobles. 
He did this by relieving the former from the grasping tyranny of the clergy, who 
asserted a constant interference with their property and private concerns, and he 
crystalized that feudal support by confiscating the estates of the church and divid- 
ing them liberally with the nobles. The Defender of the Faith thus put himself 
in position to defy the whole power of Rome. With a united kingdom behind 
him, with every class and every interest bound to him by the most solid guaran- 
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tees, he was prepared to defy the Pope, and what was of more importance, all those 
princes dominated by the Pope. The insular position of his kingdom, the homo. 
geniety of the people, their rough, rude manners, all contributed to corroborate 
his power as against the foreigner and the papist. 

France had time and again threatened to subjugate the fierce islanders; Spain 
was muttering crusades against the heretics; but the doughty Tudor stood firm 
against all comers. He did not deny the cardinal tenets of the Romish Church in 
matters of faith. He had mass celebrated in his own chapel. What he did 
deny was the supremacy of the Pope of Rome, and what he did claim was that 
the King of England, his Parliament, and his people should have the sole, irre- 
sponsible right to regulate their own affairs in their own way, without any interfer- 
ence of any kind from any foreign or extraneous influence. 

These were the ideas of the English statesmen of the time of Henry VIII. 
And churchmen and scholars, like Cranmer and Latimer, were only too eager to 
unite themselves and their following to this political party. They had been in- 
structed in the learning of the schools; they had followed and largely adopted the 
teaching of Wycliffe; they asserted that the scriptures should be opened to all and 
that the rule of faith must be easily deducible from the written precepts of the 
law. 

Uniting the belief in the hereafter with the political care for the present, they 
combined the spiritual hopes of the people with the temporal aspirations and in- 
tentions of the princes and potentates, and thus together moulded the Protestant 
Reformation in England. 

On the accession of Edward VI, it became necessary to formulate the political 
and religious ideas of the Protesters with law, and consequently the legislature 
expressed its will in the form of statutes, still further to consolidate the kingdom 
and to suppress feuds and dissensions. 

It is the beginning of religious liberty to the Anglo-Saxon race, and although 
three centuries have not yet seen its full fruition in Great Britain, still the act of 
uniformity 2, Edward VI may justly be considered the germ from which religious 
liberty sprung. 

The kingdom was divided by spiritual belief and torn by sectarian dissension, 
On the one hand, the Lollards, following Wicliffe, insisted that the Holy Scripture 
was the only rule of conduct, and that each man must deduce such rule for him- 
self. Civil society would be impossible under such a condition of things. If every 
man was to be a law unto himself, and to be the sole and ultimate arbiter of -what 
the Scripture laid down as right and wrong, then it would be clear that there could 
be no common arbiter selected by human means and devices to decide disputes. 
Society would perish. On the other hand, the Papists asserted that the Church was 
and must of necessity be the final judge in all matters discussed by the human in- 
tellect. This, if acquiesced in, would be the death of liberty and the extinction of 
~ thought. Hence it was that, in the second year of the reign of Edward VI, a mere 
boy, immature, inexperienced, and probably without convictions, the act of Parlia- 
ment was passed establishing the Book of Common Prayer—a book in the vernacu- 
lar, setting forth the liturgy for the Acop/e—the common people. 

This law required all clergymen and people to conform to the forms and cere- 
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monies therein prescribed, and it insisted as well that all should believe in certain 
religious tenets or doctrines enumerated in what were called the Articles of Re- 
ligion. 

It was intended to conciliate the Lollards on the one hand, and the adherents 
of Rome on the other. 

It held out the inducement to the former that the gorgeous and profuse ceremo- 
nial of Rome had been abolished, and they were only required to go through cer- 
tain decent forms to which no reasonable man ought to object. On the other hand, 
it allowed the lovers of elaborate ritual, to which they had been accustomed at 
Canterbury, and York, and Westminster, to celebrate their worship with much 
pomp and show. But at the same time they were required to*renounce all belief 
in or adherence to those tenets of Rome which advanced and exaggerated the 
priesthood. The articles denounced the change of the bread and wine into the 
very body and blood of Christ, because such change implied the power of the 
priest to work a miracle, and a man who could work a miracle must be more than 
man. It required all the adherents of the new Church to deny every dogma whic: 
attributed supernatural powers to the Church or its representatives—the clergy. It 
insisted upon stripping ecclesiasticism of all those attributes with which it had been 
clothed by the Romish Camera, and was particular in placing the clergy in the 
position of ministers of the Gospel of Christ, sent by Him to all the nations, in all 
time, to expound, and-explain, and disseminate it to them. 

The political struggle in England was between the unity or disunity of the 
kingdom—the Protestant side claiming that the Prayer Book and the act of Ed- 
ward VI furnished a platform wide enough for all Lollards, as well as High Cath- 
olics, to stand on—the Papist side, on the other hand, insisting that it was usurpa- 
tive of authority, for no king, nor Parliament, could have any right or authority in 
matters of faith. 

The early death of Edward turned the kingdom over to A/ary and the other 
party, whereupon the act of Edward was repealed and the supremacy of Rome re- 
established. 

But the kingdom was too restless under the threats of Spanish domination, and 
the insular, provincial jealousy of the foreigner stood the liberties of England in 
good stead. And on the accession of Elizabeth the independence of England was 
again assured against all interference or intrusion, 

The Protestant Reformation in England was promoted and guided quite as much 
by political considerations and necessities as by religious convictions. 

A large body of Churchmen, from the time of Erasmus, had been denouncing 
corruption in the clergy and striving for reforms in the Church itself; but they were 
not looking to any separation from the Church of Rome or contemplating a denial 
of the supremacy of the Papacy, They adhered to its cardinal doctrines and im- 
plicitly received its teachings on the most vital questions. 

Paraliel and contemporaneous with them was a powerful school of clergy and 
laity who insisted that errors and superstitions had so overlaid the true religion, 
that the only course left was a total renunciation of all connection with the Roman 
Camera and an utter denial of its whole scheme of religion. 

But with both these parties intermingled, and partly uniting each, were the 
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leaders of the English people, avowing their love of political independence and 
defending the right of the kingdom to its own autonomy, free from all foreign 
interference, whether by Canon or Bull, by Legate or Pontiff. Arising out of 
these sentiments and aspirations, the Church of England was formed. It was a 
church for England; a church in which all Englishmen might unite in defence of 
English liberties, and in worshipping God with a liberality and indulgence in lit- 
urgy and faith before unknown, Wide differences in ceremonies were allowed, as 
well as great latitude in matters of faith. It was the Church of England, for Eng- 
lishmen, in England ; and it is error for Dr. Geikie or any other partisan to claim 
that it represents or was intended to represent any strict, narrow, hard, and fast 
rule by which all mer? ought to live and walk. 

At various times political exigencies have pressed upon the people, with legisla- 
tion, contrary to the spirit of that church. In the time of Elizabeth and James I, 
punitory laws were deemed necessary against the intrusion and pretensions of the 
adherents of the Romish Church. In the reign of Charles II, similar action was 
deemed necessary against the disorganizing tendencies of the Dissenters. But 
they were mere political expedients, invented and put in force by parties to pre- 
serve party supremacy, They were contrary to the liberal spirit and intention of 
the founders of the Church of England, as by law established ; and as time has 
softened asperities, the progress has been certain and positive toward a greater in- 
dulgence. 

It is generally acknowledged that the conduct of the established church toward 
Wesley and his followers was a great error, and the wisest and best men in the 
English church to-day tend rather toward a union of all the forms of Christianity 
practiced by Englishmen in one liturgy and in the same church, rather than toward 
further exclusion and wider differences. 

With the church dis-established and freed from her connection with the State, 
as must certainly take place in the near future, it is not unreasonable to look for- 
ward to and hope for a closer union among all Christians, and a réestablishment of 
the Catholic Church there on a broader basis and with a wider scope. 

The reader will find this book a valuable contribution to the history of the event- 
ful period of the English Reformation, In handling, it is philosophical and 
scholarly in style, and graphic and perspicuous: it is, however, more of the argu- 
ment of an advocate than of the investigation of a historian. 


THE VICAR OF MorwENsTOW. By S. Baring-Gould. -Published by T. Whittaker, 
New York. 


We have in this book a most interesting biography of a most interesting charac- 
ter, To many Robert Stephen Hawker is unknown, but the ‘author, S. Baring- 
Gould, is not, and it is quite possible that the name of the writer, not that of the 
subject, will attract the eye of the purchaser. This of course is very strange. Bi- 
ographies are usually written of men of whom all the world wants to know some- 
thing—men who have been prominently before the public in some capacity, and 
respecting whom curiosity is stimulated to know something of their antecedents, 
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their private life, and all their domestic surroundings, But in America, at least, 
Mr. Hawker was not so well known as to make it desirable to the American public 
that his life should be published. We must therefore seek the reason of this pub- 
lication elsewhere, and when we take up this book and begin to read we instantly 
find it. 

The author has to portray a most unique and anomalous character—a man who 
was “a combination of contradictory elements, conflicting characteristics and mu- 
tually destructive opinions ””—who was stern and yet tender; earnest and vehement, 
yet rollicking and fun-loving; open and clear as the day, yet accused of duplicity 
and treachery; a man of great intellectual force and of varied natural abilities, and 
yet lacking that faculty of judgment which is the balance-wheel of the mind, The 
principal scenes are laid on that rough Cornish coast whose ruggedness, both of 
the natural features and of the characteristics of the people, forms an admirable 
setting for the portraiture of this remarkable and eccentric genius, and whose tra~ 
ditions, reaching far back into legendary era, afford the biographer abundant side- 
play of the most agreeable character. 

The author has not failed to use this abundant material to the utmost advantage, 
and he has constructed for us a story which has all the fascination of fiction and 
the interest of history, 


From Ecypt To PALESTINE, By S, C. Bartlett, D. D., LL. D. Harper Bros. 

This is much more than a book of travel, Nothing is ordinarily more insipid 
than the accounts which oriental travellers give us of their hum-drum adventures, 
All the dreary monotony of a voyage on the “ship of the desert’’ characterizes the 
story they tell us. Their recountals savor of the jog of the camel. We have usu- 
ally the same Arab sheiks demanding “ backsheesh,” the same Bedonin tribes, of 
whom we learn nothing but that they live in tents and ride on magnificent Arab 
steeds, the same wide stretches of desert and the same uninteresting villages. But 
in this volume we have something very different. We have the observations of 
one who follows the route of the exodus with a determined purpose to ascertain 
that route step by step. The learned author acquaints himself thoroughly with 
the theories and observations of al! who have gone before him. No traveller had 
trod those deserts and left behind him a record of his conclusions but that Presi- 
dent Bartlett has possessed himself of his information. 

A mind of high order and accurately informed is thus brought in contact with 
the sacred scenes of Israel’s wanderings. It is not, therefore, too much to expect 
that such a mind with such advantages will have much to tell us that is really 
valuable. ‘We are not disappointed. The learned author makes for us a very 
readable book. He makes, and more, a very instructive book. He nowhere be- 
comes dull; he nowhere indulges in mere rhetoric. His aim throughout is to 
give a succinct account of his investigations, to pronounce an impartial opinion 
upon all controverted points, and to compare with judicial fairness the various the- 
ories of his predecessors in the same field of study. 

His judgments are much superior to his investigations; he is more of a scholar 
than an observer, and such parts of his book as were composed in his library, and 
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drawn from the works of the patient German and acute American travellers are 
more interesting than those which he derived from an immediate inspection of ‘the 
ground. In truth, in the latter there was but little for him toaccomplish. Robin- 
son, Thomsom, Brugsch, Mariette, De Lesseps, and the whole army of the oriental 
travellers, have indeed left but little new for any other who comes after them. 
Every square mile of the desert of Arabia has been patiently surveyed; every na- 
tural feature has been accurately noted; every local name has been learnedly 
traced back through all its variations to connect it with the Scriptural narrative. 

The time has therefore come for the scholarly critic to digest this mass of mate- 
rial, and reduce it to consistent order; to preserve what is really useful and throw 
aside mere unsupported speculation, 

For this work President Bartlett appears peculiarly qualified, and we can but ex- 
press our high gratification at the result presented us in this volume. 

Of course there are special lines in which he is far surpassed by others, but taken 
altogether his book is a valuable contribution to this department of literature. It 
is all the more so in that the author has come in contact with all the theorizing of 
the German rationalists; has carefully and closely studied the pleas for ‘natural 
causes,” and yet still holds to the time-honored views of those who regard the nar- 
rative, as we have it, as an inspired production, and stoutly maintains the miraculous 
element in the exodus of this peculiar people from the thraldom of Egypt. It is 
undoubtedly gratifying to all old-fashioned believers to know that a mind so able, 
so stored with learning, so trained in investigation, should have laboriously studied 
all adverse criticisms; should have been subjected to the insiduous influences of 
rationalistic theories, and yet have found nothing to overthrow his faith. From 
this point of view alone the book is entitled to respectful attention and careful 
study. 


THE Dance oF DeatH. By William Herman. San Francisco, Cal.; Henry Kel- 
ler & Co., 543 Clay street. 

This little book of one hundred and thirty pages is an attack upon round dances. 
The author explains why he has adopted so terrible a title for his volume: ‘“ The 
‘* (round) dance is a veritable Dance of Death—a dance of murdered love and slain 
“friendship; of stabbed and bleeding hearts; of crushed hopes and blighted pros- 
“pects; of ruined virtue and betrayed trust,’? The matter of the book is an argument 
to establish those points as real results of the round dance. In reading the book 
there are two points which forcibly strike the reader: First, the writer is fearfully 
in earnest. He believes that the round dances are a gigantic evil in our country; 
and in the face of arousing bitter condemnation, he speaks boldly, even to the 
point of defiance, But the author’s earnestness, almost fanatical, betrays him, we 
believe, into an exaggeration of the evil and consequent exaggeration of statement. 
We believe that in regarding the round dances as a source of evil, and of great evil, 
‘he is right; but we are not prepared to endorse all of his assertions and descrip- 
tions as unexaggerated truth. About his descriptions of the popular ball-rooms, 
there is distortion and caricature that make the dance appear more ugly and dan- 
gerous than it really is. 
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Another thing which impresses the reader is the author's style. He does not 
write in a dry, abstract manner, dealing merely with principles. His style is won- 
derfully concrete, each chapter containing or consisting of pictures which bring 
out the ugly features of the dance, and with them also their condemnation. There 
is art in the matter and manner of the book. But the author’s concrete style of 
writing, in connection with the subject, does not produce a book free from all 
charge of impurity. We may hold up an impure picture to condemn it; but it still 
remains impure. And there are many who will look upon the picture and enjoy 
its licentiousness, notwithstanding our words of condemnation. We believe these 
remarks will apply to the book in question, and will account in some measure for 
its wide circulation, There are those, we venture the opinion, who read it only 
for its licentious descriptions. 

The book as a whole, notwithstanding the faults which we believe it to possess, 
is calculated to do good. It will not, to be sure, induce those who find a licentious 
pleasure in the round dance, to give up the enjoyment. But it will confirm those 
who have heretofore looked upon it as indecent, in their opinion and opposition, 
and it will serve to open the eyes of those (and our author admits that there are 
many such)-who engage in those dances with entire purity of thought and motive. 


STORIES OF THE OLD DomINION. By John Esten Cooke. Harper Brothers, New 

York. , 

The best bulwark of a nation’s institutions is its traditions, These foster love 
of country, kindle a spirit of devotion, and animate a people to emulate in the fu- 
ture the heroism and civic virtues of their ancestors. 

Virginia is peculiarly replete with such traditions, though she is yet among the 
youngest of the nations of the world. From tle earliest colonial days, when her 
hardy settlers contended with the brave tribes of Indians, which inhabited these 
shores and fought their way, inch by inch, back into the wild fastnesses of the vir- 
gin forest, until the last civil war, which deluged her soil with blood, there has 
been no era of her history which has not been adorned with the achievements of 
intellect, statesmanship and courage. 

The early Indian warfare furnishes incidents which illustrate the hardihood, 
dauntless courage and enterprise of those who laid the foundation of our State 
existence, and which have all the fascination of romance to those who enjoy the 
fruit of their labors. The Revolutionary period is illustrated with the names and 
memories of men whose patriotism, whose wisdom, whose indefatigable energy, 
and whose splendid eloquence make that the golden age of Virginia’s history ; and 
abounds with events in which these sterling qualities and gifts were conspicuously 
displayed. To the historian here is a wide field for investigation, which will am- 
ply repay him for the labors of research, 

Every musty document which he unfolds will shed some light upon the early 
history of this State, and prove of interest to the living. 

Every county courthouse will yield from its archives valuable information which 
is now buried from the public gaze, and which awaits the careful and painstaking 
explorer. 
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Mr. Cooke, indeed, has not, to any copsiderable extent, undertaken this work, 
but he has collated the material of previous explorers in the early history of the 
Old Dominion and constructed a tissue of narratives for the youth of Virginia 
which cannot fail to be a popular book with boys, We regret that he has ad- 
dressed himself to minds so young as those for whom he seemingly writes, The 
style of the book is very simple, and the language is that which writers seem to 
consider necessary to be employed when they address youthful understandings, 
We have ever been accustomed to regard this as a mistake. 

It is just as easy to shoot under the feet as it is over the heads of an audience; 
and when style is stripped of all ornament and characterized by such excessive 
plainness as precludes all graphic description and, indeed, any adequate presenta- 
tion of the subject matter, we must regard the effort to be simply as a very mis- 
taken one, Mr. Cooke comes perilously near to falling into the mistake, and we 
must think his book would have greatly gained in every respect if he had allowed 
his pen, ordinarily graphic, and his language, ordinarily rhetorical, to borrow some- 
what more largely from grace and copiousness of diction. We may not find many 
to agree with us on this point, howeyer, and we have no wish to press it; but we 
do most heartily commend his contribution to the literature of youth. We would 
gladly see these stories of the Old Dominion in the hand of every boy in the Com- 
monwealth; and we can say to parents that their children will gather from them 
much valuable instruction respecting the history of their State in a readable and 
entertaining form. 

Indeed, older persons will find in these pages very much to interest them, Ig- 
norance of our own history is the most lamentable of all forms of ignorance, and 
we whisper a hint to the ignorant ones that they can derive froin this book in a very 
short time, and by a slight expenditure of attention, at least enough information 
to prevent them from appearing as ignorant as they are. 

But any way, buy the book for your boys. Far better is it to feed their growing 
understandings with fact than with fiction; with history than with dime novels; 
with the healthy and invigorating traditions of your ancestors than with the mind 
destroying, rapid sentimentalties, or the unnatural, distorted, grotesques caricatures 

’ of life which characterize the books now written for boys. 





Mr. GRANTLEY’s IDEA. By John Esten Cooke. Half Hour Series. Harper 

Brothers, New York. 

Mr. Grantley’s Idea is a very pleasant little story written by this distinguished 
Virginian. The plot is simple—too simple, or at least too transparent. The end 
is too readily guessed to awaken any intensity of interest. But it is interesting for 
all that, and will afford a very pleasant half hour to the reader. There is always 
a fascination in stories, the scenes of which are laid in a country with which one 
is familiar, and the characters introduced are those with which one is personally ac- 
quainted, To a Virginian, therefore, a story located in the Valley, and introducing 
the venerable figure of Bishop Meade, cannot fail to prove entertaining. 

It is, of course, a glaring anachronism to make Bishop Meade contemporaneous 
with the tramp era in our history, but to the writers of fiction, as to poets, we are 
accustomed to allow large liberty. The reformation of a thieving tramp, under 
the godly influences of this most Christian bishop, is the central fact of the story, 
and this gives scope for much healthy moral and truly religious teaching, The 
book, however, is healthy—not ‘‘goodish.’’ 
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Farris, Brown & fo, 
BOOKSELLERS, IMPORTERS & PUBLISHERS, 


Call the attention of readers of the Southern Review to their 
publications as follows: 


3ANCROFT’S HisTORY OF THE UniTep Srates.—From the Discovery 


of America to the end of the Revolutionary War. 10 vols., - $25 00 
Also “Centenary Edition” of the same. 6 vols., - . 13 50 
RicHARD GRANT WHITE’s SHAKESPEARE. 12 vols. The best critical 
edition. Price, - - - - - - 15 00 
PaRKMAN’s Historical Works. The most vividly interesting of 
histories. 8 vols., - - - - - - 20 00 


BARTLET?T’s FAMILIAR Quotations. This popular work has had a 

sale of 50,000 copies. In its present enlarged form it is a complete 

index to famous passages in English and American literature, Price, 3 00 
SouLe’s Dictionary OF SynonyMEs. The best kook of Synonymes 

for desk, library or school use. Simple in arrangement and very 


easy of reference. Price, - - - - - 2 00 
PiutTaRcn’s Lives. Clough’s (the best) edition. Either in large type, 

5 vols., - - - - - : - 10 006 

Or in small but clear type, 1 vol., - - - - 3 00 
Rives’s Lire oF Mapison. 3 vols. - - - - 10 50 
WesstTER’s Works. 6 vols., - - . - . 18 00 
Morse’s Lire oF HAmMIttTon, 2 vols., - - - - 4 50 
CHOATE’s LIFE AND SPEECHES, 2 vols., - - . 4 50 
Burke's Works. 12 vols., - - . - - 15 00 


And many other standard works. 


Messrs. Lirrte, Brown & Co. are also the American Agents for THE 
ENcYCLOP&ZDIA BRITANNICA, 9th edition; original issue; first impressions; 
broad margins; early copies. SmitH’s CLassiIcAL AND BrsiicaL Dicrrona- 
RIES. etc., etc., etc. 

Full descriptive catalogues of our publications of English Works, of Bohn’s 
Libraries, of Scientific Books, and of our general stock, sent free on application. 

Cash orders for any American or English Books promptly filled. 

An occasional advertising periodical entitled “Books and Authors,” giving 
information about new publications, will be sent gratuitously to all who ask for it. 


Address 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
254 Washinton Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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[ESTABLISHED IN 1841.) 





Joun A. “hie > ss ve men paven. H. Payne. 
LEAF AND MANUFACTURED TOBACCO 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR DUPONT’S POWDER MILLS. 
OFFICE No. 66 MAIN STREET, LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Solicit Consignments of Wheat, Flour, Corn, Rye, Oats, #, 
Live Hogs, Dressed Hogs, Salt Pork, Lard, Butter, fic® 
rings, Mackerel, Potatoes, Trish and Sweet, Dried and 
Green Fruits, Beans, Peas, Baled Hay and 
Oats, and every article of Farm Products. 


Field Seeds of all descriptions, and sale of Leaf and 
Manufactursd Tobacco specialties with us. 


We keep always on hand large stock of Manufactured Tobacco of most approved brands: 


LONE JACK, 
BROWN DICK. 
GAME COCK, 
GRAND MOGUL, 
FAH KEI 


And other fine Lynchburg brands for sale by us a¢ Zess than price manufacture: 


in job lots) CORRESPONDENCE AND COMPARISON SOLICITED, 


RG” [n ordering or corresponding please state that you saw our advertiseme 
in SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


LEE, TAYLOR & PAYNE, 


Dealers in Leaf and Manutactured Tobacco 
and General Commission Merchai. . 
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HEALTH, PLEASURE, AND COMFORT! AN EX- 
CELLENT BAND OF MUSIC! BILLIARD 
AND BOWLING SALOONS! HOT AND COLD 


BATHS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN! 


SUMMER RESORTS! PRICES T0 SUIT THE TIMES. 


HAMPTON HOUSE, 


SALEM, VIRGINIA. 


New Hotel—centre of City—opposite C. H.—near Post, Telegraph and Railroad Offices 
—Omnibus with polite Porter attend all trains. 

First-Class Livery, Bar and Pool Saloons under management of the House. No pains 
5 pete to make guests comfortable. Two large well-lighted Rooms specially for Sample 

erchants. 

Guests will be furnished transportation to Lexington, Buchanan, Fincastle, Rocky 
Mount, Natural Bridge and other points, at prices to suit the times, Guests for Hallins 
Institute will be forwarded promptly by special arrangement with Prof. Cocke. 














LAKE SPRING HOTEL, 


SALEM, VIRGINIA. 
NEW SUMMER RESORT—NOW OPEN—CONVENIENT TO TELEGRAPH, POST AND 
RAILROAD OFFICES, AND CHURCHES NEW DINING AND BALL ROOMS, 
ND SEVERAL OTHER NEW ROOMS ADDED THIS SEASON. 
aa-O 


MNIBUS AT ALL TRAINS.-“@&a 
Bas” For Terms, see below. 


ROANOKE RED SULPHUR SPRINGS 
TEN MILES FROM SALEM, VA. 
s@-COOL, DRY, ELEVATED, NO FOGS OR DAMPNESS. 
OPENS 16th DAY OF MAY, EACH YEAR. B. B, MUSGROVE, Caterer. 


Livery, Billiard and Bowling Saloons, excellent Band of Music, Large Ball Room. &c. 
Ice in oer. Good Road, Grand Scenery, Fine Trout Fishing. Stage leaves HAMPTON 





HOUSE every day for the Springs. Invalids will be furnished Easy-Going Vehicles. 
BOARD: 
Per Day, $2 00. Per Week, $10 00. Four Weeks, $30 00. 


Special Rates to Families, as to Room and Location. 


F. J. CHAPMAN, Proprietor, Salem, Roanoke Co., Va. 
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SPRINGS, 
ALLEGHANY COUNTY, VA. 


Nine Miles from Alleghany Station, Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 





We respectfully announce to the springs-going public that we have 
leased these celebrated Springs, and will open them 
for the reception of visitors on the 


&irst of June, 1879\2> 


These SPRINGS have been long and favorably known for their 














valuable Nervine, Tonic and Alterative powers, both as a beverage 
and a bath. 

Their situation is central in the great Springs region, being six- 
teen miles southeast of the Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, and 
nine miles from Alleghany Station, Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 
from which passengers are conveyed to the Springs in comfortable 
Stage Hacks, and all heavy baggage in four-horse baggage wagons. 

The place has been put in complete order, and will be kept in 
FIRST-CLASS STYLE. 


TERMS LIBERAL—Large parties by special arrangement, can be 
accommodated at very low rates. 


Children under ten years and colored servants half price. 


White servants according to accommodation. 


TELEGRAPH and POST-OFFICE in the Hotel. 


J. T. WILSON, Proprietor. 
P. O. Address, Alleghany Station, Va. 
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WESLEYAN FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


STAUNTON. VA. 





This time hon- 
ored Institution 
will open 
next session on 
September the 
18th, 1879. One 
of the first 
Schools for 
young ladies in 
the United Sta’s. 
Twenty three 
Teachers and 
Officers.embrac- 
ing distinguish- 
ed European 
and American 
teachers. Col- 
lege surround- 
ings beautiful. 


famed for health 
Attended by jn = . 
boarding pupils from seventeen States. Strictest economy in dress and expenses re- 
quired. Great reduction in 

TERMS :—Board, Washing, Lights, English Course, Latin, French, for each half of the 
Scholastic year only $115.00. 

4@ Music and other extras very low. For Catalogues, address 


Rev. WM. A. HARRIS, D. D., Pres't.. Staunton, Va. 
EMALE INS 
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“WINIDAIA 


CREINCORPORATED 1844.%. 
TEE DIOCESAN SCEZIOOLI: OF Va. 
Rev. R. H. PHILLIPS, A. M., Rector, 


Assisted by a full corps of experienced Professors and Teachers. 


Right Rev. F. M. Whittle, D. D., L. L. D., Pres. of the Board of Trustees. 
Hon. H. W. Sheffey, President of the Board of Directors. 


THE 35TH ANNUAL SESSION WILL COMMENCE SEPT. {0TH, 1879. 

The LocarTIOn is unsur . The BuILpDINGs and Grounps are specially adapted to 
their purposes, and furnished with the usual modern conveniences,—steam, gas, hot and 
cold water, &c. 

The SERIEs oF STUDIEs is thorough. practical, and arranged for a full or a select course. 

Special advantages in VocaL and INSTRUMENTAL Music, and MODERN LANGUAGES. 

The Sanitary arrangements are very complete, and the Department of Physical Culture 
has been a thorough success. : : 

A select and pleasant Summer Course will enable pupils to spend a profitable vacation 

the Institute. 

4e%-For Catalogues, with terms, &c., address the rector. 
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THE CARROLLTON, 


BALTIMORE, LIGHT & GERMAN STREETS., 
BALTIMORE. 


THE MOST MODERN AND LARGEST 
$4.00, easel: oe onne per day, 


According to Location of Rooms. 


DINNER TICKETS, $8.00 per DOZEN. 








Arrangements for permanent board by the month can be made at 
from $40.00 per month upward, according to rooms. 


All lines of city passenger cars pass the doors. 


F. W. COLEMAN, 


Manager. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


LEXINGTOW: VA. 
Established by State of Va. 18390. 
FACULTY. 


Gen. Francis H. Smitu, LL. D., Sup’t. 


Col. J.T. L_ Preston, A M., Prof. of Latin. Col M. B. Hardin, Prof. of Chemistry. 
Col. T. H. Williamson, Prof. Prac’l Eng.,&c. Col. T. M. Semmes, Prof. Modern Langu’s. 
Col, Scott >. Commandant of Cadets. Col. John W. Lyell, Prof. of Mathematics. 
Col. John M_ Brooke, Prof. of Physics. Maj. J. H. Morrison, Adj. Prof. Chemistry. 
Col. Marshall McDonald, Prof. of Geology, &c. Col. Wm. M. Patton, Prof. of Engineering. 
NECROLOG Y. 

Lieutenant General T. J. Jackson, Prof. N. & E Phil , died 1863. 

Major General R. E. Rodes, Prof. App. Mech., killed in battle 1864. 

Colonel S. C utchfield, Prof. Math., killed in battle 1865. 

Commander M. F. Maury. LL. D., Prof. of Physics, died 1873, 

Colonel Wm Gilham. A. M., Prof. of Chemistry, died 1872. 

Colonel W. D. Washington Prof. of Fine Arts, died 1870. 

Colonel James W. Massie, Prof. of Mathematics. died 1872. 

Applicants for admission will address the undersigned. 

FRANCIS H. SMITH, Supt. 


ROBERT HARROLD, 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 
817 BROAD STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 
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‘omit. dames Hotel, 


Corner Bank and Twelfth Streets, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





MES se ee ee 


MTT Ll 


i a 


PoaRp PER Pay, jp2.50 AND jp2.00. 


This popular Hotel has the great advantage of 





being located opposite the Capito! Square and within 
close proximity to the following places: Tobacco Ex- 
change, Post Office, all Banks, Insurance Companies, 
and principal wholesale and retail houses of every 
class. 

Omnibus and porters will attend arrival of all 


A. B. MOORE, Propr. 


trains and boats. 
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FROANOKE COLLEGE, 
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PALEM, VIRGINIA. 
Twenty-Sixth Session, 1878-79, 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4, AND ENDS JUNE 11. 


TT — 





The regular curriculum of four years is full and comprehensive. 

Students not entering the regular course may select their studies, with the con- 
sent of the Faculty. 

Students not prepared to enter the College classes are received into the Prepar- 
atory Department. 

The College Library, numbering about 16,000 volumes, is one of the most val- 
uable in the South. 

The Mineral Cabinet is very large, and the Philosophical Apparatus of superior 
quality. 

The Literary Societies are of the first rank. 

The Location, in the famous Roanoke Valley, is not surpassed in this country 
for its healthfulness and mountain scenery. 

The social, moral and religious advantages are all that could be desired. Five 
denominations hold regular services in the town. 

The expenses are LOWER for the advantages afforded than can be found else- 
where inthe South. By boarding in clubs, students reduce the expenses of a 
session of Forty Weeks, to about $160; those boarding in families, or at the Col- 
lege boardirg house, to about $200: and those boarding and lodging in famities, 
to amounts}varying from $220 to $240. THESE ESTIMATES INCLUDE NOT ONLY 
BOARD, BUT ALL COLLEGE FEES, FUEL, LIGHTS AND WASHING. 

ge@s-Students in attendance from all sections of the country. 

BasThe Annual Catalogue, containing full particulars, may be had on applica- 


tion to 
SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 


ROANOKE County, SALEM, VA. 
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TT CANTON COMPANY OF BALTIMORE. 
WALTER B. Brooks, Pres’t; Wm. W. JANNEY, Sec. and Treas, 


THE CANTON COMPANY OF BALTIMORE owns 33 square miles of 
building lots, situated within and to eastward of the city of Baltimore, with a 
water-front of 32,000 feet. One-eighth of Canton lies within the city limits of 
Baltimore. Two first-class railroads traverse this property east, west, north, and 
south, Large manufacturing establishments, stores, dwellings, &c., &c., partly 
occupy that portion of Canton lying within the city limits. On that portion lying 
outside and to the eastward of the city, there are three large grain elevators, coal 
piers, refineries, chemical works, iron bridge works, distilleries, copper works, bar 
steel works, iron smelting furnaces, dc., &c, Great facilities are here offered to 
those who, wishing to embark in any manufacturing enterprise, desire to lease or 
yurchase lots in sight of the city of Baltimore, embracing railroad and deep-water 
jacilities, with prompt shipment to foreign and domestic ports. 

For details and maps apply at OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, No. 28 Souru 
STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. ly 





Oe FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
FLOYD COURTHOUSE, VA., 


Terms only $12 per month, including board, washing, and tuition in English branches, 
Latin, French, and Music. : 

REFERENCES.—Revs, C. H. Read and M. D. Hoge, D. D.; Richmond, Va.; Rev. J. R. 
Harris, Floyd Courthouse ; Dr, C. Stigleman, Floyd Courthouse ; Jonn Merritt, Esq., Floyd 
Courthouse, Va y 


oY: Steal a FEMALE COLLEGE, 
CHRISTIANSBURG, VA. 





Mrs. O. S, POLLOCK, - PRINCIPAL, 


Location healthful and accessible. Buildings commodious, comfortable, and admirably 
arranged. Grounds beautifully laid out. Course of instruction, exact, progressive, and 
thorough. Faculty full and efficient. Terms moderate. For catalogue and other par- 
ticulars apply to the Principal. ly 





EWELRY. WATCHES, DIAMONDS, SPECTACLES, 
FANCY GOODS. 


The largest stock of sin the South. Solid Silver and Plated Ware. GOODS SOLD 
AT FACTORY PRICES, WATCH REPAIRING a speciality. Orders by mail promptly 
attended to, and satisfaction in all cases guaranteed. JOHN H. TYLER & CO., 

(Successors to Mitchell & Tyler,) 
. No. 1003 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 

Tae OLDEST JEWELRY HOUSE IN THE SOUTH. 

y 





ES agg paced & REYNOLDS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE BRANDS OF SMOKING TOBACCO AND CIGARS. 


Our “MAID OF THE MIST” cannot be excelled. Orders solicited from all parts of 
the country. LIBERTY, VA. 
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The Duval House, 


The Duval House is situated in the town of Salem, Va., on the Atlantic, Mississippi & 
Ohio Railroad, sixty miles west of Lynchburg, in the beautiful Valley of the Roanoke, 
just where the “garden spot of the Old Dominion” is shut in by spurs of the Blue Ridge 
and Alleghany Mountains, making the location, with its rich and splendid valley, water- 
ed by the pearl of streams. the Roanoke, (abounding in Black Bass, Brook Trout and Red 
Eyes,) and surrounded by lofty mountain peaks, interspersed with deep, shady fastnesses, 


@elightful Summer Gesorts 


to be found in Virginia. Salem is a flourishing town of 2,000 inhabitants—in and around 
which are many modest, yet beautiful residences. It is noted for a virtuous, intelligent 
and hospitable people—a people who are fit representatives of Virginia. There are five 
churches in the town, the pulpits of which are filled with an able cler, It is also the 
location of Roanoke College, an institution that is in no respect second to any College in 
the State. and one that is largely attended by young gentlemen from all parts of the 
South. Its close proximity to the Duval House makes it very convenient for young men 
to board with their parents while attending College. Besides the attractive Grounds and 
Faye! Halls, there isa fine Reading Room, with which to entertain, which is open to 
the guests of the Duval House. . 

cf miles from Salem is situated Hollins Institute. Parties bound for Hollins Insti- 
tute will be afforded special attention and accommodation, and forwarded to their desti- 
pation on the most reasonable terms, without detention. 

The Salem Silver Cornet Band will enliven the Lawn, and pleasure in moderation 
will be a special feature of the Duval House. 

Daily Mail Stage for Natural Bridge and Lexington, Va., leaves immediately in front 
of the Duval House every morning at 6 o’clock, A. M., and will dine at the Natural Bridge, 
and arrive at Lexington at 6 o’clock P.M. Arrangements have also been made tor guests 
stopping at the Duval House to have them conveyed to the Roanoke Red Sulphur Springs, 
Fincastle, and other points, at moderate rates. 

The House is a handsome and commodious building, with large and thoroughly ven- 
tilated rooms, handsomely furnished. Telegraph and Post Offices are located just opposite 


(Next Page.) 
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THERE IS A FIRST-CLASS LIVERY ATTACHED. 


PHAETONS, 2 ° ‘ Light Wagons, and 
COACHES, Qa ge ME®! other Vehicles. 
OPEN & TOP Seta OE Pena, SADDLE HORSES 

BUGGIES, .™ : : == ready at all times. 





A beautiful Lawn, with shade trees and Fountain, affords an inviting retreat during 
the ven Soa of summer, and a pleasant resort for children and Invalids at all 
hours of the day. 


The Hotel is equal to any House between Richmond and Atlanta, and the Proprietors 
- re dor that the House shall be first-class in every respect. Well arranged Bath 
ooms attac . 


TERMS :—Moderate. Special terms for families who wish to spend the 


Season. 


g@>” Address, 
W. D. F. DUVAL, Prop’r, 
Salem, Roanoke Co., Va. 





OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 





Magnificent Passenger Steamships leave New York every Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, at 3 P. M., for Norfolk, Petersburg and Richmond, Va., direct ; 
connecting for Old Point Comfort, White Sulphur and other Virginia Springs, 
Mountains of Tennesse and North Carolina, &c. 

Tickets Through at Low Rates. 

Leave Richmond and City Point every Sunday, Tuesday and Friday; and Nor- 
folk Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evenings ior New York. 


Gen. Office, 197 Greenwich St., New York. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, 


LEXINGTON, VA. 


Gen. G. WW. C. UEB, Fres’t, 


_ With a full corps of Professors and Assistant Professors in Classical, Literary and Scien- 
tific studies, and also in the Professional Departments of Law and Civil Engineering. 
The Session begins on thé Third Thursday of September, and continues nine months. 
The expenses for the entire session, exclusive of books and clothing, about $275. By 
messing they may be reduced to $225. 
For further information, by catalogue or otherwise, apply to 


J. L. CAMPBELL, Jr., 
Clerk of Faculty. 
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apply to Principal for Catalogue, 
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For full particulars, 
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STAUNTON, VIRGIN i: 
REV. J. I. MILLER, A. M., roanoxe, PRIN’L, 


WITH A FULL AND ABLE CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS, INCLUDING 


MRS. GEN. J. E. B. STUART. 


Prof. E. L. IDE, Hon. A. H. H. STUART, 


Superintendent Musical Department. President Board of Trustees. 


This school isin the heart of the far-famed Valley of Virginia. The inhabitants are 
noted for their enterprise, intelligence and morality 

Its healthfulness is eo ts Its location admirably adapts it for an educational 
centre, being midway between the extreme colds of a higher, and the enervating heats 
of a lower latitude. 

AIMS .—We make it a prominent aim to cultivate alike the head, the heart and the life. 
To promote, therefore, the highest welfare, physical, social, religious and intellectual. of 

upils sent to this institution will bea steadfast purpose with us,—not so much as a bus- 

ness trust, but as a Christian responsibility. 

HOME COMFORTS AND INFLUENCE.—The homelike character of our school never 
fails to attract the attention and elicit the commendation of the visitors 

The rooms are furnished not only with a view to comfort, but to give them a cheerful, 
—— look. We thus ensure contentment, without which success in study cannot be 
expected. 

EALTH.—-It is of vital importance, when a young lady is transferred from the watch- 
ful oversight of a mother to a sphere so entirely different. that some one give special 
—e to her health. This duty is faithfully and conscientiously performed by Mrs. 

iller. 

TEACHERS.—We select most of our lady teachers from our own graduates, not only 
because of the importance we attach to intellectual fitness, but to irreproachable character 
and a gentle, kind di-~position. We can assure those who send their daughters to us that ° 
they will find in all our teachers sincere friends as well as faithful, competent instructors. 

ECONOMY.—No expenditure of money on dress or anything not strictly essential to 
comfort and true gentility is tolerated in our school 

Reform in the cost of educating daughters is imperatively demanded. 


TERMS: 
These we make as low as possible consistent with the comforts and appointments of a 
well ordered school. 
Board, Lights, Washing, Furnished Room, and Tuition for Forty Weeks, - . . $210.00, 


Extras few and moderate in charge. Pupils received at any time and charged from 
date of entrance 


Catalogues can be had by addressing the Principal. 
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THE GALE CHILLED PLOW. 


Now in the hands of 150,000 farm- 
ers in different parts of the United 
States, has so universally come off 
conquerer in thethousand trialsithas 
been subjected to, that its friends 
have named it the KING, 

One hundred and eighty-seven 
other plows competed with it for thea 
Grand Gold Medal at the Paris Expo- abs wee 
sition, which the Grand Jury were pleased to F decide should be coated to the 
Gale Manufacturing Company, of Albion, Michigan. The following brief testi- 
monials are all this space will permit: 

Read what Western Virginia thinks of the World Famed Plow: 
Wheeling, West Virginia, April 20th, 1879. 
GALE MANUFACTURING Co., Albion, Mich., = — 
Gentlemen.—How is this? At a plow trial yesterday, (29th inst.) on the farm 

of Mr. John Thayer, at Farrington, Belmont Co., Ohio, between the “Gale” and 
Oliver Chilled Plows, the Gale represented by ourselves, and the Oliver, by 
Hoge & Co., of this place, the Gale gained a unanimous decision of the Com- 
mittee, and three Gale Plows were sold on the ground. Below we give the Draft 
as shown by the Dynometer, both with Jointers. 








Gale No. 19, average to 100 cubic inches 433 43-100 

Cliver No, 41, average to 100 cubic inches 636 38-100 

Gale turned 100 cubic inches of ground with 181 95-100 lbs. less draft than 
was required by the Oliver to do the same work. There were many farmers went 
there thinking there was no better plow than the ‘Oliver,’’ who expressed them- 
selves as fully convinced before the trial was over, that the Gale was far 
Ahead. Our Rod Beam No. A3, was especially admired; we were told on 
the ground by men who own “Olivers” and who heretofore had been strong Oliver 
men, that they had no idea that a plow could be made to rum as mice and 
do as good work as it did. Yours Very Truly, 

COVER, LUKE & CO. 
New Richmond, Crawford County, Pa. 

Plow trial held on the farm of Wm. Morse, New Richmond, Crawford Co., 

The following is the draft for 100 cubic inches of earth turned in sod: 

Gale Chilled, No 16. with Jointer 1 

Oliver Chilled, No. 40, with Jointer.. 

Remington Steel, No. 40, with Coulter. 

Gale Chilled Plow, No. 16, with Jointer 

The following scale of points were unanimotsly given to the aa Chilled, 
No. 16: 1st, quality of work in sod and stubble. 2nd, best plow for all use, for 
two or three horses, 3d, ease of handling. 4th, best method of attaching Coul- 
ter and Jointer. 5th, lightness of DRAFT. 

We, the undersigned Judges of the above plow contest, wish to state, for the 
benetit of Crawford county farmers we consider the Gale Chilled Plows, for gene- 
ral use plows, turns sod or stubble perfectly well with only one mold board, 

Signed, I. H. JARVES, CHAS. BURGESS, 
I. RICHERSON, I. V. DECKER, 

Granger in the Practical Farmer, May 17th, says :—Have tried the Oliver 

& Gale Plows, and think that for all kinds of plowing the Gale is the superior Plow. 


For Circulars, prices and terms, address J. H. Parkins, 
Traveling Agent at Staunton, Va., or of the Gale Manufac- 
turing Co,, Albion, Mich. 
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PEAKS OF OPTER MEDICATED SMOKING TOBACCO 


WHAT GAVE US HEALTH? 


MEDICATED SMOKING TOBACCO. 
CURES CATARRE ASTEMA, kc. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT T0 THE TRADE. 


E Post-office box 100. 

Factory 57, 5th District, Virginia. 

A full stock of the following Standard Brands al- 
—_ ae ways on hand: 
INDIAN QUEEN, JOCKEY CLUB, SMOKERS’ DELIGHT and FAMOUS REF- 
UGEE, 





ROBERT M. OHAMBERS, Proprietor and Patentee, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


STAUNTON WAGON FACTORY 


W. W. GIBBS, 
Manufacturer of Farm Spring Wagons, 


Made with improved machinery, 
of Virginia oak, hickory, and yellow 
mountain locust, and skilled me- 

=). chanics, All work warranted. 
Z. For Price Lists and further in- 
formation, address 


W. W. GIBBS, Staunton, Va. 





Fiennes TROUT & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE VIRGINIA BRANDS OF CHEWING TOBACCO. 
LEGAL TENDER, LITTLE LULA. HIGHLAND LADY, CROWN JEWEL. 


We invite the attention of the trade. Prompt attention given to orders. 
BIG LICK, VA. 


or WASHINGTON COLLEGE, 
ABINGDON, VA. 
REV. E. E. HOSS, M. A., PRESIDENT. 
Pailosoghy, idsthematies aud Notural Belsuge Instneniel ond Paral Mass and oones 


branches—Buildings elegant—Campus one of the jargest and finest in the country—Fare 
good—Terms liberal. Send for Catalogue. 








Southern Review Advertiser. 





PARIS, 1878. 
VANITY FAIR, 


THE WORLD-WIDE, REPUTABLE, OLD AND RELIABLE 


BRANDS OF 


TOBACCO 488 CIGARETTES, 


HAVE REECEIVED THE 


BIGHEST AWARD AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, 
A SILVER MEDAL, 


Honorable Mention and Diploma, 


Making Six First-Prize Medals, 


Which is conclusive evidence as to the merits of our Goods, and justifies the claim 
we have always made for the superiority of our manufacture. 
j SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


The latest novelty and correct thing for Holidays, whist and dinner 
parties, will be your monogram, name, or initials beautifully lith- 
ographed on a special size of ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ cigarettes. 
Price $5 a single order of 500, or at the rate of $12 per 
1,000 ; when four or more different monograms are 
ordered, giving 250 to each person, let there 
be four, six, or eight inaclub. Please be 
careful in giving order and shipping directions. 


Address ‘‘ PEERLESS Topacco Works,”’ 


W. S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


sa Orders may be given to any first-class Cigar dealer. -@3a 


CATARRH CIGARETTES, 


For the cure and relief of Catarrh, Asthma, Cold in the Head, Hay Fever, and Bronchial 
Affections. A pleasant smoke and a most wonderful and instantaneous relief, 
Purely vegetable. Contains no tobacco. If you cannot 
procure them of your 


Druggist or Cigar Dealer, send 25cts. for Sample. 
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= "THE BEST LITERATURE OF THE DAY,” —2ew ore Zimes. 


~ THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, such as 
PATS Prof. Max MULLER, THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, MaTTHEW ARNOLD, 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Guapstone, WILLIAM BLAck, J. Norman Lockyer, 
fy JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, Miss THACKERAY, Francis W. Newman, 
7 ovine ¥ Prof. HUXLEY, Mrs. Mutocu-Craik, ALFRED RusseLi. WaLLacg, 
AGE. \E RicHaRD A. PROCTOR, GrEoRGE MacDonaLp, Henny Kines.ey, 
Prof. GoLDWIN SMITH, Mrs. OLIPHANT, W. W. Srory, 
= Sire Epwarp A. FREEMAN, Mrs. ALEXANDER, IvaN TURGUENIEF, 
ry? Prof. TYNDALL, JEAN INGELOW, RvskInN, 

4 Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, JULIA KavaNAGH, TENNYSON, 

Frances PowEr CoBBE, Tuomas Harpy, Brownine, 
and many others, are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


In 1879, Toe Livine@ AGE enters upon its thirty-sixth year, admittedly unrivalled and continuously suc- 
waful. A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 

puble-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents in an inexpen- 

form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and wiih a 
lisfactory completeness attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, ‘Tales, 
etches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
om the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

During the coming year, Serial and Short Stories by the Most Eminent Foreign Authors will bo 
en, together with an amount 


Unapproached by any other Poriodical 
the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day from the pens of the foremost 
yists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, above-named and many others, representing every 
ment of Knowledge and Progress 
The importance of ‘THE Livine AGE to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
mplete compilation of a generally inaccessible but indispensable current literature, — indispensable 
e it embraces the productions of 


ABLEST IIVING WRITERS 
all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics, —is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


inions. 
“Tae Livinc AGE supplies a better compendium of , “It isa thorough compilation of what is best in the liter- 
mt discussion, information and inv tion, and | ature of the day, whether relating to history, biography, 
sa peep amount and variety of r ng-matter fiction, poetry, wit, science, politics, theology, criticisin, 
h it is well worth while to read, than any other pub- | or art.”—Hartford Courant. 
ation.... It is simply indispensable.”— Boston Journak| “There is no other way of procuring the same amonnt 
“It contains the best results of the world’s thinking.”— | of excellent literature for anything like the same price.”’— 
Churchman, New York. Boston Advertiser. 





It affords the best, the cheay , and most convenient * There is no magazine punted that gives so’ general 
0) 


ans ot keeping abreast with the progress of thought in | a knowledge of what fs going on in the literary world.”’"— 
itsphases. . . . . Itis the best work of its kind ever | Presbyterian Weekly, Baltimore. 2 
lished in the country, and can hardly ever be improved “The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
on.” —Narth American, Philadelphia. finest poetry of the English language are here gathered 
“The prince among magazines.”—New York Observer. together.”—J linois State Journal. 
In it we find the best productions of the best writers * Thereader finds little occasion to go beyond its columns 
all subjects ready to our hand. .. . rough its | for instructive or entertaining articles of any description.” 
ts alone it is possible to be as thoroughly well informed | —Boston Evening Traveller. 
current literature as by the perusal of a long list of |“ With it alone a reader may fairly bee up with all that 
! a a Inquirer. is important in the literature, history, politics, and science 
Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the day.” | of the day.”—T'he Methodist, New York. 
w York Zribune. “To keep up with it, is to master the best thought of our 
Its frequent issue and a space enable it to do fully | time.”—Jilustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 
tit proposes to do, —to give ai/ that the very ablest of “Its publication in weekly numbere gives to it a great 
g writers furnish to periodical literature on science, ores oot its monthly contemporaries in the spirit 
ry Di ’ rey poetry, theology, politics | and freshness of its contents.”— Zhe Pacific, San Fran- 
criticism, and to add to this the full complement of | cisco. 
best that there is in fiction.”— The Interior, Chicago. ‘4 pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter- 
One cannot read everything. . . . . Noman will be | tainment and instruction.”—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 
ind the literature of the times who reads Tug LIVING “The best and cheapest periodicai in America.”— 
is.” Zion’s Herald, Boston. tS ny Churchman, Toronto. 
Every weekly number now-a-days is equal to a first- “ There is nothing ——— to it in true value in the 
For solid merit, it is the cheapest maga- | whole range of periodical literature.” — Afovile Daily 
: .’—The Advance, aa Register. . 
Gives the best of all at the price of one.”"—New York | “Itis the only compilation that presents with a satis- 
pendent. factory completeness, as well as freshness, a literature 
t focalizes the best literature of the age. . . . It is the | embracing the productions of the ablest and most cultured 
wonderful weekly publication of which we have any | writers living. Jt is, therefore, indispensable (o every one 
ledge.”"—.S¢. Louis Observer. who desires a thorough compendium of all that is admirable 
In no other single publication can there be found so | and noteworthy in the literary world.”—Boston Post. * 
th of sterling literary excellence.”——-W. ¥, Evening Post, “Ought to find a place every American home.”— 
Ithas no equal in any country.”—Philadelphia Press. | New York Times. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, at $8.00 a year free of postage. An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up a 
bof tive new subscribers. 


-TaeTRA OF FER FOR 1i870.a 
All new subscribers for 1879 will reecive gratis the six numbers of 1878 containing, with other valuable 
er, the first parts of ‘‘Sir Gibbie,” a new Serial of much interest by GEORGE MACDONALD, 
appearing in THE Livine AcE from the author's advance shects. Other choice new serials by dis- 
ished authors are engaged and will speedily appear. 

CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
(“Possessed of *Lirret.’s Livina Ace’ and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
criber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” | — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.50, Tug Lrvine AGE and either one of the Jour-dollar monthly Magazines (or Harper's Weekly 
ar), will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for $9.50, Tue Living AGE and the 
» or Appleton’a Journal, both postpaid. 


ADDRESS LITTELL & GAY, 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 















NOTICE. 


EUROPEAN OFFICE 


— = 


THE SOUTHERN REVIEW, 


+ + o> 6 + ee ——____ 





Messrs. Trubner & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, Lon- 
don, have charge of the European Department of 
THE SovurHernN Review. They will promptly ill 


orders for the Review from any part of Europe. 
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BEDFORD, (VA.) ALUM’ AND TRON SPRINGS. 


os Bh 
Gesith-giving waters known. Tonite. Alterative, diuretic. aot periodic. * im- 


‘Ry June ist: Carriages meet -visitors at Forest and La 
Histant. Fare I the comforts.and attractions _ Terms, $30 per month. Wa- 
ae allon. ‘or 5 gallon cask, $4.00 10 gallons, $7:00. ny gallons. Mass, 25cts., 
and Bio per paekdge, postpaid. Address, 
A. W. DAVIES, Pres’t of Co ; pridecab, veal Va. 








JOS. E. VENABLE & SON; 


5 Sr of SNUFF AND SMOKING TOBACCO of alll grades, - 
“Nos, 13 and 49 Petersburg, Va. SEND FOR SAMPLE OF OUR VEL 
BIRD, made Finest Old vo Leaf and Warranted Pure. 








ns Anat 8th, 1879. 1879. Two hun 
tabl rd at from $7.00 to $10.00. 
, and dae abetinigs in shop and on farm. Drill twice 
tments address. 


Cc. L. C. MINOR, Pre’ 
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